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CHICAGO OPERA CO. 
ENTERS BANKRUPTCY 
WITH $264,419 DEBT 


Files Voluntary Petition to Avoid 
Liability in Singers’ Contracts 
—H F. McCormick, Chief 
Creditor, Holds Note for 
$260,000—Company’s_ Assets 
$61,485—War Conditions and 
Exorbitant Salaries Blamed for >, 
Financial Collapse-/Company= \ 
May Be ReorganizedSif Publics | s 












Demand JustifiesIt \. 


Bureau of Musical Ametica, S >_ 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, ~ 
Chicago, March 1, 1915. 


[By Telegraph to ‘‘Musical America’’] 
HE Chicago Grand Opera Company 
this afternoon filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy. The petition 
shows that the opera company has lia- 
bilities of $264,419.95 and assets total- 
ing $61,485.30. Herbert M. Johnson, 
secretary, filed the petition, which in- 
cludes ten pages of names of singers to 
whom the company is indebted for vari- 
ous amounts. 

No money is owed to any of the sing- 
ers for services actually rendered, for 
no salaries were due when the company 
closed its season last year. However, 
many of the artists have contracts ex- 
tending over a period of years. 

All the sums represented by the lia- 
bilities were borrowed from a Chicago 
bank on the company’s notes, indorsed 
by Harold F. McCormick. These obliga- 
tions have been personally assumed by 
Mr. McCormick, who thus becomes the 
company’s chief creditor. 

Among the liabilities are the follow- 
ing: Promissory note for cash loaned 


by H. F. McCormick, $260,000; Mario 
Sala, Milan, Italy, scenery not shipped, 


$1,600; Kantsky Brothers and Rotto- 
nara, Vienna, Austria, merchandise 
claims, $1,561.02. Principal assets in- 
clude: Miscellaneous equipment, scen- 


ery, etc., $25,000; various accounts re- 
ceivable, aggregating $23,033.43; various 
insurance policies, unearned premiums, 
92,156.89; cash, $8,535. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





Following the announcement of the 
bankruptcy proceedings, Max Pam, of 
counsel for the Chicago Opera Company, 
gave out this statement which indicates 
that there is still a chance that Chicago 
may have a company of its own: 

“The future of grand opera in Chi- 
cago will largely depend upon the meas- 
ire of support which the citizens of the 
ity will offer in response to a canvass 
vhich may be taken among patrons and 
ubseribers for boxes and seats. Should 
the result of this canvass indicate a gen- 
ral desire for the continuance of opera 

n effort will be made to re-establish 
t under a guarantee against deficit now 
nder consideration.” 

In explanation of the bankruptcy 
etition, the New York Herald’s Chicago 
orrespondent says that officials of the 
ompany preferred to go into bank- 
uptey to test the claim of singers 
vhose contracts are in dispute, rather 
han take a chance of reorganizing and 
iazard a large number of possible suits. 
Che total of the money claimed by the 
irtists, it is said, is between $350,000 and 
400,000. Exorbitant salaries for stars 
ind the closing of the opera season be- 
ause of the war are blamed for the 
ollapse of the company. 

Provision has been made for the con- 
‘tract of Cleofonte Campanini, director 
general of the company, the lawyers 
said. His contract runs another year. 
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Wide Following in America. 





GERMAINE SCHNITZER 


Talented and Popular Pianist Whose Appearances in Orchestral Concerts and Recitals Have Won for Her an Increasingly 


(See Page 39) 





His salary is said to be $40,000 a year. 
It is intimated that he has obtained 
another position. 

The officials of the opera company 
back their assertion of non-liability to 
the opera stars by a “war clause” in the 
contracts. This is disputed by the sing- 
ers. They interpret the clause to mean 
“in the event of war between the United 
States and some other power.” 





$5,000 Added to Chicago Orchestra’s 
Pension Fund 


CHICAGO, March 1.—A gift of $5,000 
has been received by Bryan Lathrop, 
president of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra Association, for the benefit of 
the orchestra, from an unknown donor, 
which swells the fund now available for 


pensions and other provisions of the 
orchestra to $157,000. The gift of $100,- 
000 to this fund by Mrs. Elizabeth 


Sprague Coolidge was announced late in 
January and the management now an- 
nounces a concert, the entire proceeds of 
which will be used to augment the sum 
mentioned. This concert will take place 
March 30 and the program prepared by 
Mr. Stock will be devoted to Wagner 
selections, with Julia Claussen a 


Henry Russell Returning from Paris 


A cable received in New York this 
week from Henry Russell, the Boston 
impresario, now in Paris, by his New 
York representative, Allan Cahill, states 
that the Théatre des Champs Elysées is 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 


available for the opera school to be head- 
ed by Jean de Reszke. Mr. Russell, who 
is to be executive head of the Académie 
Internationale d’Opera, sailed from 
Europe on*the Adriatic, due in New 
York March 10. 


“Madame Sans-Géne” a “Great Success” 
in Turin 

A cable message of March 1, from 
Turin, Italy, to the New York Herald, 
announced that the first production in 
Italy of “Madame Sans-Géne,” at the 
Teatro Regio in Turin, was a great suc- 
cess. The theater was crowded and the 
receipts amounted to $5,000. The world 
premiére of Giordano’s opera took place 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on Jan- 
uary 25. 
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2 MUSICAL 
SECRETS OF THE SANCTUM 
OR 
What It Means to Run a Musical Newspaper 
(REPORTED BY THE EDITOR) 
No. 4—The Crooked Manager 
ScENE: Private office of the Editor claimed that he had paid us for them, 


of MusicaL AMERICA. Large room with 
roll-top desk, chairs, book cases. Facing 
Editor’s desk, to the left, entrante to 
offices of Assistant Editors, and to the 
other offices of the publication. To the 
rear left, separate private entrance. 
Large stained glass windows. On the 
walls, a number of autographed photo- 
graphs of distinguished artists, mu- 
sicians and composers. 


(Enter office boy. He hands card to 
Editor) 

Epitor (reading) —Madame X . 
Paris.—Tell the lady to wait a few min- 
utes, and I will see her. (Reflectively) I 
suppose, like many other artists, she has 
been forced to come to this country be- 
cause all musical activity is virtually 
at an end in Paris. 

(Enter handsome woman of about thirty- 
five, stylishly dressed). 

MADAME—FParlez-vous Francais, Mon- 
sieur? 

EpDITOR—A ssez 
compris ! 

MADAME (laughing)—I teenk you spik 
French better zan I shall spik Engleesh, 
mais, I suppose eet ees bettaire, now I am 
‘ere, zat I practees to spik Engleesh. 

Epitror—How can =I _ serve 
Madame? 

MADAME—I weesh to get some arteekle 
on my arrival ’ere—zat I am ’ere, so zat 
my frien’ shall know where I am, for I 
know your papair is much reed all over, 
in Europe, too. 


EpIToR (politely) We 
with pleasure. 


MADAME—And what weel zat cost me? 


Epitor—Oh, that will cost you noth- 
ing. That is a matter of news, and cer- 
tainly we shall be only too pleased to be 
of service to an artist of your distinc- 
tion. 


MApDAME—Cost nozzing? Why, I pay 
Monsieur A—in Paris, 2500 franc for to 
get réclame—notees, you know—in your 
MusICcAL AMERICA, and I was surprise I 
get so leetle for ze money. Monsieur A— 
he show me one arteekle about me, wiz a 
picture—he say that cost ver’ much in 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 


EpITtoR—Madame, if you paid Monsieur 
A—in Paris, that sum for articles in 
MUSICAL AMERICA, I can assure you we 
never received the money, and would not 
have accepted it. The articles and pic- 
tures which appear in MUSICAL AMERICA 
are not for sale, and never have been. 
Furthermore, it may interest you to 
know that under the Postal Law in this 
country, such articles, if they are paid 
for, must be plainly marked “Advertise- 
ment.” 


MADAME—Wat ees zat Posta’ law? 


EpiItorR—That is a law which was 
passed by Congress, in Washington, mak- 
ing it an offense for any paper to print 
anything in the way of an article which 
is paid for, without putting the word 
“Advertisement” at the end of the ar- 
ticle. 

MADAME—Mon Dieu! Do you really 
mean zat you did not get ze money I 
pay to Monsieur A in Paris? 





bien pour étre mal 


you, 


shall do so 





EpIToR—Certainly not for any article 
which appeared about you. If this gen- 
tlemen had ordered an advertisement for 
you in our paper, as in any other, that 
would have been a different thing, but 
if he showed you, as you say he did, an 
article, or articles or paragraphs, and 


he told you what was absolutely false. 
MADAME—Zen zat man deceive me? 
EpITOR—It looks very much like it. 
MADAME—But he say he ees have ver’ 
important position in Amerique. He ees 
a what you call ‘manager.’ 
EpIToR—I believe he once did ‘manage’ 
a theater in New York. We have reason 
to know that you are not the only per- 
son that this man has taken money from 
for articles which have appeared rot only 
in our paper, but in others. 
MADAME—Ah, yes! Zat ees so. ’E tell 
me ’e has pay for arteekle in some of the 
beeg New York journals. He show me 


a cable deespatch, wheech he say cost 
heem much money. 

EpitoR—There, again, Madame, you 
have undoubtedly been deceived by this 
unscrupulous person. Cable despatches 
which are sent to the leading New York 
daily papers go through on the strength 
of their value and their importance. They 
are not to be bought. The. newspaper 
system here is very different from what 
it is in Paris or Milan. 

MADAME—But eet ees terrible! 

EpitoR—If you would be willing to 
make an affidavit that you have paid 
this man this money and that he claimed 
he had paid for the articles he showed 
you, we would be ready, perhaps, to take 
the matter up and prosecute him. 

MADAME—What ees zat ‘avveeday- 
veet’? 

EpitoR—That means that you make a 
statement of what you have told me and 
swear to it before a notary public. 

MapAME—Ah! mon Dieu! I could not 
be meex up in any scandal like zat! As 
an arteest it would not do. 

Epitor—Then, Madame, I am very 
sorry I cannot be of any service to you 
so far as the recovery of your money 
is concerned, but we will do all we can 
to make your presence here known. 


MADAME—Vous étes bien aimable, 
Monsieur! Je vous remerci beaucoup! 

EpDITOR—Well, you see, that is the 
trouble. When good people like you are 
swindled—because that is the only word 
to use in the matter—the trouble is that 
these things constantly recur, the paper 
gets a bad name, and the rascal goes 
unpunished, simply because you do not 
like to be mixed up in what you call a 
“scandal.” 

MADAME—Well, Monsieur, you see—eef 
I were a man it would be deeferent. But 
I am a woman, and to be in a court and 
have ze avocat ze law man ask me all 
kind of question—it would be veree em- 
barassing. I sank you for your courtesee. 

EpDITOR—Madame, do me one favor: 
Kindly explain to your friends, espe- 
cially when you return to the other side 
later on, as no doubt you will, that 
American newspapers—that is, those that 
are reputable, do not take money for 
their articles, their criticisms or the pic- 
tures they publish. Certainly MusIcAL 
AMERICA does not. I shall be grateful 
to you if you will make that very clear. 

MADAME (rising)—Avec plaisir. I 
sank you veree much for your kind re- 
ception, Monsieur! Aw revoir. 

(Exit) 











SCOTTI IN “HUGUENOTS” AND 
HIS CANINE FRIEND, “BORIS” 








CANINE actor on the operatic stage is the aristocratic Boris Godounow, who 


owes allegiance to Anna Case, the Metropolitan soprano. 


Sir Boris appeared 


in “Les Huguenots” at the Metropolitan as the faithful companion of the Count de 


Nevers, played by Antonio Scotti, the noted baritone. 


The above picture of the two 


operatic personages was taken behind the scenes at the Metropolitan. 





Third of Master-Composer Series by 
New York Symphony Orchestra 


Local concertgoers have been treated 
to no grander exhibition of pianism this 
season than that hich signalized the 
appearance of Josef Hofmann as solo- 
ist at Walter Damrosch’s third “master 


composer” concert given in Carnegie 
Hall last Tuesday afternoon. Rubin- 
stein was the composer honored. There 


may be room for doubt as to the fact 
of his mastership in the hierarchy of 


creative geniuses; there need be none 
as to the fact that three-fourths of 
Tuesday’s program was of small musical 
value; but as to the superlatively mas- 
terful interpretation of Rubinstein’s 
piano music by the greatest living ex- 
emplar of Rubinstein’s tutelage there 
can be no question. No contemporary 
pianist plays the D Minor Concerto with 
the thrilling sweep, the impulsive surge, 
the poetry, fire, passion and dash that 
Hofmann puts into it; and he himself 
has never played it with more of the 


whirlwind impetuosity and _ brilliance 
than he bestowed on it this time, even 
though the orchestral accompaniments 
could have been smoother. And the 
splendor of his performance was, as 
ever, enhanced by the fact that the re- 
lentlessly controlling force of a powerful 
and perfectly poised intellect held the 
natural temperament within becoming 
bounds even in moments of greatest ap- 
parent abandon. 


He played also the lesser known Con- 
certo in G, in itself an inane work. But 
here, too, the magnitude of Hofmann’s 
art temporarily idealized the composi- 
tion. Throughout he held the large 
audience under a potent spell. 


That Mr. Damrosch did not avail him- 
self of the opportunity to perform a 
movement of the “Ocean” or “Dra- 
matic” symphonies is to be deplored for 
these works which deserve an occasional 
hearing have been banished from the 
concert hall for years. Instead he 
offered two “Costume Ball Sketches” of 
little account. The other orchestral 
number was a so-called symphonic poem, 
“La Russie.” In reality it is nothing 
but a sequence of folk tunes of the vari- 
ous people comprising the Russian Em- 
pire, and there are Polish, Tartar, Lith- 
uanian, German, Hebrew, Bohemian and 
Little Russian melodies, most of them 
very beautiful, but none of them sub- 
jected to symphonic treatment. The 
piece ends stirringly with the Russian 
hymn. mm. a. FF. 





GIRL SINGER TRIES SUICIDE 





Edna Walther, Who Appeared in 
“KOnigskinder,” Acts in Fit of 
Despondency 


Edna Walther, sixteen years old, who 
four years ago sang as the child in the 
first production of Humperdinck’s 
“Konigskinder” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, made an attempt to end 
her life on February 28 in her rooms at 
the Hotel Normandie, New York. She 
drank two ounces of iodine, but at Belle- 
vue Hospital, where she was taken as a 
prisoner accused of trying to commit sui- 
cide, it was said that she would probably 
recover. 


Miss Walther, who had worked hard 
in the hope of becoming a prima donna, 
had been without an engagement this 
season and, it is thought, that this dis- 
heartened her. When she first appeared 
in “K6nigskinder,” she was the young- 
est child ever to have sung on the Metro- 
politan stage and the Children’s Society 
soon stopped her appearances, on the 
ground that she was not sixteen years 
old. Later she obtained several dra- 
matic engagements. She lived at the 
Normandie with her aunt, Mrs. Laura 
Walther, a singing teacher. 





Urlus to Remain at Metropolitan 


As a result of the death of Rudolph 
Berger, who was to have sung Wag- 
nerian réles for the remainder of the 
season at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Jacques Urlus has been persuaded to ex- 
tend his engagement there through the 
full season. He sings Tristan at the 
Metropolitan this Saturday afternoon. 
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Explorer James Barnes Brings Back 
First-Hand Dataas to Relationship 
Between Music of American 
Negroes and Their Kinsmen in 
Africa—Shyness of Congo Natives 
When Urged to Sing Into Re- 
cording Machine—Harry Lauder 
Records Their Favorites 


LL because some African river por- 
ters of the Congo yielded to an 
acute attack of laziness, a large part of 
a valuable collection of practical data on 
the subject of African folk music is lost 
to the world. This loss is especially 
grievous to American musicians in view 
of the desire for tracing the relation be- 
tween the music of the negroes in Amer- 
ica and that of the country whence their 


fathers came. 

The aforementioned data was collected 
with much patience by James Barnes, 
the novelist and war correspondent, on 
his expedition with Cherry Kearton, 
which is now being depicted at the Prin- 
cess Theater, New York, in the films, 
“Through Central Africa.” In April, 
1913, the expedition started from Mom- 
bassa in British East Africa, and in May 
of the next year it emerged at the mouth 
of the Congo on the Atlantic coast. 

A few mornings ago at his New York 
residence Mr. Barnes explained the cir- 
cumstances of his collecting this folk 
music data and of its virtual annihila- 
tion. Part of his narration was made 
in an improvised motion picture work- 
shop, where one of his assistants clipped 
out of a film the view of the Congo 
canoe paddlers seen in enlarged form on 
this page, and it was continued in his 
top-floor office where there were to be 
seen such African trophies as a remark- 
able wooden musical instrument based on 
the xylophone idea. 


Natives Amazed at Talking-Machine 


Mr. Barnes explained as follows the 
genesis of his collecting data on the sub- 
ject of African folk music: 

“Although the expedition was a pri- 
vate venture, we went under the auspices 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History, and I took along recording and 
reproducing phonographs. It was with 
great difficulty that we succeeded in re- 
cording the folk music of the Congo, as 
the natives were overcome with shyness. 
In fact, we never used the first two or 
three records that we made at any time, 
for they were never successful. Finally 
when we got a good one we would play 
it over at once for the natives. It wasa 
treat to watch their expressions. They 
would run all around and look under the 
box to see where the sound came from. 
We made records both of men singing 
alone and of whole crowds, getting them 
grouped closely around the horn. 

“There was one old fellow whom I had 
coaxed along, clapping my hands to get 
him started, and at last he became ex- 
cited and began to sing. Immediately 
we played the record over for him, and 
he was the most angry man you ever 
saw. When he heard the sound coming 
out of the machine, he thought we had 
taken his voice away from him and that 
it was shut up in the machine. He 
clutched at his throat and then grappled 
with the box angrily as if to wrest the 
voice away from it. Next he tried his 
voice gently to see if it was gone, and 
when he found that he could still make 
sounds, he was a much relieved man. 

“We took with us some regular rec- 
ords and tried them out on the natives. 
You would be surprised to know who was 
their favorite—Harry Lauder. When 
we played a band record, it meant noth- 
ing to them, and a woman’s voice sounded 
to them like a pencil scraping on a slate. 
But when they heard Lauder speaking 
to them in his songs, they felt that it 
was something real, and the melodies, 
like his ‘I Love a Lassie,’ seemed to ap- 
peal to them naturally.” 


Porters Threw Away Folk Records 


The element of laziness, mentioned at 
the beginning of this narrative, enters 
Into the story during the homeward part 
of the journey. “We had these valuable 

frican song records packed away in 
cases with our other goods,” related Mr. 
Barnes, “and some of our porters, beset 
with the laziness common to their race, 
threw several cases overboard so as to 
make their journey easier. In these 
cases were twenty-six of the records. We 
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Picturesque Glimpses of 
James Barnes’s Search 
for Folk Melodies Dur- 
ing His African Expe- 
dition, and Fragments 
of Three of the Tunes. 
Above, Left: Weird Or- 





chestra and Singers at 
Uganda Birthday Féte. 
Right: Mr. Barnes In 
Explorer’s Garb, with 





His Pet Monkey, 
**‘Mike.’’ Below, Left: 
) Crew of Congo Canoe 


Singing Paddling Song. 





groes. 





stopped for three days and sent men 
back to search for the lost cases, but 
they were never found, and all the rec- 
ords that I was able to bring home 
were four that I had packed elsewhere.” 

Fortunately, Mr. Barnes remembered 
several of the songs from constant hear- 
ing of them and when he reached Lon- 
don he sang them over for his friend, 
the late Arthur Weld, the light opera 
conductor, who died early in this season. 
Mr. Weld made transcriptions of these, 
as far as it is possible to record in our 
notation the music of a people which em- 
ploys a scale so radically different from 
those in common use. Although Mr. 
Barnes does not pretend to be a profes- 
sional musician, he is fond of singing, as 
seen by his days with the college glee 
club of his alma mater, Princeton, and 
his singing with the University Glee of 
New York. Thus he observed the Afri- 
can music from the point of view of an 
interested layman. 


Racial Similarities 


“It was surprising to me,” said Mr. 
Barnes, “to find how similar the African 
music is to that of the negroes in 
America. That was evident even to one 
who is not a professional musician. To 
be sure, we found some songs that had 
been influenced by the hymns of the 
missionaries. And, as you will see 
from our films, many of the African 
dances are like those which our Southern 
negroes have made familiar, such as the 
cake walk and the shuffle. We can only 
approximate their music, of course, for 
they use intervals that are strange to 
our ears.” 

Of the nine songs transcribed by Mr. 
Weld, fragments of three are appended 
herewith. Example 1 is a striking bit 
of testimony to the similarity between 
the African music and that of the South- 
ern negroes, as observed by Mr. Barnes. 
“This is a paddling song,” explains Mr. 
Barnes, “and the burden of it is: ‘Every- 
body is waiting for us until we get 
— — oA pe men sing much 
while e addle? T i 
constantly.” . 7 i - 

Above Mr. Weld’s notation of Example 
2 there was written the observa- 
tion, “Much more European than the 


Example 1, Paddling Song Showing Relationship to Music of American Ne- 
Example 2, River Boat Song, Similar to “‘Rings on My Fingers.’ 


Example 3, Paddling Song for Chorus 


others.” Yes, assuredly, for its first two 
measures are almost identical with the 
familiar popular song, “I’ve Got Rings 
on My Fingers,” which originated in 
England. A few measures further along 
the notes of the “Rings” song occur iden- 
tically. Though this song seems to show 
the influence of European music, the 
same sequence of intervals is the basis 
of five of these nine songs brought back 
by Mr. Barnes. 


Eating Favorite Theme of Songs 


This Example 2 is a river boat song, 
and the upper line is sung by the chorus 
at the side paddles, while the man at the 
steering oar maintains the reiteration of 
the lower line. On approaching a village 
the music changes to a slightly different 
version of the “Rings on My Fingers” 
theme, making three occurrences of the 
theme in the one song. The words carry 
the appetizing thought, “You will soon 
watch us eating,” and Mr. Barnes adds, 
“A large number of the songs are about 
eating—that subject seems to be in the 
Africans’ minds most of the time. The 
others have to do with love and war. And 
they love to extemporize, making up such 
extremely personal lines as ‘So-and-so 
has a big nose,’ etc.” 

Another paddling song is that of Ex- 
ample 3, which is rather elaborately 
choral in effect. Some especially good 
singer booms out the melody, and it is 
sung with a sort of drone accompani- 
ment, as shown in the two lower lines. In 
addition, there is a counter tenor part 
which maintains an antiphonal repeti- 
tion of high F, E, D and C, with an effect 
almost Wagnerian. Mr. Barnes de- 
lights in trying out this song with his 
American friends, singing the melody 
himself and having the droning F sung 
by a chorus. “I got the fellows started 
on this at the Lambs Club one night,” 
he recalls, “and they told me afterwards 
that it stuck in their minds so that they 
kept it up for two days.” 

Mr. Barnes thereupon made the ex- 
periment with his visitor, who found his 
part to be more than the mere F, as it 
amounted to starting with the C below 
the F and taking in the intervening in- 
tervals chromatically. 


Another melody observed by Mr. 
Barnes_was a wrestling song, with the 
air sung by the principal voice, against 
a counter melody on the sound “Ah” and 
sung by the chorus, with a hand-clapping 
accompaniment in which the “Scotch 
snap” of our negroes’ syncopation is 
strongly marked. There is a step dance 
for men and women together, which is 
accompanied by a harp and hand-clap, 
with a voice part running throughout. 
Still another number is a song in 2/4 
time sung by the men who carry the 
rickshaw, with the melody for the man 
in front and a reiterated “Saida-qua” 
sung by the man behind. 

A marching song for solo voice and 
chorus starts with an imitation of the 
drum roll, is punctuated stirringly by the 
chorus’s “Yai! Yai!” and ends with a 
yell like that of our American Indians. 
“It is impressive to hear a large body of 
men singing this song as they march 
along. No, it is nct a war song, but is 
sung by the porters and the spirit of it 
is to lessen the burden of the load.” 

A view of an African orchestra in ac- 
tion is seen in one of the appended pic- 
tures, which shows a birthday féte of a 
Uganda potentate. “In the foreground,” 
said Mr. Barnes, “are the drums—the 
big drums called the ‘grumbo’ and the 
smaller ones, the ‘grumbo kidogo.’ Be- 
sides these drums they have horns of 
ivory from the elephant tusks. Each 
one has a different tone and there are 
five, enough to make up their scale. The 
players sound them alternately so as to 
make a tune, after the principle of the 
xylophone. Then there are the singers 
who are accompanied by this strange 
orchestra. The music they make is 
really inspiring. In addition, they have 
improvisatores’ who sing for you, ac- 
companying themselves by strumming 
on a sort of lyre with five strings.” 

The other photographs show a typical 
group of canoe paddlers at high speed 
(just the sort of crowd which sings the 
paddling songs collected by Mr. Barnes) 
and Mr. Barnes in his explorer’s costume 
with his pet monkey, “Mike.” 

“Mike is somewhat of an _ explorer, 
himself,” added the traveler, “for he ac- 
companied us for 500 miles—on foot.” 


KENNETH S. CLARK. 
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DISCUSS REGISTRATION AT BANQUET 
OF NEW YORK STATE MUSIC TEACHERS 


John C. Freund, James Francis Cooke, Dr. George Coleman Gow, Dr. William C. Carl, Gardner 
Lamson, Alfred Hallam, Franz X. Arens and President Schlieder Address Large Gathering of 
Instructors — Effects of “Musical America’s” Propaganda Noted by Speakers 


TRIKING evidence of the tendency 
among instructors of music to or- 
ganize more strongly for mutual benefit, 
advancement and protection, was afford- 
ed by the splendid gathering on Thurs- 
day night of last week of members of 
the New York State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation at a banquet given in the Hotel 
Wellington. About 200 teachers and 
musicians attended the dinner, wiich 
was made notable by several stirring 
addresses delivered by men prominent 
in musical affairs. : 
The speakers introduced by Frederick 
W. Schliedér, president of the associa- 
tion, were John C. Freund, editor of 
MusicaL AMERICA; Dr. George Coleman 
Gow, of Vassar College; James Francis 
Cooke, editor of the Etude; Dr. William 
C. Carl, director of the Guilmant Organ 
School; Gardner Lamson, who is making 
propaganda for opera in English, and 
Franz X. Arens, conductor of the Peo- 
ple’s Symphony Orchestra. 


John C. Freund’s Address 


There was a cordial reception for Mr. 
Freund when Mr. Schlieder presented 
him as a man who has done unique and 
far-reaching service for the cause of the 
music teaching in this country. For 
three-quarters of an hour the speaker 
held the close attention of his auditors 
with a recital of his experiences in 
traveling about the country, arousing 
the public to a better realization of 
their own musical resources and impres- 
sing upon them the absurdity of the 
prevalent idea of worshipping without 
discrimination everything in music and 
music teaching that had the foreign 
flavor. 

“For many years I have had through 
my publications the hearty support of 
the music teachers in this country,” said 
Mr. Freund. “The work I have done 
in the last few years, at a great per- 
sonal sacrifice and often against my busi- 
ness interests, is merely a tribute that 
I now owe to these teachers.” Mr. 
Freund said that one result of the pro- 
paganda he had made was a general 
movement throughout the country to 
standardize the music teaching profes- 
sion. He cited the activities of a half 
dozen States in which Legislatures, 
recognizing the many abuses which had 
existed in the vocation, had been induced 
to take up the question of regulating the 
teaching of music. 

“There has been much misapprehen- 
sion as to my position in this matter,” 
Mr. Freund went on to explain. “I have 
at no time undervalued the splendid 
efforts of the conscientious and capable 
teachers who believe that their salvation 
lies in the standardization that consists 
of the passing of a technical examina- 
tion. What I have contended is that for 
practical results—knowing the procedure 
of State legislatures as well as I do— 
the necessary first step is simple regis- 
tration. When this is once established 
the way to a scientific standardization 
will be made easier.” 

Mr. Freund complimented the associa- 
tion on its splendid showing at this ban- 
quet and maintained that the meeting 
showed beyond doubt the need of a great- 
er New York association of music 
teachers. 

Long and hearty applause greeted the 
speaker when he closed his address with 
a stirring declaration that the future of 
American musical culture and knowledge 
was centered in their work and that a 
movement was sweeping the country for 
a better appreciation of American music, 
of American music teachers, of Ameri- 
can composers—a movement of such 
enormous strength that no power on 
earth could stop it. 


Editor Cooke’s Address 


Mr. Cooke referred at some length to 
the work that had been accomplished by 
the Philadelphia Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, of which he is president, and in- 
dicated to his hearers along what lines 
such an organization could best be ef- 
fected. He said that the society must 
offer each member a definite return for 
the time and money he invested in it. 
Otherwise it could not hope to prosper. 
He spoke of the tremendous increase in 
interest in music throughout the coun- 
try and took occasion to pay a tribute to 
Mr. Freund’s propaganda. 

“One of the material results of Mr. 


Freund’s campaign,” he said, “is being 
felt by the music publishers and dealers. 
Many of them have been obliged to reach 
high upon their shelves and take down 
dusty sheet music representing the work 
of American composers 
hitherto been uncalled for.” 

The talking-machine and mechanical 
piano, he declared, were having a bene- 
ficial effect in popularizing music and he 
expressed the belief that instead of harm- 
ing the music teacher, these agencies 
would ultimately be of great assistance, 


which has” 


Guilmant Organ School of New York, 
spoke on the change in the public’s atti- 
tude toward his instrument. “Some years 
ago when my beloved master, Guilmant, 
came to this country and gave a recital 
at Carnegie Hall, throngs gathered to 
hear him and pay tribute to his genius. 
But I can distinctly remember hearing 
more than one apparently musical person 
express surprise over the fact that he 
played both with his hands and his feet, 
and at the same time.” Appreciation of 
the organ as a concert instrument was 





View of the Speakers’ Table at the New York State Teachers’ Association Banquet. 
Emma Walton Hodkinson, Arthur Scott Brook, John C. 


left to right facing the camera: 


From 


Freund, Frederick W. Schieder, James Francis Cooke, Dr. George Coleman Gow, Dr. 
William C. Carl, Walter L. Bogert, Edna Pearl Van Voorhis, Gustav L. Becker, Mrs. 


Becker 


as they were spreading the love for 
music and increasing the demand for 
competent instruction. 


Dr. Gow on Association Work 


Following Mr. Cooke, Dr. George Cole- 
man Gow, professor of music at Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and a man 
who has been foremost among the mu- 
sical educators in the East, outlined in 
a brief and concise speech, the various 
functions of the National, State and 
Local Associations. He pointed out that 
the National Association necessarily de- 
voted itself to academic questions and 
the addition to, and systematization of, 
present musical knowledge. .The State 
Association, he said, should concern itself 
with the development of the interests of 
the State and its teachers, while the local 
associations could specialize in supplying 
the needs of individual teachers and in 
increasing their efficiency through com- 
parison and advice. 


Mr, Lamson’s Tribute to Mr. Freund 


There was an admirable clarity of 
thought in the remarks made by Gard- 
ner Lamson, the eminent baritone and 
vocal teacher. He protested against Mr. 
Freund calling himself an old man. “I 
would rather call him a young man with 
a remarkable memory,” he said, continu- 
ing. “May he be spared to the cause 
and to us for many a long year.” This 
was received with ringing applause from 
the auditors. 

Mr. Lamson recounted the steps which 
had already been taken by him, acting 
for the National Association of Singing 
Teachers, in regard to ascertaining from 
Dr. John H. Finley, State Superintendent 
of Education, what the mind of those in 
authority at Albany would be toward 
legislation for the registration of music 
teachers. Though nothing has been ar- 
rived at definitely thus far it was pos- 
sible to understand from Mr. Lamson’s 
remarks that a reply was to be forth- 
coming in the near future. He empha- 
sized the fact that whether it was “Yes” 
or “No,” the association would continue 
its efforts to bring about some sort of 
legislation that would regulate the con- 
ditions which exist to-day. 

Dr. William C. Carl, director of the 


on the crescendo, he said, and whereas 
years ago he would be asked to omit 
Bach fugues from his programs in small 
towns, he now had requests for them 
when engaged to give recitals, and fre- 
quently double-encores at their con- 
clusion. 

Though he was not scheduled to speak 
on this occasion, Alfred Hallam, who was 
present, was introduced by President 
Schlieder. Mr. Hallam, an ex-president 
of the association, gave some statistics of 
membership in the association and re- 
lated how members had dropped out after 
the splendid convention of 1913. He said 
it was unaccountable and that it was 
for this reason that he mentioned it. 


Mr. Arens on Study Conditions 


The popular conductor of the People’s 
Symphony concerts, Franz X. Arens, was 
the final speaker. Mr. Arens in his 
genial way entertained his hearers with 
some anecdotes of his student days 
abroad in Munich, where he was in 
Rheinberger’s class with Horatio Parker, 
Henry Holden Huss and George W. Chad- 
wick. He spoke highly of the work of 
Mr. Freund and made emphatic the need 
of holding our music students in 
America. “When I came to New York 
some fifteen years ago,” he said, “I found 
that nothing was being done for the 
music student. Could we expect to keep 
him in America if we did not give him 
just that which he knew he could get 
in Europe? I have heard it called ‘at- 
mosphere’; perhaps it is. I will tell you 
what I call ‘atmosphere.’ It is the chance 
of hearing the best operatic and sym- 
phonic music in one’s student days. And 
that has always been possible abroad. In 
Munich where I studied I had free ad- 
mission to the rehearsals at the opera 
and reduced rates for performances. So 
did all the students of the conservatory. 
There we stood night after night drink- 
ing in the music of the masters, in the 
opera-house and the concert-halls. 

“This is what counts. It is in one’s 
youth that one must hear these things. 
In New York I think we have done some- 
thing for the music-student with our 
People’s Symphony eoncerts. For fifteen 
cents a symphony may be heard and in 
our auxiliary course at Washington Irv- 


ing High School such chamber organiza- 
tions as the Kneisel and Flonzaley Quar- 
tets and the Margulies Trio may be heard 
for a like sum. To-day we have the in- 
stitutions and the teachers. I have tried 
to get the Metropolitan Opera House to 
reserve a section of its top gallery for 
music students, especially for young 
composers, so that they may hear the 
operas at a rate cheaper than the regu- 
lar one. So far no action has been taken 
by Mr. Gatti-Casazza and his board of 
directors. But I feel that if such an 
association as yours would go and lay 
the matter before him steps might be 
taken to bring about this very desirable 
change. 

“T am certain that the great American 
composer will be one who has been 
trained right here in this country, that 
he will not be the result of impressions 
gotten abroad in a formative period of 
study. One can’t throw off those impres- 
sions. I know it, for I have tried to 
compose. I have written orchestral 
works, and big choral works with or- 
chestra, but they are too much in the 
manner of things which were impressed 
upon me while I was _ studying in 
Munich.” 

Among those present at the dinner 
were Carlo Kohrssen, John Rebarer, 
Lilian R. Rebarer, Herwegh Von Ende, 
Lawrence Goodman, H. C. Offen, Lilli M. 
Offen, Theodore M. Sewards, Amy Ray- 
Sewards, Edward W. Buckhout, Irving 
Wilson Voorhees, Mme. Buckhout, Dr. 
Floyd S. Muckey, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
W. Connor, J. S. VanCleve, Lilian B. 
Gillespie, May Laird Brown, Ida Wood- 
bury Seymour, Carl Rath, Nellie Mar- 
garet Bowman, Mrs. Belle McLeod 
Buvinger, H. Brooks Day, Adele Laeis 
Baldwin, Charlotte Babcock, Isabel D. 
Berry, Gertrude Bensheimer, Lois Pin- 
ney Clark, Emma L. Miles, Fannie G. 
Brines, Mrs. John H. E. Valentine, Mrs. 
M. Horan, May A. Carney, Bessie M. 
Morgan, Mrs. W. E. Bueldler, Mary 
Owen, Mr. and Mrs. Gustav Saenger, 
Eugenio di Pirani, Margaret de Forest- 
Anderson, J. van Broekhoeven, Melanie 
Guthman-Rice, Mr. and Mrs. Abraham 
W. Lilienthal, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Bloch, Mrs. Pisa Benderl, Albert D. 
Jewett, Elza Loyhner-Rahmm, E. E. 
Hazelwood, Clementine Tetedoux-Lusk, 
Grace Elliott, Arthur Judson, A. Walter 
Kramer, Paul M. Kempf, Mrs. Estelle 
W. Slocem, Mrs. J. D. Budd, Ralph L. 
Blaikie, M. M. Mullin, Zoe Bartholomew, 
Marthe Clodius, W. Francis Parsons, 
Nina Dimitrieff, Jacob Massell, Arthur 
C. Snellgrove, Emanuel Schwank, Chris- 
tine Trotin, Mrs. Anna L. Thomson, 
Lisbet Hoffman, George E. Shea, Celine 
Shea, F. L. Benedict, Elvira Kalkbren- 
ner, Elsie Schwindt, Adelaide Terry 
Graham, Elizabeth Cooke, Mrs. Morris 
Sternfeld, Hattie Sternfeld, Mrs. J. Irv- 
ing Wood, Felix Fazandie, Mrs. E. 
Schwank, Walter L. Bogert, Edna Pearl 
Van Voorhis, Gustav L. Becker, Fannie 
G. Becker, Jessie G. Fenner, Leila Tro- 
land-Gardner, Edmund B. Southwick, 
Mrs. Edmund B. Southwick, Florence M. 
Winselmann, A. S. MacBride, Lydia S. 
Reed, Mary Lamson, Gardner Lamson, 
J. M. Priaulx, V. Poppe, Mrs. Lowell T. 
Field, Henry H. Nast, Ida Louise Teb- 
betts, Herbert Stavely Sammond, Henry 
P. Noll, Albert Reeves Norton, S. M. 
Hodkinson, Theodore W. Springmeyer, 
W. S. Foringery, Adele Lewing, Lauretta 
Hall, Mrs. F. H. Shepard, Carolyn Beebe, 


Mabel Schlieder, Amy Fay, Charles 
Bowes, Alfred Hallam, Alice Levy, F. X. 
Arens, Emma W. Hodkinson, Arthur 


Seott Brook, Frederick W. Schlieder, 
John C. Freund, James Francis Cooke 
and Dr. William C. Carl. 





Special Trains to Pinehurst, N. C., for 
Kitty Cheatham’s Recital 


PINEHuRST, N. C., Feb. 20.—Special 
trains were run from nearby towns to 
Pinehurst for the Country Club recital 
of Kitty Cheatham. With Flora Mac- 
Donald as her accompanist, the noted 
“diseuse” gave one of her characteristic 
programs, in which the simplicity of 
her art and its healing power were in- 
spiringly manifested. During her visit 
Miss Cheatham was the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph Page, Mr. Page being a 
son of the American ambassador to 
England. 





Mr. Stahlschmidt’s Talk on Psychology 
of Self Expression 


Arthur Edward Stahlschmidt, teacher 
of singing, gave an informal talk on the 
Psychology of Self Expression on Sat- 
urday afternoon, February 27, in the 
studios of Edna Pearl Van Voorhis at 
AXolian Hall. His audience derived no 
small benefit from his clear manner of 
expressing his ideas. He spoke at length 
upon the difference between perception 
and conception. Marguerite Hobert, so- 
prano, sang with true feeling several 
French songs. 
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German 
Tenor Relates that His Voice 


Metropolitan’s New 


Was “Discovered”? by His 
Wife and by the Famous Con- 
ductor—He Was Also a Jean 
de Reszke Pupil—His Cosmo- 
politanism in Art Not Marred 
by Wartime Rancor—Finds 
Metropolitan’s Standard of 
Performances Notable 


O be “discovered” in 1903 and there- 
upon to make a career, so that 
within little more than a decade one is 
summoned to the Metropolitan Opera 
House as one of its leading tenors would 
seem to indicate unusual ability as well 
as unfailing industriousness on the part 
of the singer achieving it. Further, 


to win a place of distinction within these 
twelve years, not only in one’s own land, 
but in foreign countries, adds notably to 
the accomplishment. This is precisely 
what Johannes Sembach has done. The 
German tenor, new to Metropolitan audi- 
ences this season, is an indefatigable 
worker. He likes to have plenty to do 
and admits it frankly enough. When a 
MusIcCAL AMERICA representative called 
on him recently he had just come in from 
a long “Parsifal’” rehearsal. Even then 
he was not napping, but was taking one 
of those rests in which even the busiest 
must indulge at times. 

“It was really my wife and Gustav 
Mahler who. discovered my voice,” Mr. 
Sembach told the writer. His charming 
wife modestly denied her share therein, 
only to be assured by him that what he 
was saying was true. “With Mahler I 
was associated at the Hofoper in Vienna 
during the years 1903 to 1907. You 
know what Mahler did in Vienna. How 
he revolutionized the doings at the Royal 
Opera! Everything that had fallen into 
desuetude was brought out and re- 
studied. And how he knew how to in- 
ject new blood into what had become a 
matter of routine! Of course, his labors 
were at first not appreciated, nor were 
his innovations admired as they deserved 
to be. But the public soon realized that 
it was listening to the greatest perform- 
inces it had ever been offered and then 
Mahler was idolized. We did ‘Don Juan’ 
in an entirely new version, prepared 
with that attention to every detail which 
has made Mahler’s name a revered one 
wherever he has conducted opera. 

“And Pfitzner’s ‘Die Rose von Liebes- 

varten’ was put on, too. I always feel 
that Pfitzner is shamefully neglected. 
Die Rose’ is a work that will be success- 
ful when it is heard in America. It is 
juite Wagnerian, you know, and there is 
comething very big in its conception. I 
would like to see it produced at the Met- 
ropolitan, for it stands high among con- 
temporary German music-dramas. In 
act, there is nothing new that I con- 
ider any finer. Then I did all the Wag- 
er réles, except the two Siegfrieds, in 
those glorious Auffiihrungen, which Mah- 
er planned with a devotion to the mas- 
ter’s ideals worthy of everyone’s ad- 
miration.” 


Long Service in Dresden 


Vienna was followed by a longer en- 
ragement, in fact, there since has been 
o other for him until the tenor’s selec- 
tion for the Metropolitan. The Royal 
Opera at Dresden called him in 1907 and 
there he sang through 1913. While 
there in 1911 he heard of the success of 
everal German tenors who had spent 
ome time under Jean de Reszke in 
Paris. 

“The de Reszke idea seized me and I 
lecided that I must journey to the great 
master. Permission to go had to be ob- 
tained. And I worked for a year and a 
half in Paris. De Reszke is so splendid 
that one cannot talk about him without 
using superlatives all the time. He must 
have been fond of me, for I stayed longer 
under his guidance than did the other 
German tenors who, like myself, were al- 
ready on their way to prominence in the 
operatic world. And last year when I 
was in Covent Garden he sent me a pos- 
tal on which he wrote that he was happy 
and proud to know that I was winning 
laurels on the very stages on which he 
had celebrated many triumphs in years 
gone by. 




















Johannes Sembach, the New Ger- 
man Tenor of the Metropolitan 

' Opera. No, 1. As “Canio” in 
“I Pagliacci”; No. 2. In Lon- 
don: (Left to Right) Mr. Sem- 
bach, Cacilie Riische-Endorf, 
Wagnerian Soprano; Mrs. Sem- 
bach and Paul Bender, Bass- 
Baritone of the Munich Opera; 
No. 3. Mr. Sembach; No. 4. As 
“Parsifal” 


“In 1910 I first went to Covent Gar- 
den and sang Loge in ‘Rheingold’ and 
Stegmund in ‘Walkiire’ under Hans 
Richter. Then last year I went again, 
not only singing German operas, but also 
the Italian. I sang an ‘Aida’ perform- 
ance in Italian there, for which I was 
praised very much.” Mr. Sembach was 
the Parsifal of the Russell season at the 
Champs Elysées Theater in Paris last 
Summer and was engaged for the season 
planned for the coming Summer. All 
of that is now cancelled, as the tenor 
fears that he will not be very welcome in 
France for some years to come. Like all 
educated Germans, however, he refuses 
to drag the war into art and his feelings 
for the nations which are at war with 
his fatherland are not directed to their 
art life. 


Toscanini a Revelation 


Few new singers at the Metropolitan 
escape the spell of Arturo Toscanini. 
Mr. Sembach is one who truly sits and 
marvels at the genius of the illustrious 
Italian. “Before I came to America,” 
remarked Mr. Sembach, “Mahler and 
von Schuch were for me the acme, the 
highest possible point in the operatic 
conductor’s art. Then I heard Toscanini. 
I have only sung one réle under him— 
Adolar in ‘Euryanthe’—but I am simply 
spellbound when I think of his superb 
mastery of his forces. The conductor 
in an operatic performance either makes 
or breaks it and in Germany we are ac- 
customed to very fine conductors. You 
have heard of von Schuch. I can tell 
you that he approached Toscanini in the 
miraculous manner in which he con- 
ducted for the singers. 

“That is where conductors differ. 
Schuch and Toscanini subdue the or- 
chestral tone when there is something to 
sing; Mahler, on the other hand, achieved 
perhaps the highest perfection in the or- 
chestral performance. He put his entire 




















energy into that and, if the singers came 
in and were heard, he reckoned it good; 
if not, he was just as happy. You know 
he didn’t have much use for the average 


singer. With Toscanini one sings with 
such ease, for it does not take long for 
one to feel that he is sensitive to every 
mood which a singer undergoes in a per- 
formance, when, for example, anticipat- 
ing a weak spot he lashes up his orches- 
tra and covers it, or lessening the 
amount of orchestral tone allows one to 
sing a passage mezza voce. 


Sings French and Italian Roles 


“My répertoire? You can’t imagine 
all the réles one has to know abroad. 
There we sing the Italian and French 
operas as well as our own composers’ 
works. Canio, Turiddu, Faust, Hof- 
mann and Rhadames, I have sung them 
all again and again. I should like to do 
some of the Italian ones here. But in 
the Metropolitan it would not be right 
for the German singers to do Italian 
réles, unless the Italians were to alter- 
nate with us in our répertoire, would 
it? I sing all the Wagner parts, except 
Tristan and the Siegfrieds. These I 
have already been adued to learn and 
shall do so. I shall sing Walther von 
Stolzing this season. De Reszke was in 
favor of my letting the Siegfrieds alone, 
for he is of the belief that a tenor, whose 
voice is lyric in quality, as mine is, 
should not tackle the big heroic Wag- 
nerian parts. To him it was quite like 
a soprano’s singing Violetta one even- 
ing and following it the next by singing 
Briinnhilde in “Gétterdiammerung.” It 
is scarcely as bad as that, however. 
Your audiences are discriminating and 
responsive. In the short time that I 
have been here I have felt their cor- 
diality and appreciate it. The general 
standard of the Metropolitan perform- 
ances is notable. I come again to Tos- 
canini when I ask you where in the 











world is there such a ‘Trovatore’ per- 
formance to be heard as that of last Sat- 
urday afternoon?. It was really a reve- 
lation to me to see what could be done 
to Verdi’s old battle-horse, which has 
been sung countless times in a most per- 
functory manner all over the world. All 
that could be done for it, Toscanini ac- 
complished. Such revivals add to an 
opera house’s prestige, especially when 
the singers concerned are artists like 
Mme. Destinn, Mme. Ober and Messrs. 
Martinelli and Amato.” 
A. WALTER KRAMER. 





Joint Concert of Russian Songs 


On Sunday evening, February 28, Mr. 
J. Medvedieff and Mrs. Rosowskaia- 
Medvedieff gave a lenethy program of 


Russian music at A®olian Hall, New 
York. The composers included were 
Tschaikowsky, Arensky, Rachmaninow, 


Glinka and many others. In Mr. Med- 
vedieff’s first group “Razbitaia Vaza” 
(Broken Vase) by Arensky, was received 
with enthusiasm. A number from the 
opera “Nero” of Rubinstein was 
heartily re-demanded. Mme. Rosowskaia- 
Medvedieff sang Wrangel’s “Kakaia 
Notch” with much feeling and author- 
ity. The attendance was small. 


Rises From Newsboy to Operatic Bari- 
tone in Three Years 


Los ANGELES, CAL., March 1.—Filippo 
Bennyan,:the young baritone who re- 
ceived his musical training in this city 
and who has risen from complete ob- 
scurity to the operatic stage in three 
years, scored a triumph as Athanaél in 
the National Grand Opera Company’s 
production of “Thais” recently. Mr. 
Bennyan sold papers in Los Angeles 
streets three years ago and his appear- 
ance claims keen interest from this city’s 
music lovers. 
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HUTCHESON DEVOTES 
PROGRAM TO BACH 


Pianist Aided by Gabrilowitsch 
and Franko Players in His 
Admirable Concert 


Ernest Hutcheson, pianist and Bach 
enthusiast, with the assistance of Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, pianist, and Sam Franko 
and an orchestra of strings, oboes, bas- 
soon and organ, presented in AM®olian 
Hall, New York, on the afternoon of 
February 24, a program of works by 
Bach. The program was: , 


Concerto in D Minor, for Piano and String 
Orchestra; Partitia in B Flat, Fugue in A 
Minor, for Piano Alone; Introduction to the 
Cantata, ‘“‘Am Abend der Desselbigen Sab- 
baths,” for String Orchestra, Two Oboes, 
Bassoon and Organ (First Performance in 
New York); the Italian Concerto, Chromatic 
Fantasia and Fugue, for Piano Alone; Con- 
certo in C, for Two Pianos and String Or- 
chestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Ernest 
Hutcheson. 


The mere giving of a Bach program 
is not in itself a matter for extraor- 
dinary comment, for Bach concerts have 
been given many times in New York, but 
the giving of this concert does, indeed, 
call for extraordinary comment. Because 
of his enthusiasm for Bach and quite 
aside from any credit which might 
accrue to himself, Mr. Hutcheson ar- 
ranged a program of great interest and 
presented it for the sake of the music 
and not for his own benefit. For doing 
this Mr. Hutcheson deserves the thanks 
of all sincere music lovers. 

Such being the case, it would be mani- 
festly out of place to state that Mr. 
Hutcheson played this phrase well or 
that phrase not so well, for such a pro- 
gram must be treated as an entity. 
Technically, of course, the player pre- 
sented his program with a clarity and 


sureness which made for the delight of 
the audience. Added to this were an 
enthusism and a nobility of conception 
which made clear the ideas of the com- 
poser. Perhaps the highest point in the 
program was reached in the Chromatic 
Fantasie and Fugue. This, one of the 
noblest of Bach’s works, was given with 
a breadth of conception and an atten- 
tion to detail which made its rendition 
memorable. 

The double concerto, with orchestral 
accompaniment, showed two performers 
to be in full accord both technically and 
from an interpretative standpoint. Both 
the composition and the performers were 
worthy of the great applause which 
greeted its rendition. 

Sam Franko with his orchestral forces 


- gave discreet and well studied accom- 


paniments and added to the interest of 
the program by performing a lovely in- 
troduction to one of the cantatas, pre- 
sented for the first time in America. 
That Mr. Franko’s work was appre- 
ciated was shown by the hearty approval 
of the audience. Altogether this con- 
cert was one of the most enjoyable fea- 
tures of a New York season which has 
brought forth many interesting com- 
positions and players. A. J. 





Alexander Bloch and His Wife in Joint 
Recital 


An enjoyable joint recital was given 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Pros- 
kauer, New York, on Monday evening, 
March 1, by Alexander Bloch, violinist, 
and his wife, Blanche Bloch, pianist. The 
artists presented Mozart’s E Flat Ma- 
jor Sonata as their opening number, 
playing the old work with devotion to 
its rococo spirit. Mr. Bloch’s_ solo 
pieces were the Vitali Chaconne and 
shorter pieces by Wagner-Wilhelmj, 
Sgambati, Cecil Burleigh, Chopin-Auer 
and Pugnani-Kreisler, in which he won 
his hearers’ favor at once. Miss Bloch 
demonstrated her pianistic gifts in 
Chopin’s C Sharp Minor Prelude, Ravel’s 
“Jeux d’Eau,” a Zanella Minuet and 
Liszt’s “‘Waldesrauschen.” 


ORNSTEIN PRESENTS 
MORE OF HIS MUSIC 


His Sketches and Shadow Pieces 
in Third Recital—Splendid 
Pianism Revealed 





Reaching the third post in his series 
of recitals Leo Ornstein appeared at the 
Bandbox Theater, New York, on Sunday 
evening, February 28. The audience 
was again a large one, proving that 
these presentations of modern piano 
music have aroused much interest in 


musical circles. 

Mr. Ornstein’s music has been gener- 
ally considered the most vital part of 
these recitals and in many ways it is. 
On this occasion he played a new set of 
Seven Sketches, short pieces in varying 
styles. Of them the first, second and 
seventh seemed the best. One noticed 
once more the superb rhythmic innova- 
tions which Mr. Ornstein accomplishes 
in his new music. The harmonies, which 
do not baffle one after hearing a certain 
amount of this music, are similar to 
those employed in his other pieces. 
Two Shadow Pieces—‘Dancing Shadow” 
and “Shadow in Pursuit”—were also 
offered by the pianist; they seemed less 
balanced and_ rather’ unconvincing, 
though the second has a definite formal 
plan carried out most logically. 

Two performances stand out prom- 
inently for Leo Ornstein, pianist. These 
were his playing of Ravel’s set of pieces 
called “Gaspard de la Nuit” and De- 
bussy’s “L’Isle Joyeuse.” Ravel’s pieces 
are unquestionably among the greatest 
things that modern France has given us 
for the piano and as Mr. Ornstein plays 
them they are indubitably significant. 
Unlike “Ondine,” “Le Gibet” and “Scar- 
bo” seem to have been heard for the first 
time. Mr. Ornstein brought to “Ondine” 
much that was new, while he delivered 


the other pieces of the set with an 
imaginative beauty and an understand- 
ing which one rarely encounters. De- 
bussy’s “L’Isle Joyeuse,” which at best 
is much inferior to the Ravel as music, 
is generally played anaemically, daintily 
and prettily. This is the case when it is 
heard from pianists who believe that all 
Debussy is mystical and misty. Mr. 
Ornstein knows its meaning; he: played 
it with bright, exulting spirit and with 
joy unbounding. At the close of this 
piece he was given little short of an 
ovation. 

There was splendid playing, too, in his 
performance of Scriabine’s “Four Pre- 
ludes” and his Sonata in F Sharp 
Minor, Op. 23, Albeniz’s “El Albaicin” 
and Debussy’s “Children’s Corner.” The 
Scriabine is like most of its composer’s 
early music, half-heartedly modern, lan- 
guishing in feeling and unoriginal har- 
monically. Mr. Ornstein has his own 
ideas about Debussy’s set of pieces for 
children. If he did the “Little Shep- 
herd” rather quickly and with not 
enough poetry, he more than atoned for 
it with his whimsical playing of 
“Jumbo’s Lullaby” and “Golliwog’s 
Cakewalk.” A. W. K. 





Boston’s Opera Problem Still Unsolved 


BosTon, Feb. 28.—It can be authori- 
tatively stated that thus far no actual 
solution of the operatic problem in Bos- 
ton has been reached, although it is not 
believed that a triple alliance between 
Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia will 
prove a possibility. It is probable that 
Boston will have its own opera next sea- 
son. Already offers to continue produc- 
tions at the Boston Opera House have 
been made Mr. Jordan by _ various 
parties, none of which, however, has 
been considered seriously. Mr. Jordan, 
who will not go into operatic production 
as actively or as extensively as in the 
past, is waiting for the opera to obtain 
backers of sufficient financial and artis- 
tic solidity to warrant the continuing 
of the enterprise. Mr. Russell is not 
likely to direct here again. O. D. 
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Dear MusICcAL AMERICA: 


Said one charming young American 
girl to another, as they came out from 
the concert at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, last Sunday night: 

“Do you know, I was in the Seventh 
Heaven of happiness when Kreisler 
played the Andante of the E Minor Con- 
certo of Mendelssohn!” 

That, indeed, was the opinion of the 
largest audience that has assembled at 
any concert or, indeed, for any perform- 
ance at the Metropolitan this season. It 
had been drawn by Kreisler, Melanie 
Kurt, Witherspoon and the orchestra. 

What is the charm of Kreisler?—who 


may be said, indeed, to stand absolutely 
in a class by himself. 

Some would tell you it is his wonder- 
ful power as a musician. Others, his 
extraordinary dexterity with the bow. 
Others will tell you that it is the ex- 
quisite taste and musicianly feeling 
which he exhibits when he plays. 

For my part, I think one of the great 
reasons of his tremendous and well de- 
served popularity is that he never, un- 
der any circumstances whatever, forces 
his instrument for the sake of some ef- 
fect. He keeps it absolutely within its 
legitimate scope, with the result that he 
develops a tone of surpassing beauty, 
and of almost uncanny musical sweetness 
and quality. How many players are 
there of whom this can be said?—that 
they never force the instrument, whether 
it be a piano, a violin, a ’cello or even 
the human voice, for the sake of making 
a momentary effect upon “the ground- 
lings.” Indeed, but few. 

That, to me, is one of Kreisler’s great- 
est charms—that he does not attempt to 
produce a ’cello tone from the violin, just 
as some ’cellists try to produce a violin 
tone on the ’cello and as some singers 
force the voice so as to produce an aston- 
ishing volume of tone, which presently 
results in their inability to sing a piano 
passage, or even mezza voce. 

Then, too, I think much of the pleasure 
which Kreisler gives is that he relieves 
his audience at once of ail uncertainty, 
and so they feel that they can just sit 
back and enjoy the beautiful music that 
flows from his bow. 

Did you ever stop to think how many 
players and singers, even of eminence, 
through the feeling of uncertainty which 
they create as to whether they will ac- 
complish a certain passage correctly or 
reach a certain note, distress an audience 
through the natural sympathy which 
auditors feel for a performer. 

How often have I not been distressed 
when a great pianist pounded the instru- 
ment and there came from it jarring 
sounds, instead of music! Or the popu- 
lar baritone or tenor, in order to “bring 
down the house,” as they call it, forced 
the tone to such an extent that you felt 
nervous as to whether his voice would 
break before he finished. 

Kreisler, to me, is more than a superb 
and unparalleled violinist. He is a 
standard for this generation as to the 
positively enthralling music which can be 
produced by a man wholly sincere, dis- 
daining all tricks—so common with many 
violinists—who gives you the composi- 
tions of the masters with all his soul. 


x * * 


If it were possible to imagine a more 
striking contrast to the classic simplicity 
of Kreisler, it would be the strenuous 
artificiality of Hedwig Reicher, the Ger- 
man actress, who, under the management 
of her father, Wilhelm Reicher, is en- 
gaged now in elevating the drama in this 


city by producing certain plays of dis- 
tinguished dramatists which are not like- 
ly to be found in the repertoire of any 
of our modern managers. 

The elevating effort was made under 
the title of “The Modern Stage,” so 
every patriotic German purchased seats 
for Hauptman’s “Elga,” the first piece 
produced at the Garrick Theater. It is 
founded on a trite theme, that of a man, 
a soldier, in the Middle Ages, who goes 
to sleep in the tower of an old castle 
and dreams what had transpired in the 
room. The story is a gruesome one, of 
a nobleman who had picked up a pretty 
girl from the streets and made her his 
wife, only to discover that she had be- 
trayed him and that her child was not 
his, but her lover’s, for all of which he 
took a terrible revenge. Having accom- 
plished her lover’s death and her execu- 
tion, he used his wealth, as was the cus- 
tom in those cheerful times, as well as 
the bones, blood and flesh of the lady 
and her lover, to found a monastery. 

During two hours of uninterrupted 
gloom, a play which had some strongly 
tragic moments was presented, unfor- 
tunately, by actors who were with scarce 
an exception wholly inadequate to their 
parts. But it was in the chief réle, that 
of Elga, that Miss Reicher gave one of 
those extraordinary exhibitions of ebul- 
lient hysteria, which, with some German 
actresses is supposed to represent the 
very depths of tragic emotion. 

I bring up this performance for sev- 
eral reasons: First, because it illustrates 
the readiness of even intelligent people 
in this city to rush to support anybody 
who poses as desirous of elevating the 
stage. In the next place, it illustrates 
the ridiculous idea that many foreigners 
have as to the intelligence and culture 
of a New York audience. And finally, it 
shows us precisely that artificial, un- 
natural, forced exhibition of emotion is 
the opposite pole, whether on the dra- 
matic, concert stage or operatic stage, 
to the easy, natural exhibition of emo- 
tion, be it in tragedy or comedy, which is 
the distinguishing characteristic of the 
really great artist. 


x * * 


Once again the unexpected has hap- 
pened! 

I made up my mind, when I heard that 
Caruso was going to leave u’ before the 
season was over, that if Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza produced “Carmen” without 
him, but with Miss Farrar, he would 
have a crowded house, and I also made 
up my mind that if he produced “Pagli- 
acci” with Martinelli, that young tenor 
would score a_ sensational success. 
think I am likely to pull off the double 
event. 

There can be no question whatever 
that Monday night Mr. Martinelli made 
a complete and emphatic impression upon 
the audience, and remember that this was 
with the tones of Caruso still ringing in 
our ears, for it was in “Pagliacci” that 
the great tenor made his farewell. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, it 
is all the more striking that Mr. Martin- 
elli should have made the hit he did. 

This young tenor undoubtedly has a 
great future before him, though there 
are some who think that unless he uses 
his voice with more discretion he is like- 
ly to have trouble before long. 

Not one wit behind Martinelli’s suc- 
cess was that of Riccardo Martin a few 
nights before as Rhadames in “Aida.” 
Mr. Martin was in fine voice and aroused 
the enthusiasm of what is called a 
“capacity house.” Some of the critics, 
who do not appear well inclined to our 
leading American operatic tenor, passed 
his performance over with a few words 
of more or less perfunctory praise. 

As usual, Henry T. Finck, of the New 
York Evening Post. gave Mr. Martin 
his due. Apart from the individual merit 
of Mr. Martin’s art, Mr. Finck declares 
that it has a national significance. Every- 
body knows the striking generic differ- 
ence between the timbre and the style of 
Italian tenors and German tenors. Now, 
Riccardo Martin does not sing quite like 
an Italian tenor, nor does he sing like 
a German. His voice has much of the 
mellifluous, dulcet quality of the best 
Italian singers, while at the same time 
it has the virile quality of the German 
tenor’s organ, without its too often exces- 
sive robustness. 

To a friend who found some opportun- 
ity for criticism in Mr. Martin’s per- 
formance, I quoted something that Mme. 
Alda said at the time when she did not 
have much opportunity to appear at the 
Metropolitan in the early part of her 
career here, namely, that an operatic 
singer who has been off the stage for 
some time can never do his or her best 
until they have worked themselves once 
more into the atmosphere of the opera 
house and also have had sufficient use of 
the voice to display it to its best advan- 
tage. 

After Mr. Martin has sung a few more 
times I think we shall realize that he has 


made a great advance in his art, and 
that it will be advisable for the Metro- 
politan management, never mind what 
differences may have existed in the past 
between him and it, to give him more op- 
portunity, which, I sincerely believe, will 
be gratefully accepted by the opera-going 
public, except, perhaps, by a few Amer- 
icans who never can tolerate anything 
or anybody, except they come from the 
other side of the water. 


* * * 


The reported bankruptcy of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, with liabilities of 
considerably over a quarter of a million 
dollars, which, however, appear to be al- 
most entirely due to Mr. Harold F. Mc- 
Cormick, the multi-millionaire, who ad- 
vanced the money to meet all claims, has 
not astonished me. None of the artists 
or those who have been engaged in the 
performances are likely to suffer. The 
only trouble that may possibly arise will 
be over some disputed contracts. The 
situation is interesting from one point 
of view, namely, that it shows the differ- 
ence between the true state of affairs 
and the fiction which was given out by 
the management to the effect that last 
season they managed to come out some- 
what ahead. 

As to whether there really is sufficient 
demand in Chicago for high grade opera 
opinions differ. Some people think that 
if the right kind of a popular appeal were 
made there would be no deficit, especially 
if the artists, the various conductors and 
others were paid reasonable, instead of 
unreasonable salaries. 

On the other hand, it is contended that 
Chicago has not yet developed a sufficient- 
ly cultured class who would be willing, 
for the sake of the social side of opera, 
to maintain it, so that the burden would 
not fall upon some one public spirited 
wealthy man. 

It is my contention that the tendency 
of the American people is to “let George 
do it,” as they say, when “George” 
shows a disposition to do it. Hence, 
whenever it becomes known that a few 
wealthy people have taken anything up 
and are disposed to put it through, never 
mind what it is, ordinary persons are 
apt to let them do it, and to cease any in- 
terest they might have had. 

That, I believe, was one of the causes 
of the failure of the Century Opera Com- 
pany, here in New York, to which the 
public was undoubtedly prepared at one 
time to give hearty and adequate sup- 
port. But when they read in the news- 
papers that Mr. Kahn and Mr. Vander- 
bilt and Mr. Mackay and their associates 
were interested, the public said, “Well, 
all right, let these gentiemen put it 
through.” 

In the same way in Chicago, when it 
became known that the McCormicks had 
a great interest in the opera and that 
Mrs. McCormick and some other ladies 
were devoted to Director Campanini, 
there was just that much less interest 
taken. I am the more inclined to be- 
lieve that my position is sound for the 
reason that the Thomas Orchestra was 
first put on a solid basis when it was 
supported by popular subscription, in 
which ordinary people who could afford 
only a moderate sum were permitted to 
have a share. 

In other words, I do not believe that 
the deficit of the opera is any reflection 
upon the Chicago people as showing their 
lack of a disposition to support a season 
of superior opera. On the contrary, I 
think it is simply a reflection on the 
manner in which the whole scheme was 
managed. 

* * * 


Referring to the socially elect, reminds 
me that Isadora Duncan, who not only 
stands for the classic in dancing, but is 
trying to bring us back to primitive 
methods, as well as to induce us to re- 
turn to the primitive conditions of our 
prehistoric forefathers, when a man con- 
sidered a few cabbage leaves on his head 
full dress and a lady was prepared for 
the highest social function with a single 
fig leaf, recently created a sensation at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, when, at 
the end of her last dance she delivered 
an attack unon American audiences and 
declared that the only public that knew 
anvthing about art was on the East 
Side. 

She also said that she did not care 
anything for “the boxes.” 

In the course of her tirade she said 
that she had been accused of saying hard 
things about America, her native coun- 
try. 

“T have said these hard things,” said 
she, “because I love America, just as a 
man who has been scorned by his sweet- 
heart sometimes writes hard and cruel 
things to her.” Evidently Miss Duncan 
considers that she has been scorned. 

However, there is just one question I 
would like to ask the lady—namely, had 
she been successful during her present 
visit would she not have had an entirely 
different idea of this country?—which, 


however, would have been no better nor 
worse than it is. 

The trouble with Miss Duncan is, that 
while she, undoubtedly, has done some 
good work, especially by carrying us 
away from the stilted, artificial customs 
and manners of modern times, to some- 
thing more graceful and natural, includ- 
ing clothes—or their absence, bye the 
bye—yet she does not seem to realize that 
her last attempt to interest the public 
in New York was made at a most un- 
propitious time, when the very people 
who were likely to support her have been 
seriously stricken one way or another 
by the war, when every business enter- 
prise is feeling the effect, when not half 
the theatres are paying expenses. How 
could she expect, at such a time that she 
alone would be exempt from influences 
which are exercising so disastrous an 
effect everywhere? 

As far as abusing the people in the 
boxes is concerned, that is a cheap means 
of attracting public attention. The people 
in the boxes are no worse, nor better, 
than average rich people. They may be 
somewhat indifferent to what is going 
on, because they soon become blasé by 
the very surfeit of good things which 
their wealth brings them, but that they 
are not indifferent to beautiful dancing 
was very clearly shown some years ago, 
when, contrary to custom, the people in 
the parterre boxes remained after the 
opera was over to see and enjoy the 
dancing of Pavlowa and Mordkin. 

* * * 

That was a clever idea of George Ham- 
lin and Christine Miller to join their 
forces in recitals and give us some of 
the duets that we have not heard for a 
long time on the concert stage. And if 
should certainly be a satisfaction to those 
who still take interest in beautiful sing- 
ing to know that the enterprising pair 
have every reason to feel satisfied with 
the result of their experiment. 

Miss Miller’s beautiful contralto and 
Mr. Hamlin’s tenor unite well, because 
each of them is a skilled musician. They 
also display a concord of sentiment which 
enables them to give, not only an exceed- 
ingly artistic, but a most enjoyable enter- 
tainment. So I bespeak for them a good- 
ly audience wherever they are announced 
to appear together, in the future. 

* * x 

The sudden death of Berger, the young 
German tenor of the Metropolitan, is 
particularly sad. It is certainly remark- 
able that it is just a year ago to the day 
that another member of the Metropolitan 
Company, a very similar type, died as 
suddenly, namely, Putnam Griswold. 

Berger was a charming man socially, 
and a sincere, earnest artist. In fact, 
his earnestness and devotion to his work 
were partly responsible for his untimely 
end. Had he taken the advice of friends, 
given him only ten days ago, to the ef- 
fect that he should endeavor to recover 
his health, not by means of doctors and 
drugs, but by going to Florida, and, if 
that should not prove beneficial, by go- 
ing to the tropics, it is quite probable 
that he would still be among us. 

But he was anxious to keep his agree- 
ment with Mr. Gatti, and so on the very 
day that he died he told Mr. Gatti that 
he was better and that he would sing at 
the concert last Sunday night, at the 
Metropolitan, as announced. 

Berger was a handsome fellow and 
had a most amiable disposition, so it is 
no wonder that Marie Rappold fell in 
love with him and married him. They 
were a fine pair and very devoted to one 
another. 

* + * 


One of Aesop’s fables tells of a jack- 
daw, who, coming upon some peacock’s 
feathers, promptly appropriated them 
and strutted about, thinking that people 
would mistake him for the more glorious 
bird, till a fox, coming up, upbraided him 
and told him that, as in the case of the 
jackass who put on the lion’s skin, his 
voice would betray him. 

I commend the perusal of this ancient 
fable to the attention of the gentleman 
who writes certain paragraphs for Har- 
per’s Bazaar. It may suggest something 
to him. 

x * * 


The war is certainly creating a lot of 
bad blood. Even the foreign musicians 
are becoming infected. Here we have 
Sir Hubert Parry, England’s leading 
musical scholar, delivering himself of the 
following, when he made an address be- 
fore the students of the Royal College 
of Music: 

“If ultimately the imperial bird of 
Prussia, which to me looks so much like 
a spatch-cocked carrion crow, waves over 
our towers in place of the Union Jack, 
all the people belonging to it will prefer 
extermination to submission; and I con- 
fidently believe that if we have to stand 
in rows over against the Albert Hall with 
files of Prussian soldiers ready to demol- 
ish us, we shall all look down the mur- 
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derous barrels without winking an eye- 
lash. But if, on the other hand, that 
hideous bird is duly and properly cooked, 
I hope we shall show none of the arro- 
gance which has caused it to be the most 
poisonous emblem in the whole universe, 
but display our victorious joy with mod- 
esty, and even with chivalrous courtesy 
to our enemies.” 

This is certainly beautiful, coming, as 
it does, from a peaceful, amiable musi- 
cian! 

* * * 


One of the most extraordinary stories 
about the influence of music in the war 
is told by a soldier writing from the 
trenches near Dixmude. This soldier 
wrote that on a miserable night, when the 
rain was falling in torrents, out of the 


darkness there came a tenor voice, which 
sang the Welsh ballad called “Hob y 
Deri Dando.” 

At the end there was a round of ap- 
plause from the trenches. Imagine how 
surprised was the soldier to hear clap- 
ping and calls for more, in good English, 
coming from the German _ trenches, 
whereupon the Welshman gave “Mintra 
Dwen.” 

During this improvised concert not a 
shot was fired, says the story. They had 
all forgotton about the war. So a bar- 
gain was struck by the Germans, that 
if the Welshman would give them an- 
other song, they would not fire a shot 
till daylight. 

Then, no doubt for the first time in 
their lives, the Germans heard the 
Welsh national anthem, “Hen wlad fy 
Nhadau.” 

It only goes to show that underlying 
all the hate men are human, and if let 
alone would be brothers and not mere 
“food for cannon” says, Your 


MEPHISTO. 





MME. VAN ENDERT IN 
STRANSKY PROGRAM 


Soprano Philharmonic Soloist in 
Sunday Concert of Much 
Excellence 


For the concert of the New York Phil- 
harmonic on Sunday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 28, Josef Stransky made an excel- 
lent program, with Tschaikowsky’s Fifth 
Symphony as the piéce de résistance, 
Grieg’s Second “Peer Gynt” Suite and 
two Brahms’s Hungarian Dances as the 
other offerings. 

Of Mr. Stransky’s reading of this 
Tschaikowsky symphony nothing need be 


recorded except that he plays it in a 
manner which brings out its best quali- 
ties and succeeds to a degree in suppress- 
ing such passages as verge on the banal. 
The Andante, perhaps the finest of all 
Tschaikowsky’s symphonic writings was 
given with superb tonal qualty, the 
climax being attained overpoweringly. The 
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Glen Dillard Gunn in the 
Chicago Tribune. 


‘“‘Miss Wakefield by the faulit- 
less legato and sostenuto of her 
method as well as by the excep- 
tional beauty of the voice itself, 
supplied a contrast which the 
audience recognized with cor- 
dial applause.’’ 
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audience which contained Tschaikows- 
kyites in goodly numbers, applauded Mr. 
Stransky and his men with enthusiasm. 

The soloist of the afternoon was Eliza- 
beth van Endert, the German soprano 
of the Dresden and Berlin Royal Opera 
houses, heard here once last season, when 
she was introduced to the New York 
musical public by Dr. Karl Muck at a 
concert of the Boston Symphony. On this 
occasion Mme. van Endert sang the aria 
“Wie nahte mir die Schlummer” from 
Weber’s “Freischiitz” and Reger’s “Wald- 
einsamkeit” and “Maria Wiegenlied,” 
Strauss’s “Standchen” and MHumper- 
dinck’s “Wiegenlied.” She was most suc- 
cessful in picturing the moods of the last 
four named songs which were given with 
orchestra and was applauded at the close 
of the group. Among those who enjoyed 
her performance the most were Julia 
Culp and her accompanist, Coenraad v. 
Bos, who occupied a box and waxed en- 
thusisatic over her singing. Mme. van 
Endert also sang “Solvejg’s Song” in the 
performance of the Grieg suite. 

A. W. K. 





American Songs in Mundell Choral 


Club Program 


In the season’s first concert of the 
Mundell Choral Club, of Brooklyn, on 
February 10, at the Hotel Bossert, the 
feature was a group of songs by Mary 
Helen Brown, ably interpreted by Fred- 
erick Gunther, baritone. Besides these, 
Mr. Gunther sang a group of songs 
which included Hallett Gilberté’s “Two 
Roses,” Victor MHerbert’s “Outlaw’s 
Song” and Hawley’s “Noon and Night.” 
The other soloists of the evening were 
Mrs. Lucy Mallory La Forge, soprano; 
Claire Lampman, contralto, and Charles 
Naegele, pianist. 





Flonzaleys Regale Lexington 
Studio Club Auditors 


LEXINGTON, Ky., Feb. 27.—The second 
concert of the Studio Club artist series 
brought the Flonzaley Quartet. A pro- 
gram arranged to appeal to all music- 
lovers included a Brahms Quartet, three 
preludes for violin by Emmanuel Moor, 
Leclair’s “Sonata a tre,’ and shorter 
works by modern Russians, and was 
played exquisitely. The audience mani- 
fested its approval heartily. 


(Ky.) 


NEW YORK PROGRAM 
OF STOJOWSKI MUSIC 


Concertos and Symphony Played 
by Composer, Willeke and 
Stransky Forces 


What is generally known as “Who’s 
who in music in New York” assembled 
at Carnegie Hall on Monday afternoon, 
March 1, to hear a concert of the com- 
positions of Sigismond Stojowski, the 
Polish composer-pianist, who has made 
his home in New York for the last five 
years or more. 

For the presentation of three large 
works, a Symphony in D Minor, Op. 21, 
a Concerto in D Minor, Op. 31 for ’cello, 
and a Second Piano Concerto in A Flat 
Major, Op. 32, the services were enlisted 
of Josef Stransky and the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, William Wil- 
leke, ’cellist of the Kneisel Quartet and 
the composer himself in the last work. 

It is dfficult to find praise for much 
that Mr. Stojowski’s symphony contains 
though the middle movements are admir- 
able. As a whole the work hangs to- 
gether with difficulty; there are halting 
places in the development section of the 
first movement and similar things in the 
finale. Mr. Stojowski is a craftsman of 
a high order, he possesses real melodic 
invention and his harmonic ideas are not 
in any way ordinary. What he lacks 
would seem to be the experience which 
comes from working in the larger forms, 
this particularly noticeable in the first 
movement of the symphony. The scoring 
is good, that of the Scherzo superb. It is 
indeed difficult to understand how a com- 
poser who can feel the many tints which 
he has in this Scherzo can not obtain 
greater variety in his instrumentation, 
generally speaking. 

Mr. Willeke, who played the concerto 
at a composer’s evening of “The Bohem- 
ians” last month, when the work was 
described in this journal, performed it 
again with generally good _ results. 


Though he does not possess a large tone 
he made the lovely themes stand out ef- 
fectively. Fine as the work was with 
piano accompaniment it was hoped that 
its orchestral garb would add to its 
beauty. Mr. Stojowski has not scored it 
effectively, however, and the result is— 
a real rara avis in modern music—a 
work whose themes are really bet- 
ter than its instrumentation. Mr. Wil- 
leke was much applauded, as was Mr. 
Stojowski after both works. In the 
boxes and in the auditorium there were 
among others Harold Bauer, Josef Hof- 
mann, Franz Kneisel, Mischa Elman, 
Leopold Godowsky, Cornelius Rubner, 
Theodore Spiering, Victor Herbert, Ar- 
nold Volpe, Hans Letz, Louis Svecenski, 
Mark Hambourg, E. J. de Coppet and 
many others. Much praise is due Mr. 
Stransky for his masterly conducting of 
the afternoon. The writer was unable 
to remain for the piano concerto. 
A. W. K. 





Two Mary Jordan Appearances in One 
Month at Brooklyn Club 


Mary Jordan, contralto, made her sec- 
ond ‘appearance in one month in a musi- 
cale at the Montauk Club, Brooklyn, 
given by the president of the club. Miss 
Jordan sang several solos and created a 
sensation. She was also heard in duet 
with John Barnes Wells, tenor. The 
other artists who appeared were Annie 
Louise David, harpist, and Charles Gil- 
bert Spross, pianist. 

Miss Jordan was also heard last week 
by the Haarlem Philharmonic Society 
in concert at the Waldorf-Astoria, this 
ae her third appearance with that 
club. 





“Iris” May Be Revived at Metropolitan 


It was announced on Tuesday that Mas- 
cagni’s “Iris” would probably receive a 
revival at the Metropolitan Opera House 
because of the difficulty that has been 
encountered in training the chorus for 
Borodine’s “Prince Igor,” which had 
been announced for this season. For the 
proposed revival Lucrezia Bori, Luca 
Botta, Antonio Scotti and Adamo Didur, 
with Toscanini conducting, will probably 
have the principal réles. 








Adele Margulies, Piano 


mur MARGULIES TRIO 


Leapold Lichtenberg, Violin 
Has just completed its Eleventh New York Season 
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public can enjoy.” 


Richard Aldrich in the New York TIMES: 
“The performances of this organization are the finest of the kind that this 


Leo Schulz, Violoncello 


What Two Leading Critics Say: 


Henry T. Finck in the New York 
EVENING POST: 


“Adele Margulies, Leopold Lich- 
tenberg and Leo Schulz constitute, 
as everybody knows, the leading 
trio organization in America.” 











For Terms and Dates, address The Margulies Trio, 58 West 57th St., New York 
Steinway Piano Used 















































THE MANAGER OF THE FIRST CONCERT ASKED FOR A RETURN ENGAGEMENT. THE 


SECOND CONCERT—SPRING TOUR 


PERCY HEMUS 


*‘‘AMERICA’S BARITONE’ 
“The Greatest Exponent of American Songs” will be in 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AUSPICES UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
WITHERSPOON HALL, MARCH 15TH, ina 
program of 


SONGS BY AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


Mr. Hemus is the first to establish an ANNUAL all 
American Song recital in New York 


TOUR NOW BOOKING 


ADDRESS; SECRETARY, HEMUS STUDIOS, 


SOCIETY 


64 E. 34TH ST., NEW YORK 
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PA VLOWA EACER TO OPEN BALLET SCHOOL HERE | 





‘‘American Girls Have as Great 
a Future in My Art as 
Russians,’ Says Famous 
Danseuse— They Have Per- 
fect Sense of Rhythm and 


Understanding of Music, 
While Fusion of Races Gives 


Them Temperament” 


HE art of gesture in its most thriving 

state, the supreme state, which may 
be termed pantomimic opera, has been 
demonstrated by Anna Pavlowa at the 
Century Opera House, New York. The 
fourth successful week proved that 
the New York public enjoys its “Pav- 
lowa” season as much as London, Paris 


or Petrograd. “Sometimes I can’t quite 
understand the American view toward 
the ballet,” declared Mme. Pavlowa the 
other day as she sat amidst scenery and 
balancing toe-dancers (the entire corps 
de ballet practises for an hour on the 
stage before the raising of the curtain) 
and thoughtfully discussed her art. 

“At first I thought you all took us too 
seriously. To us, yes, our art is the most 
serious thing, for it is the work of our 
life. But what we want is to create 
pleasure, and through it receive the true 
appreciation. There is no doubt that the 
American public accepts the pantomimic 
productions enthusiastically. It would be 
a splendid thing if more people here 
would allow their daughters to take up 
the ballet dancing as a profession. I am 
sure that the American girls have as 
great a future as the Russians. 


Would Have School on Large Scale 


“IT say this because I have watched 
them. In the first place they have with- 
in them a perfect sense of rhythm, and 
secondly, a love and understanding for 
music. The fusion of the different races 
has endowed them with plenty of tem- 
perament and faces which quickly ex- 
press their emotions. All these facts 
indicate to me that an experiment with a 
large class of American girls would be 
most successful. I should like to open 





MUSHKIN 
STUDIOS 
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Mme. Pavlowa from a New Portrait, and a Snapshot Showing Her Near Her 
London Home 


an American school here in New York, 
but it can’t be done on a small scale. I 
should only attempt it if I found the 
proper number of serious-minded people. 
There are so many other arts so closely 
allied with the study of ballet-dancing 
that anything on a small scale is abso- 
lutely impossible. , 
“Carrying my own entire orchestra is 
such a pleasure. It is odd to me, how- 
ever, that the dancing is always noticed 
almost entirely and so little said of the 
accompanying music, that which is so 
essential to the success of the dancing. 
“IT am very happy that my production 
of ‘The Seven Daughters of the Ghost- 


King’ met with such approval. It, with 
the well-known music by Spendiarow, 
should become in time as popular as ‘The 
Swan,’ which Monsieur Fokine, of the 
Imperial Ballet of Petrograd, arranged 
for me.” 

At a dress rehearsal I watched Mme. 
Pavlowa work. Nothing escaped her. 
One moment upon the stage dancing, the 
next down in an orchestra chair, no de- 
tail remaining untouched where it might 
be bettered. Mlle. Moskovina, a little 
blond girl of the ballet, sat next to me. 
“The longer we are with her, the more 
we marvel at and love her,” she said. 

AVERY STRAKOSCH. 





MME. SZUMOWSKA’S SERIES 





Polish Pianist Wins Acclaim in Recitals 
at Brooklyn Academy 


’ 


“The Great Piano Compositions” is 
the subject of a series of three descrip- 
tive piano recitals began February 15 
by Mme. Antoinette Szumowska at the 
srooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
Bach, Daquin, Rameau, Scarlatti and 
Mozart comprised a group of eighteenth 
century writers which she discussed. 
The illuminating remarks of Mme. 
Szumowska were of unflagging interest 
and her playing was of high artistic 
merit. Among the numbers were a 
Searlatti Pastorale and Capriccio and 
Mozart’s Romanze in A Flat Major and 
the D Minor Fantasie of this composer. 

The second in the series of Szumow- 
ska’s recitals was given on February 22. 
(he Polish artist’s program was chosen 
from the works of Beethoven, Schumann 
and Liszt. Mme. Szumowska prefaced 
her interpretations with a brief discus- 
sion in which she explained the phras- 
ing and character of the works. 

She opened the program with the 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 28, and was 
greeted with tumultuous applause at its 


’ 


conclusion. Schumann’s  “Papillons,’ 
played with unusual grace, followed, and 
the Liszt “Sixth Rhapsody,” which con- 
cluded the printed program, sparkled 
and scintillated beneath the pianist’s deft 
fingers. So ardent was the applause that 
Mme. Szumowska was obliged to add 
three extras before the audience would 
disperse. oe a Z. 


BEEBE-HINSHAW RECITAL 





Pianist and Baritone Heard with Pleas- 
ure in a Lenten Musicale 


The first of a series of three Lenten 
morning musicales was given on Feb- 
ruary 24 at the residence of Mrs. Wil- 
liam M. Ivins, No. 145 West Fifty-eighth 
street, New York, by Carolyn Beebe, 
pianist, assisted by William Wade Hin- 
shaw, baritone, and Harry Gilbert, ac- 
companist. 

Miss Beebe opened the program with 
the Scarlatti-Tausig “Pastorale” in E 
Minor and “Capriccio” in E Major. 
Later she played a group of Chopin and 
the Schumann “Novellette” in E Major, 
followed by the Rhapsodie in G Minor. 
She concluded the program with the 
“Caprice Espagnol,” by Moszkowski. 
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Miss Beebe, always the artist, displayed 
her fine musicianship, splendid tech- 
nique and an _ intellectual, feeling in- 
terpretation. 

Mr. Hinshaw presented “Non _ piu 
Andrai” from “Le Nozze di Figaro,” 
“Where’er You Walk,” by Handel, and 
Fioravanti’s ““Femmine, tutti Femmine,” 
which he sings inimitably. His second 
group, composed entirely of German 
songs, included Hermann’s “Drei Wan- 
derer,” “Ach, Weh Mir Unglueckhaften 
Mann,” Strauss, and Schumann’s 
“Gruss” and “Der Knabe mit dem Wun- 
derhorn.” He responded to the enthu- 
siastic applause with an old English 
song, “Young Tom O’Devon,” and con- 
cluded his program with the Toreador 
Song from “Carmen.” 

Mr. Gilbert played the accompani- 
ments in a praiseworthy manner. 


ms: Ds 





Jadlowker Cancels Contract with Royal 
Opera in Berlin 


BERLIN, Germany, Jan. 24.—Hermann 
Jadlowker, the best paid tenor at the 
Royal Opera, has cancelled his contract 
“untu further notice.” 

Last week was a so-called “Richard 
Strauss Week” in the Royal Opera 
where there were four evenings devoted 
to the German master—and all at popu- 
lar prices: “Salomé,” “Rosenkavalier,” 
“Elektra” and “Ariadne auf Naxos.” 

A young American artist in great de- 


mand for charity concerts is the violin 
virtuoso, Eddy Brown. 

In a musicale at the home of Arthur 
Van Eweyk, the host sang a group of 
songs by Schumann, Loewe, Brahms and 
Mozart, and the guests were treated to 
a first, intimate presentation, so to speak, 
of several compositions of the violinist, 
Florizel von Reuter. Conspicuous among 
these were the Variations of Three 
Themes for a large orchestra, demon- 
strated by the composer at the piano, 
and several transcriptions of Hungarian 
Melodies of Ernst. Mr. von Reuter will 
bring out these works, and others, in an 
orchestral concert of his own on March 
5, assisted by Mme. Hafgren-Waag of the 
Royal Opera. O. P. JACOB. 


TENOR STILLS RIFLE FIRE 





Germans and English Interrupt Battle to 
Listen to Musical Welshman 


A letter written by a soldier in the 
trenches near Dixmude is reproduced in 
a London despatch to the New York 
Tribune. It says: “It was a miserable 
night. A heavy rain had filled the 
trenches. Suddenly out of the darkness 
came a voice. It was a Welsh ballad 
called ‘Hob y deri dando,’ sung in a fine 
tenor voice. It was the cheeriest sound 
I ever heard. At the end a round of 
applause came down the trenches. But 
imagine our surprise to hear clapping 
and calls for more, in good English, 
from the German trenches. Thereupon 
the Welshman gave ‘Mintra Gwen.’ 

“Meantime, we realized that not a 
shot had been fired by either side during 
the song. We had forgotten all about 
war. So a bargain was struck with the 
Germans that if the Welshman would 
give us another song neither side would 
fire any more until daylight. 

“The third song was ‘Hen Wlad fy 
Nhadau.’ It was perhaps the first time 
the Welsh national anthem was ever 
heard on this dismal Flemish morass.” 





Leginska, with Damrosch Forces, Heard 
in Rome, N. Y. 


RoME, N. Y., Feb. 20.—Under the 
auspices of the Musical Art Society of 
this city the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, 
gave a concert on February 16, before 
an audience which filled the Family The- 
ater. Ethel Leginska, the English pian- 
ist, was the soloist. She was heard in 
the Liszt Hungarian Fantasy, which she 
played with abounding’ exuberance. 
Miss Leginska was obliged to add ex- 
tras. Conductor Damrosch gave fine 
readings of the “Oberon” Overture, 
Mendelssohn’s “Italian” Symphony, and 
numbers by Delibes and Wagner. He 
also included Perey Grainger’s Folk 
Tune arrangements. 


Mrs. Slaton Inaugurates Talks on List 
of Atlanta’s Operas 


ATLANTA, GA., March 1.—Mrs. John 
Marshall Slaton, chairman of the music 
committee of the Atlanta Woman’s Club, 
has inaugurated a series of lectures on 
the operas to be presented here the last 
week in April by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Nana Tucker will be the 
speaker and will talk on each of the 
coming operas. L. K. S. 





Is Quite Indispensable! 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed find my subscription to your 
invaluable paper for another year. It 
is the one and only thing which makes 
it possible to keep in close touch with 
musical events the world over, no matter 
how far removed one may be from the 
world’s musical centers. Your publica- 
tion is quite indispensable. 

Very sincerely, 
CLAIRE G. OAKES. 

Portland, Ore., Feb. 16, 1915. 


R. Vaughan Williams, the English 
composer, is now in active service. 





Dora Duty Jones Method of Lyric Diction 


MAY LAIRD BROWN, authorized exponent, 1 W. 89th St., New York City 
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Some of the Important Performances of the 
Orchestral Works of 


HENRY HADLEY 


During the Last Ten Years 
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= = 

= NEW YORK Dec. 20-21, 1901 Symphony No. 2, ‘“*The Four Seasons”’ NewYork Philharmonic Orchestra Emit Paur, Cond. =— 

=> NEW YORK Feb. 1903 .. Oriental Suite. WY ; Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra. HENRY Hap.Ley, Cond. => 

=— NEW YORK Apr. 25, 1902 Overture, “‘In Bohemia.” Ballet Suite No. 3 Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra. HENRY HADLEy, Cond. a 

> NEW YORK Nov. 27, 1909 Symphony No. 3 New York Symphony Orchestra Henry Hapwey, Cond => 

= NEW YORK ...Nov. 20, 1914 Tone Poem, ‘ ‘Lucifer’ ; New York Philharmonic Orchestra JOSEF STRANSKY, Cond. = 

=a NEW YORK 1897. Symphony No. 1, ““Youth and Life”’ New York Symphony Orchestra. . ANTON SeErpu, Cond. = 

= NEW YORK 1907 ... Tone Poem, * Salome,’’ Carnegie Hall New York Philharmonic Orchestra Saronorr, Cond. : = 

—— NEW YORK 1895. Overture, “Hee tor and Andromache" New York Symphony Orchestra WaLTeR Damroscu, Cond. = 

a BOSTON Apr. 12-13, 1907...Tone Poe 2m, ‘“Salome’”’ ; Boston Symphony Orchestra. . . Dr. Muck, Cond. = 

— BOSTON . Apr. 14-15, 1905 Symphony No. 2, “The Four Seasons’’ .. Boston Symphony Orchestra... GERICKE, Cond. = 

=> BOSTON Apr. 10-11, 1908. . .Symphony No. 3 Boston Symphony Orchestra. . . Dr. Muck, Cond. a 

= BOSTON Nov. 18-19, 1910 Rhapsody, *‘ The C ul prit Fay’’ Boston Symphony Orchestra. . . Henry Haptey, Cond. = 

i WORCESTE ei Sept. 1911 Rhapsody, ‘The Culprit Fay”’ Boston Symphony Orchestra Henry Hap.ey, Cond. = 

So PHILADELPH Nov. 26, 1910 Rhapsody, “The Culprit Fay”’ Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra Henry Hap.ey, Cond. => 

= PHILADELPH Jan. 1914. Symphony No. 4, ‘‘North, East, South and West’... . Philadelphia Orchestra... . Srokowskl!, Cond. = 

= CHICAGO Jan. 4-5, 1902 Symphony No. 2, ‘‘The Four Seasons” Theodore Thomas Orchestra TuHeEo. THomas, Cond. = 

= CHICAGO Nov. 11-12, 1910 Symphony No. 3 Theodore Thomas Orchestra. Henry Hap.tey, Cond. — 

=> CHICAGO Oct. 29-30, 1909 Rhapsody, * ‘The Culprit Fay” Chicago Symphony Orchestra FREDERICK Stock, Cond. ——a 

=> po Byte ) Jan. 10-11, 1913. ..Overture, ‘In Bohemia Chicago Symphony Orchestra FREDERICK Stock, Cond. — 

=> DETROIT Rhapsody, “The Culprit Fay’. . . ...Chieago Symphony Orchestra FREDERICK Stock, Cond. => 

——- NEW YORK Mar. 12, 1902 Sonata, V iolin and Piano Mendelssohn Hall........... HapLeyY & KREISLER ae 

> CHICAGO Oct. 29-30, 1909 Rh: upsody, * ‘The Culprit Fay” Chicago Symphony Orchestra FREDERICK Srock, Cond. = 

=> CHICAGO Feb. 24-25, 1911 Concertstuck for Violoncello. i Steindel, Soloist. . Chic ago Sy mphony Orchestra. . FREDERICK Stock, Cond. —— 

=> PORTLAND, ORE .Apr. = 1914 Symphony No. 4, ‘North, East, South and West Portland Symphony Orchestra. .. om Geo. E. Jerrrey, Cond ae 

—_ GRAND RAPIDS, MICH May 28, 1909 Rhapsody, “The Culprit Fay”’ C ‘?: ago Orchestra. . Rifete cee HeNrRY Hap.ey, Cond ae 

—— ST. LOUIS Jan. 78 Symphonic Fantasie. . . . Louis Symphony Ore shestra. ak ...Max Zacnu, Cond. — y 
se KANSAS CITY 1913-14 Symphony No. 4, “North, East, South and West’ K: unsas City Symphony Orchestra ; ....-CARL Buscn, Cond = 4 
— PITTSBURGH Feb. 16-17, 1900 Symphony No. 1, ‘‘Youth and Life’. . : ; Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra . eee... VICTOR HERBERT, Cond. = 
= PITTSBURGH Nov. 27-28, 19038 Symphony No. 2, “The Four Seasons’’ Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra : .......Vi1evToR HERBERT, Cond. = 

a PITTSBURGH 1902 Overture, “‘In Bohemia’”’ Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra cal .VicrorR HERBERT, Cond. = 

= PITTSBURGH 1904 Oriental Suite : Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra ....VicToR HERBERT, Cond. = 

a SEATTLE Feb. 9, 1911 Symphony No. 2, “‘The Four Seasons” Seattle Symphony Orchestra. cee ceecsesee s MENRY Hapipy, Cond. = 

ES SEATTLE Jan. 8, 1911 Overture, ‘‘In Bohemia” Seattle Symphony Orchestra ... Henry Haptey, Cond. =— 

=> SEATTLE Mar. 19, 1911 Overture, ‘Herod” Seattle Symphony Orchestra Henry Haptey, Cond = 

== SEATTLE Dec. 18, 1910 ‘Ange lus’? from Symphony No. 3 Seattle Symphony Orchestra etn ... Henry Hap.ey, Cond. = 

= SARATOGA Aug 4, 1903 Oriental Suite Victor Herbert Orchestra ; ; Henry Hapwey, Cond. = \ 
=> NEW YORK Symphony No. 1 and “Summer and Autumn” from Symphony No. 2.New York Symphony Orchestra. . ; Henry Hap.ey, Cond. = 

= SAN FRANCISCO Dec. 20, 1912 Symphony No. 4, ‘‘North, East » South and West” San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. . Henry Hapwey, Cond = 

= SAN FRANCISCO Feb. 2, 1912 Symphony No 2, ‘The Four Seasons’’ San Francisco Symphony Orchestra... . . Henry Hap.ey, Cond. = 8 
= SAN FRANCISCO Jan. 9, 1914 Rhapsody, ‘The Culprit Fay’ San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. . . Henry Hapvey, Cond. = i 
——— SAN FRANCISCO 1913 Overture, “‘In Bohemia” San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. . . ... Henry Hap.tey, Cond. = 

—_ SAN FRANCISCO Feb. 9, 1912 Overture, ‘‘Herod”’ San Francisco Symphony Orchestra Henry Hap.wey, Cond = Hy 
=> SAN FRANCISCO 1913 Suite, ‘“Atonement of Pan” San Franc'sco Symphony Orchestra Henry Hapwtey, Cond = 
= SAN FRANCISCO 1913 Cantata, ‘In Music’s Praise”’ San Francisco Symphony Orchestra Henry Hap.ey, Cond — 

= LONDON 1910 Tone Poem, “Salome” Queen’s Hall Orchestra. ... ' Sir HENRY Woop, Cond. = 

=> LONDON June 6, 1911 Symphony No. t ‘‘North, East, South and West”’ London Symphony Orchestra Henry Haney, Cond = 

= LONDON May 1913 Rhapsody, ‘The Culprit Fay” London Symphony Orchestra Henry Haney, Cond. = 

= LONDON May 1913 Overture, “In Bohemia” I.ondon Symphony Orchestra Henry Hap.ey, Cond. = 

= LONDON June 6, 1911 Tone Poem, ‘‘Salome”’ London Symphony Orchestra +) Henry Hapb.ey, Cond == 

= LONDON May 1913 Symphony No. 2, ‘‘The Four Seasons’’ London Symphony Orches ra Henry Hap wey, Cond. = 

=> LONDON May 1913 Symphonic Fantasie London Symphony Orchestra ; Henry Hap.ey, Cond. = 

=> NEWCASTLE-ON-TY NE Oct. 1909 Tone Poem, ‘‘Salome”’ London Symphony Orchestra gaat SaFONOoFF, Cond. =— 

= EDINBURGH .Tone Poem, ‘‘Salome”’ Edinburgh Orchestra .........SAFONOFF, Cond =— 

= MUNICH 1907 Symphony No. 2, ‘‘The Four Seasons” Kaim Orchestra ' bab Henry Haptey, Cond = 

= 1907 Symphonic Fantasie Kaim Orchestra ; Henry Haptey, Cond =— 4 
= BERLIN 1908 { Tone Poem, “Salome” Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra . , Henry Haptey, Cond. == : 
>= | Symphony No. 3 in B Minor ; paisa + ee HenrRyY Hab.ey, Cond oe 4 
—— ; . Symphony No. 1, ‘‘Youth and Life’ Chevillard Orchestra Henry Hap.ey, Cond =— 4 
= PARIS... May 2, 1905 Oriental Suite Chevillard Orchestra Henry Hapvey, Cond a ; 
=> ( Overture, ‘‘Herod”’ Chevillard Orchestra Henry Hap.ey, Cond == $ 
=> MONTE CARLO 1907 Symphony “The Four Seasons” Concert Classiques LEON JeEHIN, Cond —— 4 
= 1908. Tone Poem ‘‘Salome”’ Concert Cle assique s Leon JeEHIN, Cond = ¥ 
= 1909 Symphonic Fantasie Concert Classiques Leon JeHIN, Cond = 4 
= NEW YORK Apr. 25, 1901 “In Music’s Praise,’’ Carnegie Hall Peoples’ Choral Union FRANK Damroscu, Cond = : 
== BOSTON Dec. 16, 1901 Overture, ‘In Bohe mia,’’ Tremont Temple Music Commission Orchestra Emit MouLeNBAUER, Cond. = ; 
= NEW YORK Nov. 23, 1902 i Audrey”, Madison Sau: ire Theatre = ; 
== AUGSBERG Mar. 20, 1906 Symphony No. 2, “The Four Seasons’’. . Kaim Orchestra Henry Haptey, Cond = 

=> LITTLE ROCK, ARK Apr. 25, 1912 Overture, ‘“‘In Bohemia’, Auditorium Victor Herbert Orchestra ...Vicror HERBERT, Cond. = ‘ 
= PINE BLUFF, ARK Apr. 26, 1912 Overture, ‘“‘In Bohemia,”’ Elk’s Theatre Vietor Herbert Orchestra Victor HERBERT, Cond = } 
=> SHREVEPORT, LA Apr. 27, 1912 Overture, ‘In Bohemia,’’ Grand Opera Hofise Victor Herbert Orchestra ; VicroR HERBERT, Cond. = ; 
= LAKE CHARLES, L Apr. 28, 1912 Overture, ‘‘In Bohemia,’’ Grand Opera House Victor Herbert Orchestra peak. et Victor HERBERT, Cond = 

= BE AUMONT, TEX Apr. 29, 1912 Overture, ‘‘In Bohemia,’’ Kyle Theatre ' Victor Herbert Orchestra ban ext ...Vieror HERBERT, Cond = : 
== HOUSTON, T EX Apr. 30, 1912 Overture, “‘In Bohemia,’’ Prince Theatre. . Victor Herbert Orchestra. . ; Victor HERBERT, Cond = : 
= AUSTIN, TEX May 1, 1912 Overture, ‘‘In Bohemia,’ University Aud , Victor Herbert Orchestra ...VicroR HERBERT, Cond. = 

== WACO, TEX ; May 2, 1912 Overture, ‘‘In Bohemia,’’ Auditorium Vietor Herbert Orchestra Victor HERBERT, Cond. = 

=> DALLAS, TEX May 3, 1912 Overture, ‘In Bohemia,’’ Dallas Opera House Victor Herbert Orchestra Vicror HERBERT, Cond = 

== DALLAS, TEX May ‘+4, 1912 Overture, ‘‘In Bohemia,’ Dallas Opera House Victor Herbert Orchestra ; Vicror HERBERT, Cond. = 

= FORT WORTH, TEX May 6, 1912 Overture, ‘‘In Bohemia,’’ Byers Opera House Victor Herbert Orchestra ; Victor HERBERT, Cond. = 

>= SHERMAN, TEX May 7, 1912 Overture, ‘In Bohemia,” Sherman Opera House Victor Herbert Orchestra Victor HERBERT, Cond = 

= OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.. May 9, 1912 Overture, ‘‘In Bohemia” Victor Herbert Orchestra Victor HERBERT, Cond = 

= TULSA, OKLA May 10, 1912 Overture, ‘‘In Bohemia” Victor Herbert Orchestra Vicror HERBERT, Cond a ‘ 
= MUSKOGEE, OKLA May 11, 1912 Overture, ‘‘In Bohemia” Victor Herbert Orchestra Victor HERBERT, Cond. ——e - 
a JOPLIN, MO... May 13, 1912 Overture, “In Bohemia’’ Victor Herbert Orchestra Vicror HERBERT, Cond = i ; 
= KANSAS CIT Y, MO May 14-15-16, 1912 Overture, ‘‘In Bohemia” Victor Herbert Orchestra Victor HERBERT, Cond = 

= TOPEKA, K. AN May 17, 1912 Overture, “In Bohemia” Victor Herbert Orchestra Victor HERBERT, Cond —- 

= DES MOINES, IA May 18, 1912 Overture, ‘In Bohemia” - Victor Herbert Orchestra Vicror HERBERT, Cond. — 

— WATERLOO, [A May 19, 1912 Overture, “In Bohemia” ‘ Vietcr Herbert Orchestra Vicror HERBERT, Cond = 

—— BURLINGTON, IA May 20, 1912 Overture, ‘‘In Bohemia” Victor Herbert Orchestra Victor HERBERT, Cond. = 

a WILLOW GROVE, PA July 26, 1909 “The Culprit Fay”’ Victor Herbert Orchestra Victor HERBERT, Cond = 

= TILLOW GROVE, PA July 28, 1910 ‘Suite Orientale”’ Victor Herbert Orchestra Vicror HERBERT, Cond ae 

= WILLOW GROVE, PA Aug. 6, 1914 “Atonement of Pan” Victor Herbert Orchestra Victor HERBERT, Cond. = 
=> TILLOW GROVE, PA July 17, 1911 Overture, “In Bohemia’”’ Victor Herbert Orchestra Victor HERBERT, Cond = 
= WASHINGTON, D. ( Apr. 7, 1912 ~ Overture, “‘In Bohemia,’ Belasco Theatre Victor Herbert Orchestra VicroR HERBERT, Cond. = 
oe RICHMOND, VA ¥ Apr. 8) 1912 Overture, ‘In Bohemia,’’ Auditorium Victor Herbert Orchestra Victor HERBERT, Cond = 

— RICHMOND, VA Apr. 9, 1912 Overture, ‘‘In Bohemia,’’ Auditorium Victor Herbert Orchestra Victor HERBERT, Cond = 

= RALEIGH, N.C Apr. 10, 1912 Overture, ‘‘In Bohemia,’ Auditorium Victor Herbert Orchestra Victor HERBERT, Cond —- 

=> RALEIGH N.C Apr. 11, 1912 Overture, “In Bohemia,’ Auditorium Victor Herbert Orchestra Victor HERBERT, Cond = 

=> WINSTON-SAL es M, N.C Apr. 12, 1912 Overture, “In Bohemia,’’ Memorial Hall, Salem College Victor Herbert Orchestra Victor HERBERT, Cond. = 

a CHARLOTTE, Cc Apr. 13, 1912 Overture, “‘In Bohemia,’’ Academy of Music Victor Herbert Orchestra Vicror HERBERT, Cond = 

= GREENVILL EB 7 ee Apr. 15, 1912 Overture, “In Bohemia,’’ Grand Opera House Victor Herbert Orchestra Victor HERBERT, Cond a 

es ATHENS, GA.. Apr. 16, 1912 Overture, “In Bohemia,’’ Colonial Theatre Vietor Herbert Orchestra Victor HERBERT, Cond —a 

a MACON, GA Apr. 17, 1912 Overture, ‘“‘In Bohemia,’’ Grand Opera House Victor Herbert Orchestra Victor HERBERT, Cond = 

— COLUMBUS, GA... Apr. 18, 1912 Overture, “Tn Bohemia,”’ Springer Opera House Victor Herbert Orchestra Vicror HERBERT, Cond = 

=> PENSACOLA, FLA Apr. 19, 1912 Overture, ‘‘In Bohemia,’’ Pensacola Opera House Victor Herbert Orchestra Victor HERBERT, Cond —a 

—_S MOBILE, ALA Apr. 20, 1912 Overture, ‘‘In Bohemia,’’ Lyric Theatre Victor Herbert Orchestra Victor HERBERT, Cond = 

ae NEW ORL EANS, LA Apr. 21, 1912 Overture, ‘In Bohemia,’ Tulane Theatre Victor Herbert Orchestra Victor HERBERT, Cond = ; 
a JACKSON, MIS Ss Apr. 22, 1912 Overture, ‘In Bohemia,’ Century Theatre Victor Herbert Orchestra Victor HERBERT, Cond = » 
—— MEMPHIS, TENN Apr. 23, 1912 Overture, ‘In Bohemia,’’ Lyceum Theatre Victor Herbert Orchestra Victor HERBERT, Cond a ; 
— MEMPHIS, TENN Apr. 24, 1912 Overture, ‘In Bohemia,’’ Lyceum Theatre Victcr Herbert Orchestra Victor HERBERT, Cond = 

=— MINNEAPOLIS Mar. 4, 1910 Symphony No. 3 Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra EMIL OBERHOFFER, Cond. = 

—— MINNEAPOLIS Mar. 13, 1910 Slow Movement from Symphony No. 3 Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra EMIL OBERHOFFER, Cond = 

= MINNEAPOLIS Jan. 22, 1911 Slow Movement from Symphony No. 3 Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra Emit OBERHOFFER, Cond — 

== MINNEAPOLIS Dec. 22, 1912 Slow Movement from Symphony No. 3 Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra EMIL OBERHOFFER, Cond => 

— MINNEAPOLIS Dec. 6, 1914 Slow Movement from Symphony No. 3 Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra EMIL OBERHOFFER, Cond => 

= MINNEAPOLIS Feb. 13, 1914 Symphony No. 4 1 Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra [MIL OBERHOFFER, Cond = 

ae MINNEAPOLIS Mar. 20, 1914 Third Movement, ‘‘South,”’ from Symphony No. 4 Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra EMIL OBERHOFFER, Cond = 

= MINNEAPOLIS Nov 8, 1914 ‘*East”’ and ‘ ‘South’ * from Symphony No. 4 Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra EMIL OBERHOFFER, Cond = 

= MINNEAPOLIS Jan 6, 1911 “The Culprit Fay Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra EMIL OBERHOFFER, Cond = 

= MINNEAPOLIS Feb. 5, 1911 “The Culprit Fay”’ Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra EMIL OBERHOFFER, Cond = 

= MINNEAPOLIS Dee. 15, 1911 “The Culprit Fay” Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra EeMIL OBERHOFFER, Cond = 

= MINNEAPOLIS Mar. 20, 1914 ‘The Culprit Fay”’ Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra EmMIL OBERHOFFER, Cond = 

a MINNEAPOLIS Nov. 3, 1912 Overture, “In Bohemia Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra EmIL OBERHOFFER, Cond = 

=> MINNEAPOLIS Feb. 8, 1914 Overture, ‘In Bohemia’ Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra Emit OBERHOFFER, Cond = 

—— ROME 1911 lone Poem, ‘‘Salome” SaFonorr, Cond = 

= CASSEL 1908 Tone Poem, ‘‘Salome’’ Court Theatre Orchestra Henry Haptey, Cond = 

=> WARSAW 1909 Tone Poem, “‘Salome”’ Philharmonic Orchestra Henry Haptey, Cond => 

= ST. PETERSBURG 1913 lone Poem, “‘Salome” Philharmonic Orchestra SAFONOFF, Cond = 

= WIESBADEN 1910 Tone Poem, ‘‘Salome”’ Kur Salle Orchestra Henry Haptey, Cond = 

=> MAINZ ON RHINE Apr 1, 1909 One Act Opera, ‘‘Safie’’ Mainz Opera House Henry Haptey, Cond = 

=> CHAMBERSBURG, PA May 25, 1909 ‘*Merlin’’, Thompson's Music Hall, Wilson College = 

>= CLEVELAND Nov. 17, 1909 Rhapsody, “The Culprit Fay”’ Chicago Orchestra FREDERICK Stock, Cond = 

= = bs 
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Melba Adds Record Concert Figures to Red Cross Fund in Australia—Composer of “The Children’s 
Crusade”? Makes Concert Work of Christmas Incident in the Trenches—An Erstwhile 
Wonder-Child of the Piano Reappears in Madrid—Singer Should Be Under the Magnetism 
of the Audience, Says Plunket Greene—Joseph Holbrooke Pleads the Present as the Time 
for Giving British Composers Their Due—German Prisoners in England Celebrate Kaiser’s 
Birthday with a Concert 














ELBA concerts in Australia have 
effected notable additions to the 
Red Cross Fund. The concert in Ade- 
laide, for instance, realized $6,500; that 
in Melbourne, $7,000; while the Sidney 
concert reached the record figure of 
$9,500. At these concerts the Australian 
soprano not only sung but also made her 
début as a conductor by directing the 
orchestra in one number. 
x * x 


NE of the musicians to suffer most 
from the war is Frederic Delius, 
the composer, who was once—for a 
couple of years or so—a farmer in 
Florida. An Englishman by birth, he 
has had to look to Germany and France, 
until quite recently, for practically all 
the recognition his work has gained. 
He has lived for several years in France 
and derived his income largely, so 
Music asserts, from the sales and per- 
formances of his works in Germany, 
where he is considered one of the more 
vital of modern composers. 

In the development that followed the 
outbreak of the war Delius was forced 
to leave his villa near Paris, while, in 
consequence of his nationality, his sav- 
ings and other property in Germany, 
along with various sums due him repre- 
senting royalties, have all been confis- 
cated. Just now he is the guest of a 
prominent English colleague at his 
country home not far from London. 

: +. - 

ABRIEL PIERNE, known in this 
country mainly for his “Children’s 
Crusade,” derived musical inspiration 
from the fraternizing of the soldiers of 
the Germans and the Allies on Christ- 
mas Day. Within a fortnight he had 
composed a short “musical scene,” en- 

titled “A Christmas Night.” 

In it a reciter represents a soldier in 
the trenches who is musing upon the 
strangeness of this Christmas night 
when a voice from above begins to sing 
of peace and good will. Another sol- 
dier in the trenches then sings an old 
Noél of his childhood and suddenly in 
the distance the Germans reply from 
their trenches, while the voice aloft con- 
tinues its song of peace. But the 
listener gets a rude jolt when a wild 
crash in the orchestra announces that 
the Christmas truce is over and that the 
trenches are firing at each other again. 

The first performance of the little 
work was given at the Trocadero in 
Paris on a recent Sunday afternoon and 
was received with emphatic manifesta- 
tions of favor by the audience that 
crammed the building for a matinée in 
aid of “impecunious literary Bohemia.” 
Félia Litvinne, the soprano, who was 
said to have travelled 1,200 miles for 
the purpose, made a special feature of 
the National Anthems of the Allies and 
gave as an encore number the Garibal- 
dian hymn in honor of General Gari- 
baldi, who had arrived in Paris that 
morning. 

- os a 


No only should the audience be 

under the magnetism of the singer, 
but the singer on his part should be 
under the magnetism of the audience. 
This, says Plunket Greene, is essential 
to a singer’s success. 

The Irish basso recalled the other day 
for the benefit of his audience at the 
toyal Society of Arts, London, an occa- 
sion in his own experience when such 
a spell of magnetism was broken, with 
dire results to the song’s impression. At 
a concert he was giving somewhere in 
this country a clock began striking 
when he was in the midst of a song and, 


by happy or perhaps unhappy chance, 
struck in unison with his voice. Where- 
upon the audience so impulsively began 
telling one another how delightful it 
was that the clock should strike the same 
note that everyone forgot to pay atten- 
tion to the song he was singing. 





New York refused to get excited over 
his accomplishments, the answer now 


comes from Madrid, where Pepito Ar- 
riola has been playing this Winter. 
Though young Arriola is now eighteen 
years of age and has been giving con- 
certs since he was five or six years old, 




















Dinh Gilly as a Prisoner of War 


The Metropolitan’s Algerian baritone, Dinh Gilly, who has been detained in Austria 
because he refused to promise not to take up arms against the Teuton alliance, is domiciled 
at Emmy Destinn’s castle near Prague, where his hosts are Miss Destinn’s sister and 


brother, who are here pictured with Mr. Gilly on the grounds of the Destinn estate. The 
baritone stands at the right. The grim snow figure in the background was apparently 
designed to represent Death the Reaper. As an Austrian prisoner of war Mr. Gilly is placed 


under no restraint, with the exception that he has to report every day in Prague. 
understood that he and Miss Destinn are to be 


has improved by then. 


But it is the things one sees, rather 
than the things one hears, that destroy 
the spell, says Mr. Greene. People who 
arrive late are the worst enemies to 
magnetism and next to them are the 
people who leave early. Moreover, a 
singer must be so saturated with his 
love of what he is singing that what- 
ever he sings, whether it be joyous or 
sad, he must live it all the time he is 
singing it and must be sorry when it is 
over. Perhaps the listeners will not be 
sorry but the best way to make them 
sorry is for the singer to be sorry 
himself. 

a * * 


HERE are the musical prodigies of 
yester-year, is a question that 
every now and then occasions a mo- 
ment’s speculation. In the case of one 
wonder-child of the piano of a few sea- 
sons ago, who was taken to the Pacific 
Coast for prolonged exploitation when 
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It is 
married next Summer if the war situation 


he has been heard very seldom by his 
own countrymen in Spain. One report 
of his first Madrid recital a few weeks 
ago adds this comment: “Now that he 
has reached his eighteenth year he is 
considered one of the most admirable 
pianists in our country. Adding to this 
the great value of his compositions, we 
may truly say that Pepito Arriola is one 
of the most conspicuous figures of our 
national art.” 

It was in Germany that Arriola had 
his first vogue as a Wunderkind. There 
he attracted the interested attention of 
Arthur Nikisch, who kept his eye on his 
development for a time. In due course 
he was taken to London, where he 
quickly won a public, for England and 
Germany have at least one thing in com- 
mon, a pronounced susceptibility to the 


spell of wonder-childhood. A_ greater 
impression was created in England, 
however, by the Hungarian Wunder- 


kind, Ernst von Lengyel, who was two 
or three years older than Arriola. Par- 
ticularly in England has von Lengyel’s 
death from consumption a few weeks ago 
in a Berlin hospital caused deep regret. 


* * 


HILE the regular “grand season” 

at Covent Garden is undoubted- 

ly out of the question for this year, it 
is now said that if the war outlook im- 
proves there may be a few performances 
of opera towards the end of the Sum- 
mer. Thomas Beecham, too, is said to 









be planning tentatively a short season 
of opera for the Spring, though his 
father, Sir Joseph Beecham, has definite- 
ly abandoned all idea of trying to get 
a Russian company together for a Drury 
Lane season this year. 


* * * 


IRST-HAND information concerning 
the origin of the Russian National 
Anthem is to be found in Montagu- 
Nathan’s book, “A History of Russian 
Music.” In it the diary of the composer 
of the hymn, Alexis Feodorovitch 
Lvoff, or Lvov, who was born at Reval 
in Esthonia on June 6, 1799, is thus 
quoted: 

“In 1833 I accompanied the Emperor 
Nicholas on his journeys to Prussia and 
Austria. On returning to Russia, I was 
informed by Count Benkendorff that the 
Sovereign had expressed a regret that 
we Russians possessed no _ national 
hymn. Being, moreover, tired of the 
English tune which had been used as a 
stop-gap for a very long time, he com- 
missioned me to make an attempt to 
write a Russian anthem. 

“This momentous duty seemed likely 
to prove difficult of accomplishment. In 
recalling the British anthem, ‘God Save 
the King,’ which is so imposing, the 
Austrian hymn, of which the music is 
so touching, the French song, so full 
of originality, I felt and fully appre- 
ciated the necessity of accomplishing 
something which would be robust, state- 
ly, stirring, national in character, some- 
thing worthy to reverberate either in a 
church, through the soldiers’ ranks, or 
amongst a crowd of people, something 
which would appeal alike to the lettered 
and the ignorant. This consideration 
absorbed me, and I was perplexed by 
the problem of fulfilling all these needs. 

“One night, on returning to my quar- 
ters at a very late hour, I composed and 
wrote the hymn on the spur of the mo- 
ment. Next day I went to Jourkovsky 
and asked him to suggest some words; 
but he was by no means musical, and 
had a lot of trouble in adapting them to 
the minor close of the first cadence. Sub- 
sequently, I was able to inform Count 
Benkendorff that the hymn was ready. 
The Emperor expressed a desire to hear 
it, and came on November 23, 1833, to 
the Court Chapel, accompanied by the 
Kmpress and the Grand Duke Michael. 
I had assembled the whole choir, and it 
was supported by two orchestras. 

“The Sovereign ordered the hymn to 
be played over several times and asked 
to hear it sung without accompaniment, 
then he had it played by each orchestra 
in turn, and finally with the united body 
of performers. His Majesty then said 
to me in French, ‘It is really superb,’ 
and there and then he commanded Count 
Benkendorff to inform the Minister of 
War that the hymn was adopted for the 
army. ‘Fhis measure was officially rati- 
fied on December 4, 1833. The first pub- 
lic performance took place on December 
11 at the Grand Theater, Moscow. The 
Emperor was apparently desirous of sub- 
mitting my work for the approval of the 
Moscow public. On December 25 the 
hymn resounded through the halls of the 
Winter Palace on the occasion of the 
‘blessing of the colors.’ 

“The Sovereign graciously presented 
me with a gold snuff-box adorned with 
diamonds as a mark of the Imperial 
pleasure, and also ordered that the words 
‘God Protect the Czar’ should be added 
to the armorial bearings of the Lwvoff 
family.” 

* * * 


ROTESTING~ with characteristic 
vehemence against the neglect 
British composers suffer in their own 
country and urging that this is the time 
to give them a fair hearing, Joseph Hol- 
brooke, the composer of “The Children 
of Don” and “Dylan,” submits a general 
list of works he considers a credit to 
British art to Musical Opinion. 

In the case of Elgar and Granville 
Bantock nearly all of the published work 
is included in Mr. Holbrooke’s survey. 
Cyril Scott is mentioned for his sym- 
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phony and Aubade especially; Cecil For- 
syth, now in this country, for his “Hugo” 
Impressions and overtures; Vaughan 
Williams for his “London Symphony” 
and “Lea Symphony”; York Bowen, for 
two piano concertos and a symphony; 
W. H. Bell, for “a fine symphony in 
C”; Stanford, for his Irish Rhapsodies 
and symphonies; Ethel Smyth, for the 
“Wreckers” Overture; Mackenzie, for 
Scotch Rhapsodies and violin concertos; 
and Rutland Boughton, Percy Pitt, Ar, 
nold Bax, and, indeed, a dozen or more 
others, for orchestral works. 

Mr. Holbrooke is avowedly skeptical 
as to the war’s producing any change 
in the present situation as regards the 
standing of British composers. In any 
case, his appeals to the public of late 
on behalf of his composing colleagues 
have not met with very kindly response 
in some quarters, one of the composers 
he included in his “worth while” list hav- 
ing thrown back at him a suggestion that 
he had better keep his own music free 
from German influences. It is not im- 
probable that Holbrooke’s outspoken 
criticism of the critics and public in 
England for their apathy towards native 
composers in the past has resulted in 
his being looked upon, however unjust- 
ly it may be, as more or less of a 
chronic “sorehead.” 

Another writer in Musical Opinion is 
more optimistic. Commenting, however, 
on the fact that Russian music and 
literature have long been rising in favor 
in England, he adds that “it is to be 
hoped that in casting away our German 


crutches, we shall not, like a_ super- 
annuated infant, incontinently clutch 
at other foreign supports, but shall 


org to walk at last on our own natural 
eet. 

“Our art should be the spontaneous 
outpouring of our own mind, not a mag- 
pie’s heterogeneous hoard of borrowings. 
We must, however, be acquainted with 
the work of other countries. Culture, 
as Matthew Arnold says, is the knowl- 





edge of the best that has been done and 
thought in the world. And Russian 
music, with its rhythmic vitality, is a 
wholesome influence for us, if it does not 
become an obsession.” 

* * * 


ERMAN prisoners of war at the 
concentration camp at Stratford- 
on-Avon were permitted to celebrate the 
Kaiser’s birthday by giving a concert in 
the buildings, where more than 200 Ger- 
mans and Austrians are interned. They 
were privileged, moreover, to decorate 
the interior of the buildings with the 
national colors of their countries. 

The program, as was inevitable, was 
of a decidedly miscellaneous nature, 
ranging from “The Two Grenadiers” 
and a Liszt Rhapsody to a musical 
comedy called “The Jolly Prisoners,” an 
acrobatic “turn” and a mouth-organ 
solo. “Die Wacht am Rhein” was the 
closing number. At Stratford the pris- 
oners are allowed to sing their national 
songs every evening if they wish, subject 
to formal permission having been ob- 
tained from the Commandant. 

ok * * 
NOWN already to a limited public 
as a composer of light operas, 
Amelie Nikisch, wife of the Hungarian 
conductor, has now collaborated as part 
author of the libretto in a new opera 
composed by Josef Mraczek. The new 
work is entitled “Arbel6” and is based 
on a novel of the same name by 
Michaelis. Mraczek is the composer of 
“Der Traum,” which aroused favorable 
comment at its premiére a year ago. 
e +e 


TUTTGART’S Conservatory mourns 
one of the most valuable members of 

its faculty, Adolf Benzinger, pianist and 
organist, as one of the victims of the 
war. Professor Benzinger, who was in 
his thirty-eighth year, was serving as a 
lieutenant of the reserves in General 
Hindenburg’s army when he was killed 
during a night attack by ~~, ./?~ 





Jacques Kasner in New York Concerts 


Besides finding time this season to de- 
vote to his newly organized string quar- 
tet, Jacques Kasner, the young Ameri- 
can violinist, has also been active in solo 
performances. Since the beginning of 
the New Year he has appeared at the 
Colony Club, New York, on January 20; 
at the Philanthropic Hospital on Feb- 
ruary 6; at a _ reception to Leopold 
Godowsky on February 7 at the New 
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Songs You’ll Enjoy Singing 
The Lord My Shepherd Is 


A new and beautiful paraphrase of this well 
loved Psalm. Words and music blend harmoni- 
ously together to make a perfect Sacred Solo. 


The Lord My Shepherd Is 
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York studio of Mrs. Harrison-Irvine; at 
the University Club of Brooklyn on 
February 14; at the Wanamaker concerts 
on February 15-19 and at the Chicker- 
ing Hall concerts at Lord and Taylor’s, 
New York, on February 23. 

His quartet will give a concert for the 
benefit of the unemployed in Brooklyn 
on March 5, assisted by Edith Baxter 
Harper, soprano, and will be heard in 
Syracuse, Philadelphia and Trenton this 
Spring. Mr. Kasner has recently been 
appointed head of the violin department 
of the Warford School of Music at Mor- 
ristown, N. J., where he is building up 
an excellent class of young violinists. 


Betsy Lane Sheard in Scranton Recital 


SCRANTON, Pa., Feb. 20.—A song re- 
cital of unusual interest was given in 
this city on Lincoln’s Birthday by Mrs. 
Betsy Lane Shepard, soprano, ably 
assisted by Karl Kirk Smith, ’cello. Mrs. 
Shepard’s program was varied and in- 
cluded songs in Italian, German, French 
and English. She displayed an excel- 
lently schooled voice of pleasing timbre 
besides interpretative ability. Bruch’s 
“Ave Maria” from “The Cross of Fire” 
made the deepest impression on_ her 
hearers. Mrs. Shepard is one of the 
artist-pupils of John Walter Hall, the 
New York vocal teacher. 





Schelling Hears from Mengelberg 


Ernest Schelling, the American pian- 
ist, is just in receipt of a cablegram 
from Willem Mengelberg, the famous 
orchestra leader of Holland, proving him 
to be alive and well. Recently, Mr. Men- 
gelberg was reported to be a victim of 
the war. 





Both a Luxury and a Necessity 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed please find check for renewal 
of my subscription to your valuable 
magazine. It is for me both a luxury 
and a necessity. 

With all good wishes. 

Cordially yours, 
MERTIE M. WHETING. 
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this season. 


q Mr. Henderson in the “Sun” 


r to me as 


EB. 24, 1915.—This day I contracted 
for a certain amount of advertising 
space in “Musical America.” 
intention to record, from time to time, 


the work I am doing. 


It is my 


@ I believe in direct, personal advertising. 


@ I think it is the only legitimate way of 
keeping the public and managers acquainted 
with the work I am doing. 


@ Some artists prefer to hire a press agent 
to write highly colored, often greatly exag- 
gerated or fictitious “stories” about them. 
Then they try by hook or crook, to get the 
papers to publish these articles. 


q But that is their affair—and this is mine. 


q My recital in A¢olian Hall, New York, on 
Sunday was, I believe, the best I have ever 
given. My manager tells me he turned away 
400 applicants for admission at the door. 


was good 
“one of the most 
interesting singers to be heard in recital.” 


@ On the 25th I sing in Watertown, N. Y.; 
on the next night in Utica. 
Omaha for the 28th. On the Ist, 2nd, 4th, 5th 
and 7th of March I sing in Freemont, Lincoln, 
Hastings, Grand Island and Kearney, respec- 
tively, all in Nebraska. 


Then I go to 


@ So far I have 72 engagements booked for 
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Telephone, 6965 Columbus 


Dan BeEppor, Oratorio Tenor, Soloist, Grace 
Church, N. Y Y., highest paid church tenor houses. 
in New York. ELEANOR COCHRAN, 
Epwarp StronG, Tenor, 14 years soloist Fifth Germany. 
Ave. Presb. Church. Now head vocal dept. Ouive ULRICH, 
Carlton College. Co., . 4 
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Opera Company. 
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Grorcic Frencu BrEVELIER, Contralto, Soloist, 
Park Presb. Church, Erie, Pa. 
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y soloist Church of the Divine Pater- 


ELEANOR McLELLAN 


MAKER OF SINGERS 


Artists Who Are Studying or Have Studied with Miss McLellan 
ing roles in Hamburg and Prague opera 


Soprano Hammerstein Opera 
CLarA PIcKEN Soprano Soloist, Church of the 
Mrs. McKean, Soprano, teacher Erie Conser- 
JANE Grover, Prima Donna, Lew Field’s Com- 
Prima Donna, Lew Field’s 


Lucit_E MILER, Soloist, Pittsburg and N. Y. 


Miss DoroTHy Botton, Contralto, Crescent Quar- 
tette. 
Philadelphia, Mrs. von DAHLEN, head vocal dept., Wells 
College, Aurora. 


Dantzig opera, 
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This distinguished Russian Violinist has 
already been engaged for a tour of fifteen 
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EURY DICE CLUB VITAL FORCE IN 
MUSICAL ACTIVITIES OF TOLEDO 


A Chorus of Women’s Voices that 
Mme. Schumann - Heink 
Ranked as Second to No Other 
in the Country—wWorld’s Lead- 
ing Artists Presented under Its 
Auspices and Local Talent Ex- 
ploited—Concerts for the 
Masses a Feature of Its Work 


Whee rages O., Feb. 27.—If Toledo has 

any standing among cities of this 
country as a city that appreciates and 
supports the best in music, it is due in a 
large measure to the work done in the 
last twenty-four years by the Eurydice 
Club, a chorus of women’s voices, which 
Mme. Schumann-Heink places second to 
none in the country. 

The club has been impelled solely by 
the impulse to give Toledo the best in mu- 
sic. Great artists all over the world have 
appeared on its programs, and the only 
series of big orchestra concerts ever given 
in Toledo was under its auspices. An 
educational feature, exceedingly helpful 
to the musical growth of the city, has 
been the department of the club which 
twice each month gives regular programs 
with the members as soloists. This solo 
department also presents in addition to 
its members, musicians of the city who 
are called in to give programs of educa- 
tional value. 

The club had its origin in the West- 
minster Church Sunday School twenty- 
four years ago, when sixteen women re- 
hearsed as a chorus for a public enter- 
tainment. The first public concert of the 
Eurydice as a club was given in_ the 
Spring of 1891. Addie Chickering Hoff, 
contralto, of Chicago; Perry Waite, harp- 
ist, of Toledo; E. B. Spalding, baritone, 
of Detroit, and Nellie Goodwin, soprano, 
of Toledo, were the soloists. From that 
time on its artistic growth is tradition 
and its pile of programs reads like a 
roster of the world’s great artists. 

Up to two years ago, Mrs. Helen 
Beach Jones was the club’s musical direc- 
tor and to her, possibly, more than any 
one else the club owes its success. In 
1908, the club created the office of assist- 
ant director and accompanist, engaging 
Mrs. Otto Sand to fill the position, and 
this arrangement continued until Mrs. 
Jones retired two years ago and Mrs. 
Sand was chosen director in her place. 

The club now contains among its sixty- 
eight members some of the best voices of 
the city. Mrs. Sand is a voice and piano 
teacher and has had much success as 
coach and accompanist. She has also ac- 
complished much in her lecture recitals 
on the operas. 

At its first concert this year the club 
had as soloist Maggie Teyte. At the 
April concert Henri Scott will be the 
soloist. 

It has always been the policy of the 
club to introduce artists of international 





EQUALIZING EXERCISES 
FOR ALL SCALES 


\ Seale and Arpeggio Book for Piano Study by 


GEORGE BAILHE 
(Summy Edition No. 63) 
Each phase of technique embodied in seale playing is 
cenerally accomplished by separate sets of exercises. 
You have never been able to give one set of studies 
nbracing all this training—that is what we offer 
on in Mr. Bailhe’s book. Each exercise applies 
mmediately and effectively to the scale, for each one 
indeed, a part of the scale itself. 
Make each minute of your pupil’s practice time 
ount, by having him use these exercises. 
Strongly indorsed by Moritz Moszkowski, Joseph 
Lhevinne, Isidor Phillipp and others. 
Price, $1.50. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 
Publishers 
64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


BARITON E—Recital, Ovatorio, Concert 
Management: 
LOUDON CHARLTON Carnegie Hall 


Also a few serious pupils at his residence-studio. 
115 East 53rd Street New York City 


v BAUERKELLER 


’ Violinist 
CONCERTS RECITALS 


“He is to be ranked among the real artists.” 
—London Times. 


Address c/o Musical America, N. Y. 
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Mrs. Helen Beach Jones, Former Direc- 
tor (above), and Mrs. Otto Sand, Di- 
rector, of the Eurydice Club of Toledo 


fame who were new to Toledo.- Moreover, 
one of the original aims of the club, that 
of bringing good music before the masses 
at prices far below the average, has never 
been lost sight of. The idea has never 
been to make money, and that the club’s 
attitude toward the public is the right 
one is proved by the fact that it has been 
able to maintain a high standard and re- 
main in sound financial condition. 
Through the efforts of George W. 
Stevens, the director of the Art Museum, 
co-operating with the club, recitals are 
given Sunday afternoons in the Hemi- 
circle of the Museum, free to the public. 
That they are appreciated is attested by 
the fact that hundreds are unable to gain 
admission so that it is now the intention 
of the Museum directors to extend the 
building and enlarge the auditorium. 
FRANK E. PERCIVAL. 


Good Music Supply in Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Feb. 20.—Wil- 
mot Goodwin, baritone, assisted by Mau- 
rice Warner, violinist, and Lee Cronican, 
pianist, gave two recitals at the Court 
House Auditorium on February 10 and 
11. Mr. Goodwin sang artistically and 
revealed a nice style. Mr. Warner and 
Mr. Cronican both proved to be artists 
of ability. 

On February 15 Mrs. Frances Mc- 
Lean, soprano, and Angelo Cortese, 
harpist, were heard here in recital. Mr. 
Cortese’s playing charmed his auditors. 
The program numbers were so well re- 
ceived that he was forced to add several 
encores. Mrs. McLean’s voice is most 
pleasing in its lower register. She had 
to add several extras. Mrs. M. E. 
Stewert was an able accompanist. 
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MENTAL SUGGESTION AS 
BASIS OF VOICE TRAINING 


Prof. Marvin Hinshaw, of Chicago, An- 
nounces Quick Method of Produc- 
ing Finished Singers 





Prof. Marvin Hinshaw, head of the 
Conservatory of Music and Dramatic Art 
of Chicago, announces the discovery of 
a method of producing finished singers 
which requires only hours of study, in 
stead of months or years, and which 
greatly enhances the quality of voice. 
This method, he says, according to the 
Chicago Examiner, is founded upon prin 
ciples akin to those involved in mental 
and Christian Science and wireless teleg 
raphy. 

While it may not magically endow all 
bassos, tenors, sopranos and contraltos 
with voices of phenomenal power, so that 
the smallest can fill the Coliseum or the 
Auditorium, it is claimed that within the 
limits of their physical capacity they 
will develop clear, ringing, resonant 
voices of beauty and power. 

“Mental suggestion,” said Professor 
Hinshaw, “is used to calm the mind of 
the singer, to enable him to cast aside 
crazy, artificial habits of contracting the 
muscles of the mouth, throat, and face 
and of forcing the breath to produce loud, 
high tones. 

“T have discovered breath passing over 
the vocal cord is not what produces vibra 
tion, but that vibration is caused by com 
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IN CONCERT & RECITAL 


Address Irquiries to 
172 West 79th Street New York 


*Phone Schuyler 7280 


CARL CELLIST 


HAHN 
VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


in all its branches 


THE SEAUFORT 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 








OSEMARY GLOS 


(ROSE) 
SOPRANO 
Concerts for 1914-15 now booking 
Management, Oscar CONDON 
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The only Pi.yar Grand Piano in@ the World that looks like 
. a Regular Grand o- ted sist ° 


THE KRANICH & BACH 


PLAYER GRAND 
© nique in design and fully representative 
) Kranich 6 Bach slenthode of laatie “ad 
this wonderful instrument is the perfecied 
realization of the artistic and musicah 
ideals for which the foremost piano 
manufaciurers have siriven 
for nearly twenty years~ 
a masierpiece of 
inventive genius. 





Ready {o be played with Music Rolls 


Illustrated and descriptive pamphlet on request. 


KRANICH & BACH, East 23d St., New York 
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pression of air in the lungs, and that the 
least possible quantity of air—only the 
necessary seepage occurring when the 
vocal cord is released preparatory to vi- 
bration—should pass the vocal organ. 
Such air does not aid or beautify the 
vibration, but smothers the tone wave. 

“The discovery makes singing almost 
entirely a mental, instead of physical 
training. As soon as the singer’s mind 
is freed from the fetters of old errors, 
and he acts on the true theory that tone 
should be obtained by compression of the 
air in the lungs, and that no air should 
pass the vocal cords, he or she makes 
wonderful progress. 

“The false idea that tone is produced 
by breath blown from the lungs over the 
vocal cords has prevented thousands 
from becoming great singers. 

“Singing by the new method is as sim- 
ple as talking. It is talking at pitch. 
It relieves singers of much useless work. 
Everyone may now become a singer. 
None need despair and say he or she has 
‘no voice for singing.’ ” 





Alma Gluck achieved so much triumph 
in her San Francisco concerts that 
Manager Will Greenbaum has arranged 
for her return appearance at the Colum 
bia on March 7, with Efrem Zimbalist. 
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BASSO, Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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OMAHA CLEF CLUB STRIVING 
VALIANTLY FOR MUSIC 
CREDIT PLAN IN SCHOOLS 








OMAHA, NEB., Feb. 27.—Omaha is a 
city of many clubs. One might almost 
be tempted, in fact, to say that there 
is a club to each inhabitant, although 
this would be a slight exaggeration. Yet, 
strangely enough, the organization of 
the professional musicians of the city 
has been delayed until the last year. 
True, we have had for many years the 


Tuesday Morning Musical Club, which* 


has been invaluable in its encouragement 


of music; we have had the music depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Club, little less 
powerful in its influence; we have had 
the Mendelssohn Choir, the German 
Singing Societies and numerous other 
choral organizations, and of course the 
local branch of the Musicians’ Union—in 
short our musical organizations have 
been legion. But a formal organization 
of those earnest musicians who, by vir- 
tue of recognized ability stand at the 
head of their several branches of the 
profession, somehow failed to ma- 
terialize. 

As far back as ten years ago, how- 
ever, the idea originated in the mind of 
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Pianist 
DAVID 
SAPIRSTEIN 
“Has legitimate claims to greatness.’’—P. V. 


R. Key in New York World. 


Tenor 
PAUL 


REIMERS 


“He possesses a tenor voice of delightful 


quality and in his interpretations gives evi- 
dence of an essential regard for dramatic 
effect.’—New York American. 

+ J . 

Cellist 


GUROWITSCH 


“An artist of the foremost rank.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


—London 


Harpist 
SALVATORE 


de STEFANO 


“An artist of great ability.’—New York Sun. 
Soprano 

“Proved herself a sincere artist and one 
whom it will be a pleasure to hear again.’’— 


New York Tribune. 


Music League of America 


Howard E. Potter, Business Manager 


Aeolian Building 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 
Tel. Bryant 1746 
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August Nothe-Borglum, who discussed 
the matter at intervals with several other 
shining lights and finally succeeded in 
arousing sufficient interest to lead to a 
small informal meeting something over 
a year ago. Following this, an invita- 
tion was extended to the established mu- 
sicians of the city to meet for the pur- 
pose of organization, and some forty per- 
sons who responded thereby became 
charter members of the Clef Club. 

This membership has increased nearly 
a third and recently the second election 
of officers was held, the officers originally 
chosen being re-elected for a _ second 
term. The executive board is composed 
of H. J. Simms, chairman; A. M. Borg- 
lum, Mabel Crawford Wilpton, Henry 
Cox, Thomas Kelly, Sigmund Landsberg 
and Jean Duffield. 


The primary objects of the Clef Club 
are the promotion of good fellowship 
and the furtherance of the musical in- 
terests of the city. As regards good fel- 
lowship the club has already fulfilled its 
mission admirably. In pre-Clef Club 
days, the musicians indulged in mild cor- 
dialities, and damned one another with 
faint praise, and sometimes without it. 
But through the delightful sessions of the 
Clef Club they have come to know each 
other as human beings rather than as 
musicians, as persons having common 
aims rather than as possible or probable 
rivals. 

Along the line of the musical develop- 
ment of the community, the energies of 
the club are at present centered upon 
an effort to secure credits in the high 
school for private music study, and 
everything points to speedy success for 
the undertaking. On the occasion of a 
recent banquet the Clef Club was ad- 
dressed by Harold Hazzard, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., who for a year and a half 
has been an active agitator of this credit 
question in Nebraska and who was pre- 
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viously active in securing credits in 
Washington. Thoroughly conversant 
with the subject Mr. Hazzard gave much 
interesting information, the most grati- 
fying item being the fact that Nebraska 
is the first State to accept the high 
school credits in her university. That 
is, the points required in the four-year 
course of the high schools of this State 
are thirty-two, eight of which may be 
for music study under private teachers; 
and the university, in turn, accepts these 
eight points toward the twenty-eight re- 
quired. 


As before stated, the musical studies 
are not carried on under teachers em- 
ployed by the schools but under private 
teachers; a specified number of lessons 
per week being required as also examina- 
tions at stated times; the examiner being 
an impartial and competent musician 
from another city. The student pays 
the examiner’s fee. Therein seems to lie 
the one disadvantage of the plan—that 
children of very limited means (and 
possibly great talent), because of the ex- 
pense of lessons and examinations, may 
be barred out. 

The Clef Club has been unanimous and. 
emphatic in its recognition of the ad- 
vantages of the credit plan—an advan- 
tage to the community in that the study 
of music will be vastly encouraged; an 
advantage to the teacher in the increased 


demand for lessons and an advantage to 
art in the definite and high standards 
which will be set for the teacher. 

E. L. W. 





Norfolk Baritone and Pianist-Composer 
Join in Attractive Program 


NORFOLK, VA., Feb. 26.—Robert 
Brydon, Jr., baritone, assisted by Wal- 
ter Edward Howe, pianist and composer, 
presented a well arranged and splen- 
didly performed program last evening in 
St. Paul’s Parish House, Berkley. Both 
are local musicians. Mr. Brydon has a 
pure baritone voice, well trained, and in- 
terprets his music in an artistic man- 
ner. Mr. Howe has genuine merit as a 
song writer. Mr. Brydon sang the fol- 
lowing songs, well contrasted in mood 
and sentiment, of Mr. Howe’s composi- 
tion: “Gipsy Song,” “I’ll Love Thee oe 
I Die,” “Four Leaf Clover,” “A Song 
Love,” “The Blue and the Gray” ._< 
“Sea Piece.” A piano etude by Mr. 
Howe was included in his own solo group 
and R. V. Steele, another local composer, 
was represented in the program with 
“The River Turns,” a clever bit of song 
writing. 





Sir Henry J. Wood, the London con- 
ductor, has been offered the post of di- 
rector of the National Conservatory in 
Sydney, Australia. 
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ROSALIND (Gavotte).......... 50c 
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Study vocal art at home under 
the world’s greatest singers 


and study the great operas, you won't find anywhere more 
demonstrations or a 
acquainted with the methods of the greatest liv- 
ing artists than is afforded you by the 


Victor Red Seal Records 


right in your own home, the 


Caruso, Alda, Amato, Bori, Calve, Culp, Clement, Destinn, De 
Gogorza, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Gluck, Hamlin, Hempel, Homer, 
Journet, Martinelli, McCormack, Melba, Ober, Patti, Plancon, , 
Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, Tetrazzini, Whitehill, 
Williams and Witherspoon, all of whom make records exclusively 
for the Victor. And you can hear these great voices over and over 
again until you have mastered every little tone and inflection 
Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play these . tor, 
famous records for you and demonstrate to you the wonderful WTA 
Victrola. Len 
Write for the book of Victor Red Seal Records, with photographs a 
of the world’s greatest artists. y j 
a 
* 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors = i 
Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 


There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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The Distinguished Bohemian Tenor 
FIRST AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR SEASON 1914-15 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF VOICE. 


Pupils taught from the beginning 


to the final preparation for the concert or operatic stage. 
Address: L. LILLY, Secretary, 6 East 81st St., New York 
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COMPLETES THIRTY YEARS AS | 
BANKS GLEE CLUB DIRECTOR 





H. R. Humphries Signally Honored at Banquet and Symposium in 
which His Long Service for the Cause of Good Music is Extolled 
—John C. Freund Pays Warm Tribute to Veteran Conductor 


7" annual dinner and symposium of 
the Banks Glee Club, were held in 
the Manhattan Hotel, in this city, on 
Thursday evening; over one hundred 


members of the Club were present. The 
occasion was made memorable by the 
fact that it marked the thirtieth year 
that the veteran musician H. R. Humph- 
ries has been the conductor and mentor 
of this noted musical organization. 

Years ago, the Banks Club started with 
a small membership. It gave its first 
concert at the old Chickering Hall on 
Fifth avenue. It was a success from the 
start. The organization is supported by 
subscriptions from the prominent bank 
officials of New York City. While men 
who are not connected with the banking 
fraternity are admitted to membership, 
over sixty-five per cent of the members 
are in the employ of the various promi- 
nent banks of New York. 

Three excellent concerts a year are 
given, in the way of choral music. They 
attract capacity houses to Carnegie Hall. 

On the occasion of the dinner, a re- 
markable demonstration was made to 
show the deep respect, indeed, affection, 
with which Mr. Humphries is regarded 
by his chorus, which also, by the bye, it 
should be said, contains several very corh- 
petent soloists, whose work, considering 
that they are amateurs, is of a high 
order. 

After the dinner, speeches were made 
by several members of the club and dis- 
tinguished guests, including Mr. John C. 
Freund, the editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
who came over from Music Teachers’ 
banquet, which was held the same night, 
in order to pay his tribute of personal 
respect to Mr. Humphries. 

Mr. Freund, in the course of his ad- 
dress pointed out how valuable was such 
work as the Banks Glee Club did. A 
community was not musical which im- 
ported great artists or paid high prices 
to go to the opera or to hear concerts. 
It had to produce music of its own, and 
there was no finer feature, after all, 
than splendid choral singing, under so 
competent a director as Mr. Humphries. 
The rehearsals alone were valuable in 
themselves, because they led to good fel- 
lowship, and brought men together. 

At the conclusion of his address all 
present rose and sang “My Country ’Tis 
Of Thee,” and later followed it with the 
old chorus, “For He’s A Jolly Good Fel- 
low.” 

In introducing Mr. Freund to the Club, 
Mr. Humphries referred to him as the 
man who had done more than any other 
one man in nearly half a century of de- 
voted work, for the musical uplift in the 
United States. He said he remembered 
Mr. Freund’s first efforts and struggle 
under distressful conditions, which he 
had to face, before he found a foothold. 
'o-day he had won out, and was generally 
regarded through the country as the 
most prominent person in the musical 
newspaper world. 
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He spoke of MusicAL AMERICA as 
being not only an international influence, 
but a paper which had always been 
characterized by the cleanliness of its 
business methods, which had caused it 
to be regarded with confidence, and as 
reliable in the articles and opinions it 
published. He urged all those present to 
give it their hearty support. In his high 
esteem of the work that was being done 
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H. R. Humphries, for Thirty Years 
Conductor of the Banks Glee Club of 
New York 


by MUSICAL AMERICA and its editor, Mr. 
Humphries was warmly seconded, later 
on, by several of the other speakers, who 
also testified to the warm feeling of 
good will they had for their conductor, 
whom they all regarded as a _ personal 
friend as well as Director. 

The Club, during the evening, sang a 
number of glees. There were, also, sev- 
eral solos by members and guests. 

At the close of a most happy and en- 
joyable evening of music, good fellow- 
ship, clever and witty addresses, Mr. 
Humphries rose and held his audience 
for nearly half an hour, with a most in- 
teresting account of his start, in early 
life, as a musician and singer in Eng- 
land. He told of the struggles he had 
gone through in New York. He also 
spoke of the requirements necessary to 
make a good conductor of a male chorus. 

“To be that,” he said, “it is more neces- 
sary for a man to have a good idea of 
tone and have expert knowledge of the 
human voice, than to be such a great 
musician. There have been great musi- 
cians, but they were found to be poor 
conductors. On the other hand, some of 
the very best conductors of a chorus, 
especially in oratorio work, could not be 
ranked very high as musicians. They 
have produced wonderful results princi- 
pally because they had a feeling of appre- 
ciation for the composer’s work, a knowl- 
edge of tone quality and the human 
voice, which enabled them to get the best 
results from the members of their 
chorus.” 

In speaking of his early days in Eng- 
land Mr. Humphries gave a graphic de- 
scription of how he had been, as a boy, a 
member of a cathedral choir, and later, 
as a young man, had been selected one 
of the distinguished quartet which 
sang in the great oratorios given at the 
noted Burlingham festivals. He told of 
how, on several occasions, he sang with 
the great quartette which included Sims 
Reeves, the greatest tenor, he said, that 
England had ever produced for oratorio 
singing; Santley the noted baritone, and 
Mme. Patey, the great contralto. 
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He had been several times selected, 
even before he was twenty, to take Sims 
Reeves’s place, when that singer was 
indisposed. 

He also spoke of his long connection 
with the Banks Glee Club, of the feeling 
of affection he had for it, and of the 
good that it undoubtedly did in fostering 
a feeling of kindliness and sympathy 
among the members. 

Later Mr. Humphries went home, 
laden down with as many flowers as a 
great prima donna might have, after a 
triumphant success at the opera. 





SOPRANO-PIANIST RECITAL 


Gladys Axman and Blanche Bloch 
Heard in Attractive Program 





In the course of concerts given in 
the Straus Auditorium of the Educa- 
tional Alliance, New York, Gladys Ax- 
man, soprano, and _ Blanche _ Bloch, 
pianist, gave a joint recital on Sunday 
evening, February 21. 

Mrs. Axman, accompanied at _ the 
piano in an able manner by Ada Sax, 
revealed her artistic gifts in German 
songs, including Brahms’s “Botschaft,” 
Strauss’s “Zueignung” and Wolf’s “Er 
Ist,” which she sang with a real un- 
derstanding of the spirit of lied. In 
songs by Sibella, Rimsky-Korsakow, 
Rachmaninow, Breitenfeld, Herzberg 
and Kramer she showed herself capable 
of many styles from the _ intensely 
dramatic “O Thou Billowy Harvest 
Field” to the calm and alluring “Chan- 
son Indoue.” She was applauded to the 
echo. 

In Chopin’s © Sharp Minor Prelude, 
and Scherzo in B Flat Minor, two 
Brahms Waltzes from Op. 39, a Schu- 
mann Intermezzo and Liszt’s “Waldes- 
rauschen” Miss Bloch displayed excel- 
lent qualifications as a solo pianist. She 
has been heard before as an ensemble 
player of praiseworthy gifts. On this 
occasion she _ revealed fine technical 
equipment and a serious musical ap- 
preciation of the music before her. Her 
audience made clear its approval of her 
performances. 


Concert Tour for Thomas Chalmers 


Foster & David, managers, announce 
a concert tour for Thomas Chalmers, 
baritone, formerly of the Century Opera 
Company. Mr. Chalmers, who sang in 
concert previous to his operatic engage- 
ments, has sung successfully in opera in 
Italy. His singing with the Century 
Opera Company demonstrated that he 
was one of the best American baritones 
now in this country. In the concert pro- 
grams which he has given during the 
latter part of this season he has been 
exceptionally successful. 


LARGEST AUDIENCE 
IN BILTMORE SERIES 


Alda, Kreisler, and Martinelli in 
Delightful Program at New 
York Hotel 


Largest of the audiences in the series 
of Biltmore Morning Musicales, under 
R. E. Johnston’s direction, was that of 
February 26, which heard Frances Alda, 
Fritz Kreisler and Giovanni Martinelli 
in the ornate ball room of this New 
York hotel. Further, the program was 
perhaps the most continuously enjoyable. 

Mr. Kreisler delighted his hearers by 
offering some of his best liked solo pieces, 
including the universally popular “Ca- 
price Viennois,” his transcription of the 
Couperin “La Précieuse,” the Tartini 
Variations, dazzlingly played, and the 
Dvorak-Kreisler Slavonic “Indian La- 
ment,” given a_ lovely presentation. 
After the Dvorak-Kreisler Slavonic 
Dance Mr. Kreisler was recalled for the 
Pugnani Prelude and Allegro, and his 
brilliant exposition of the Hubay Hun- 





garian Fantasy was followed by the 
“Tambourin Chinois” and still another 
encore. The violinist’s faultless playing 


was a constant joy. 

Mme. Alda was in admirably fresh 
voice, in spite of the fact that she had 
sung Mimi in “Bohéme” on the preced- 
ing evening. Charming vocalism was 
exhibited in her group of old songs, espe- 
cially the “Lass with the Delicate Air,” 
which called forth “My Laddie” as an ex- 
tra, and in groups in French and Eng- 
lish, with marked applause for “I Came 
with a Song” by her accompanist, Frank 
La Forge. The soprano’s singing was 
entirely delightful, save in two instances 
where she sang sharp—in “Ouvre tes 
yeux bleus” and “Vissi d’Arte.” After 
the latter aria she granted an added 
“Cuckoo” of Liza Lehmann. 

Most effusive was the reception given 
to Mr. Martinelli, both in his apias, 
“Donna non vidi mai” from the Puccini 
“Manon” and “Cielo e Mar,” and in his 
set of Italian songs. He offered “Musica 
Proibita,’ which Caruso had sung at the 
previous musicale, and he delivered it in 
such a superior manner that an encore 
was insisted upon. After the “Gio- 
conda” aria he added “La Donna é mo- 
bile,” followed by several recalls. Richard 
Hageman was the tenor’s accompanist, 
and Carl Lamson officiated for Mr. 
Kreisler. Tis ee Se 
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PREPARE FOR A 
STAGE CAREER 


under the direction of a teacher who has had 
extraordinary success in this field. 


Arthur Lawrason 


has to his credit a large list of operatic and 
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CLEVELAND DEMANDS 
ORCHESTRAL ENCORE 


Precedent Broken at Concert of 
Damrosch Organization— 
Some Notable Recitals 


CLEVELANN, Feb. 27.—But once in four- 
teen seasons has there been an orches- 
tral encore granted to a Cleveland 
symphony audience. This was on Febru- 
ary 19, when Walter Damrosch brought 
the last movement of Tschaikowsky’s 
Fourth Symphony to a close and the 
excited listeners called the director again 
and again to the footlights, while the 
orchestra bowed its acknowledgment. 
To the surprise and gratification of the 
audience, Mr. Damrosch added a bit of 
Delibes’s Ballet Music to relieve the ten- 
sion, and to prepare the way for the 
only other number on the program, 
Rubinstein’s D Minor Piano Concerto, 
played by Josef Hoffmann. The pianist 
was in fine fettle, and gave a loving 
reading of the concerto of his old mas- 
ter. Two Chopin numbers were added 
as encores. 

Mr. Kreisler’s recital given with the 
assistance of Mme. von Endert, was 
heard by an audience which completely 
filled Gray’s Armory. A veritable ova- 
tion was accorded the violinist. 

At the Singers’ Club concert, Albert 
Rees Davis, director, a program chosen 
from 500 request numbers, showed the 
sincere interest taken by audiences of 
this popular male chorus in programs of 
preceding seasons. Maggie Teyte was 
the assisting soloist. Her delicate art 
was rather at a disadvantage in the large 
auditorium of Gray’s Armory, but she 
impressed her listeners with her remark- 
able and apparently artless simplicity in 
her use of a birdlike voice as well as 
with the expressiveness of her interpre- 
tation of “Chansons en Crinoline.” 

The last concert of the Fortnightly 
Club took the form of a recital by Felix 
Hughes and his pupil, Mrs. Frederick 
Avery, in a combination of soprano and 
baritone songs of commanding interest. 
A testimonial concert was given on 
Wednesday evening in the Colonial Club 
Ballroom by friends and admirers of 
Josephine Forsythe, who is going to New 
York for operatic study. There was an 
interestng program by Miss Forsythe 








K MME. ELISE 
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Soprano and Teacher of Paris 
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That She Will Open a Class for 
Singers Planning for Operatic 
Careers 
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by Camille Saint- 
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and other pupils of Rita Elandi, with the 
assistance of Sol Marcosson, violinist, 
and Emil Ring, at the piano. 

Statistics in the program of the last 
concert by the Municipal Orchestra, given 
on Sunday at the Hippodrome, stated 
that the attendance had reached nearly 
27,000 in fifteen concerts, that the re- 
ceipts were $5,765; private subscriptions, 
$3,440 (about one-third less than last 
year), and amount spent by the city, 
$11,292. Director Timmner has accom- 
plished fine results with an orchestra of 
but fifty men, special success lying in 
lighter numbers, such as Tschaikowski’s 
“Nut Cracker Suite,” Chabrier’s 
“Espagna” and “Marche Joyeuse,” Liszt’s 
“Les Preludes” and ballet suites by 
Bizet, Delibes, Massenet, etc. 

Mrs. M. A. Fanning, the efficient man- 
ager of many philanthropic enterprises, 
who recently entered the field of concert 
management, has become the head of the 
newly organized Euclid Service Bureau, 
with offices at 1101-1104 Hippodrome 
Building. She will work in co-operation 
with the Coit Lyceum Bureau and its 
affiliated companies in all the cities of the 
country. There has long existed in 
Cleveland the need for an agency to sys- 
tematize, classify, group, and _ book 
artists or organizations seeking engage- 
ments, and to furnish attractions for in- 
dividuals or organizations. 

ALICE BRADLEY. 


A PROGRAM OF WORKS 
BY MARY HELEN BROWN 


“One-Composer Concert” with Variety 
of Attractive Qualities Presented 
at Wanamaker Auditorium 








Fifth in the series of concerts at the 
Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, de- 
voted to the works of American com- 
posers was that of Wednesday after- 
noon, February 24, when Mary Helen 
Brown, the gifted composer, was assisted 
in the presentation of her program by 
Mrs. Frederick Gunther, soprano; Fred- 
erick Gunther, baritone, and Lucien G. 
Chaffin, organist. 

The program was made up of song 
groups, duets and organ pieces. Miss 
Brown presided at the piano and played 
the accompaniments with taste and with 
that insight which only the composer 
can bring to his works. Mr. Gunther 
won favor with “If I Were King,” “Like 
Stars in Heaven,” “She Might Not Suit 
Your Fancy,” “The Gift,” and later, 
“Liebes Schmerzen” and “The Drink of 
Life.” Finely varied were these songs, 
ranging from the lighter “She Might 
Not Suit” to the broadly moving “The 
Gift” and the dramatic “If I Were 
King” and “Drink of Life.” The Ger- 
man song, “Liebes Schmerzen,” should 
be much admired, as it is a serious essay 
in the lied form. Mr. Gunther sang 
with style, feeling and good _ vocal 
quality. 

For Mrs. Gunther there were the 
charming “Where the Sunshine Grows,” 
“A Plaint,” “Thoughts of You,” “Just 
You,” “To a Hidden Violet” and the 
waltz-song, “Spring Greeting.” She was 
well received, especially in the songs, 
which called for lightness of voice. To- 
gether the artists sang the duets, “Come 
Out to the Soft May Morn,” “The Even- 
ing Hour” and “Mistress Mine,” the last 
named winning most approval. 

Mr. Chaffin was roundly applauded for 
his performances of an Improvisation, 
“Petite Caprice” and “A Fragment,” 
three excellent pieces which he tran- 
scribed for the organ. A large audience 
attended the concert and was enthusi- 
astic throughout. A. W. K. 


Toledo Concert of American Music 


TOLEDO, O., Feb. 23.—The Russian Or- 
chestra (Abraham Ruvinsky, director) 
gave, at the Hotel Secor last evening, a 
program by American composers in honor 
of Washington’s Birthday. The concert 
drew by far the largest audience that 
has ever attended any of the concerts 
given by this popular organization. Two 
American operas were represented on 
the program—‘“Tabasco,” by Chadwick, 
and “Natoma,” by Herbert. The audi- 
ence was highly’ enthusiastic. Mr. 
Ruvinsky, violinist, and Paul Geddes, 
baritone, were the soloists. F. E. P. 
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STUDY CLUBS A LEADING SOURCE 


OF HOUSTON’S MUSICAL STRENGTH 


Important Educational Work 
Being Accomplished by These 
Flourishing Organizations — 
Treble Clef’s Concert of Texas 
Music Highly Successful 


OUSTON, TEX., Feb. 22.—The 
Treble Clef Club’s Concert, devoted 
entirely to the compositions of Texas 
musicians, was a greater success even 
than had been anticipated. Names of 
all the composers and singers figuring 
on the program were given in an earlier 
letter. The only instrumental solo was 
a piano composition by Emma Simkins, 
of Dallas, which was exquisitely played 
from memory by Sam T. Swinford, a 
native Houstonian, who has a staunch 
and numerous following of pupils and 
admirers. 

The Treble Clef is officered this year 
as follows: Mrs. N. C. Munger, honor- 
ary president; Mrs. R. C. Duff, presi- 
dent; Mrs. H. D. Matthews, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. P. H. Fredricks, second vice- 
president; Helen Saft, secretary; Gertie 
Rolle, treasurer; Mrs. W. A. Grant, cor- 
responding secretary; Mrs. T. C. Rowe, 
librarian; Mrs. W. A. Haley, assistant 
librarian; Julien Paul Blitz, director; 
and Sam T. Swinford, accompanist. 

In the writer’s opinion the most signifi- 
cant feature of this city’s musical life is 
found in the character and number of its 
study clubs. Of the activities of the 
Girls’ Musical, MUSICAL AMERICA has 
already been informed. The Houston 
Heights Music Study Club is another 
one now in its fourth year of successful 
work. Of this department in the Heights 
Woman’s Club, of ninety active members, 
Mrs. Bessie H. Wenzel is the chairman; 
Mrs. Hazel H. Nevin, vice-chairman; 
Mrs. Eugene Cook, secretary; Mrs. D. D. 
Cooley, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Archibald Fulton, treasurer, and Mrs. 
Conway Bearans, librarian. This is Mrs. 
Wenzel’s second year as chairman, Mrs. 
C. E. Oliver having served in that ca- 
pacity during this study club’s first two 
years of existence. This season’s pro- 
grams have been devoted to national 
songs and general racial characteristics 
in music. Another feature of the work 
is the drilling by Mrs. Wenzel of a 
chorus of thirty voices. 

The Young People’s Musical Society 
has had to raise its membership limit to 
seventy-five. This junior auxiliary to 








Mrs. R. C. Duff, President of the Treble 
Clef Club of Houston, Tex. 


the Girls’ Musical gave its first full pro- 
gram last Saturday morning. Well-pre- 
pared papers on the special topics under 
consideration were read by Nora Cleve- 
land, Marie Louise Hogg, Sarah Ford, 
Adelaide Lovett, Katherine Cohen, Lu- 
cile Johnson, Eloise Helberg and Master 
Lewis Thompson. Dorothy Toombs 
played Burgmuller’s Ballade in C Minor; 
Rosetta Chimene, the Gavotte in B Flat; 
Virgie McKizzies, the finale to Grieg’s 
Sonata in E Minor; St. Claire Sherwood, 
the Solfeggietto in C Minor of Emanuel 
Bach, and Rose Mary Lillard, Scar- 
latti’s Gigue in G Major and J. S. Bach’s 
Gavotte in B Minor. 

Another and independent junior music 
study club, composed of girls of high 
school age, has been doing systematic 
work throughout this season. The offi- 
cers are Mary Katherine Lubbock, pres- 
ident; Lillian Grunewald, vice-president; 
Thelma Norton, secretary; Martha Duff, 
treasurer; Doris Blake and Frances Tay- 
lor, program committee; Seawillow 
Long, press reporter. 

WILLE HUTCHESON. 





TWO HARTFORD PROGRAMS 


Gabrilowitsch in Recital and Reinald 
Werrenrath with Local Singer 


HARTFORD, CONN., Feb. 27.—Under 
the management of Gallup and Alfred 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch made his’ second 
appearance this season in Hartford at 
Unity Hall on February 22. His wife, 
Clara Clemens Gabrilowitsch had been 
booked for a joint recital with her hus- 
band, but owing to a sudden and severe 
cold she was unable to appear in this, 
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her home city. In place of the numbers 
his wife was to have sung Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch added a group of request num- 
bers at the end of the program, which 
was received with hearty appreciation. 
Reinald Werrenrath appeared here on 
ebruary 26 in joint recital with Edith 
M. Aab, Hartford’s popular young con 
tralto. Mr. Werrenrath’s fine baritone 
voice has been enjoyed here before and 
his many admirers were glad of the op- 
portunity to hear him again. Miss 
Aab’s work was appreciated by the 
good sized audience. Both artists were 
obliged to add encores. The accompani 
ments were played by Edward F. Lau 
bin, who was obliged to share the ap 
plause with the singers. T. E. C. 


Damrosch Orchestra Concludes Wash 
ington Concert Series 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 25.—The New 
York Symphony Orchestra was heard in 
its last concert of the Washington series 
vesterday under the baton of Walter 
Damrosch. The symphony was that of 
Haydn in G, the “Militaire,” which was 
artistically played. The other numbers 
were the overture to Weber’s “Oberon,” 
“St. Francis Preaching to the Birds,” 





Liszt; “The Ride of the Valkyries,” 
Wagner, and “Traume,” Wagner, with 
violin solo by Alexander Saslavsky. The 
soloist was Josef Hofmann, pianist, who 
gave an inspiring interpretation of the 
Chopin Concerto in E Minor. W. H. 


“CAMEOS DU TEMPS PASSE” 


Frances Pelton-Jones and Paul Dufault 
Heard in Novel Recital 


Frances Pelton-Jones and Paul Du- 
fault gave aé_ recital designated as 
“Caméos du Temps Passé” at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York, on the after- 
noon of February 19. A capacity audi- 
ence heard this unique costume recital, 
which was divided into two parts: 
“Elizabethan, Shakespearian” and “A 
Morning at the Trianon.” Miss Pelton- 
Jones played the harpsichord, giving 
solos and accompanying Mr. Dufault’s 
solos. The latter’s resonant tenor voice 
was heard in a number of songs by Pur- 
cell, Gluck, Arcadelt, Sinding, Pessard, 
Homer and others. The tenor, who in 
Part One was costumed as a sixteenth 
century court singer, was roundly ap- 
plauded. Assisting the artists was 
Eloise Holden. She interpreted French 
dances by Lulli and Rameau pleasingly. 
In the second part, which was exceed- 
ingly interesting, all of the artists were 
heard to decided advantage. 


The fourth musicale of the Haarlem 
Philharmonic, which occurred at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on February 18, en- 
listed the services of Paul Dufault, the 
French tenor; Mary Jordan, contralto; 
Ruth Harris, soprano, and Salvatore de 
Stefano, harpist. Mr. Dufault’s groups 
of songs in French and English evoked 
an outburst of applause and the tenor 
found difficulty in satisfying his audi- 
ence’s demand for extras. Miss Jordan’s 











Paul Dufault, the Popular Tenor Who 
Is Making Frequent Concert Appear- 
ances in New York This Season 


warm voice was heard to advantage in 
songs by Brahms, Kiirsteiner, Carpenter 
and Salter; Miss Harris also found favor 
in compositions by Reger, Strauss, La 
Forge, Pierné and Bach-Gounod. In one 
group the soprano co-operated with Mr. 
de Stefano whose virtuosity found a 
happy vehicle in harp pieces by Debussy 
and Hasselmans. 


RUSSELL-KRAMER 
COMPOSERS’ NIGHT 


Works of Two Americans Given 
at Musicians’ Club by 
Prominent Artists 


One of the most attractive programs 
presented at the composers’ nights of the 
New York Musicians’ Club was that de- 
voted to the works of Alexander Russell 
and A. Walker Kramer, on February 23. 

In the unavoidable absence of one of 
Mr. Russell’s interpreters, Jean Vincent 
Cooper, the contralto, who had sung a 
group of Mr. Kramer’s songs, volunteered 
to appear for Mr. Russell as well, singing 
his “Saered Fire,” with which the com- 
poser registers perhaps his highest 
achievement in song composition. Miss 
Cooper delivered the song in a manner 
worthy of its fine content. Another of 
Mr. Russell’s admired works, “Sunset,” 
was sung with telling effect by John 
Barnes Wells, the tenor, who also re- 
vealed his well rounded artistry in “My 
Heaven,” the melodious “In Fountain 
Court” (yet in manuscript) and “My 
True Love Lies Asleep.” Four “merry 
songs” sung by Royal Dadmun, baritone, 
with resonant voice and refreshing verve 
were “A Gypsy Song,” infectious in its 
spirit; the recently published “The Pa- 
tient Lover” and “A Blue Bonnet,” and 
the rollicking “Merry Mermaid,” de- 
livered with gusto. The audience showed 
its high esteem for Mr. Russell’s rich 
melodic gifts and for his skillful handling 
of his material. 

Besides two groups of songs, Mr. 
Kramer was represented by several in- 
strumental works. He played his own 
“Arabesque,” “Valse Triste” and “Ori- 
ental Sketch,” which were well received. 
Samuel Gardner, the violinist, offered five 
violin pieces, with the classic mood of Mr. 
Kramer’s “In Elizabethan Days” and 
“Gavotte” contrasting with the modern- 
ity of his “Interméde Arabe,” and with 
the “Chant Négre” and Elegy in G Minor 
completing the diversity of the group. 
Mr. Gardner played all five with finished 
art. 

Charles Norman Granville, the bari- 
tone, manifested his full command of the 
vocal art in Mr. Kramer’s “A Sigh,” “A 
Lover’s Litany,” which was singled out 
by the audience for especial approval, “I 
Shall Awake” and “Allah,” in which 
the baritone sang a stirring high G. 
Mr. Kramer’s skill in creating atmos- 
pheric songs that paint a tone picture 
and glow with passion’s fire was revealed 
in Miss Cooper’s group of songs in the 
modern vein, “Come to Me,’ “A Noc- 
turne” and “The Last Hour,” all of which 
were sung with a luscious tone quality 
and a throbbing intensity of feeling. The 
two composers acted as accompanists for 
their respective songs. nm. 8. ©. 


CHRISTINE LEVIN’S RECITAL 


Contralto Appears Before University 
Club of Middletown, Conn. 


Christine Levin, contralto, appeared 
before the University Club of Middle- 
town, Conn., recently in a recital held 
in the Phi Nu Theta fraternity house. 
It was the second appearance of Miss 
Levin in Middletown this season. On 
this occasion she sang groups of Schu- 
bert and Schumann songs and a group 
by modern composers, including the 
“Traume” of Wagner, which was sung 
with such depth of feeling as to exer- 
cise a wonderful charm upon the audi- 
ence. Miss Levin’s voice was displayed 
to full advantage in all her numbers, 
and its rich fullness compelled consider- 
able applause. 

Miss Levin is engaged for several ap- 
pearances in the Middle West and South 
for April. She will also he heard in 
a number of private musicales in New 
York and nearby this Winter. 
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‘| r Vv blend perfectly together and their duets Performance of ‘“‘A Tale of Old Japan” and ‘“‘The Sun lt mee been ; many —— ain e a m si il afta 80 
€1 oices biend p Cll) VS‘ : : . alg ; able as » recital given Frida night by r. ant 
A 4 : ” ; nion, Feb. 4, enjoyabie as the reciti pS ; ‘ 
were particularly pleasing. They were repeatedly recalled Worshippers” with Narragansett Choral Unio 7 Mrs. Benjamin E. Berry has been heard in Huntingtor 
ind responded generously Manchester Herald, Feb. 2, 1915. Dr. Jules Jordan, Conductor. Such singing is seldom heard here Mr. Berry, who has 
ali I . tie t € € OUS!13 . . : 3 - “4 ‘ peat > : . men : . : a} 
5 : e appeared in Huntington before, posse ses a voice whit 
1915. Mr. and Mrs. Berry have both been heard here before, is a lyric tenor of beautiful quality So perfectly is his 
and always with satisfaction. Mr. Berry’s delightful vocalization done that at times the voice seems to change 
Their voices are very fine in solo and their singing of musical quality was very conspicuous on Wednesday to almost a robusto Mrs gerry is a mezzo contralto, 


whose voice is of unusual purity and beauty. 
The artistry evidenced in the interpretation of the vari- 
ous numbers presented was a delight to the many music 


duets was exceptionally pleasing. The audience was warm 


in its applause and there were several encore numbers 


evening, especially in the exacting solos in the “Sun Wor- 
shippers,’’ and the operatic selections given as solos by 

Patchogue Advance, Feb. 12, 1915. Mrs. Berry greatly pleased her listeners. lovers there.—Huntington Advertiser, Jan. 2, 1915. 
¥ Inquiries to R. E. JOHNSTON. Personal Address: 420 West 12l1st Street, New York. Telephone: 4660 Morningside. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL 
HONORS MRS. BEACH 


Composer-Pianist Presides Over 
Program of Her Works at 
Granberry Reception 


One of America’s foremost composers 
was honored by the Granberry Piano 
School, New York, on February 25, when 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach presided over a 
program of her own works in an audi- 
torium in Carnegie Hall. The audi- 


ence’s keen enjoyment of the program 
was voiced by George Folsom Granberry, 
director of the school, who remarked: 
“In these days when so many composers 
are writing with the purpose of astound- 
ing and terrifying, it is a privilege to 
hear Mrs. Beach’s music, which has a 
message that gives us pleasure. It is 
music, I am sure, that comes from 
heaven, but as for some of the music of 
to-day—we don’t know where it comes 
from!” 

Mrs. Beach appeared both as composer 
and executant, playing with virility and 
clarity of execution, her prelude and 
deftly woven fugue, which is yet in man- 
uscript, as well as her Tyrolean Valse- 
Fantasie, Scottish Legend, Gavotte in D 
Minor and “Fireflies.” The fine quali- 
ties of her playing evoked a warm re- 
sponse. 

A charming interpreter of Mrs. 
Beach’s songs was Myrna Sharlow, the 
young soprano, who sang with warmth 
of tone and a plenitude of feeling “Sep- 
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FRANCES INGRAM Creates Sensation in Chicago 
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aration,” the atmospheric “Lotos Isles” 
and “I Send My Heart Up to Thee,” de- 
livered with such fervor as to cal) forth 
an encore. Mrs. Beach’s most widely 
admired songs, “Ah, Love, but a Day” 
and “The Year’s at the Spring,” were 
presented effectively by Emma Roberts, 
mezzo-soprano, who was also satisfying 
in the quaint “Grossmiitterchen.” Ar- 
thur Herschmann sang “The Wandering 
Knight,” “My Star” and, in German, 
“June,” which was re-demanded. 

In David Hochstein, violinist, the com- 
poser had a worthy exponent of her 
grateful and melodious Romance in A 
Major, and the applause compelled the 
addition of the Berceuse in D Major. 

One of the interested hearers of the 

rogram was the composer’s friend, 
Totes Craft, the operatic soprano, 
who has been appearing in joint re- 
citals with Mrs. Beach. At the recep- 
tion following the musicale scores of 
musicians and music-lovers crowded 
crowded around the platform to meet 
the noted composer. K. S. C. 


Leginska Soloist with Olive Mead 
Quartet 


The Olive Mead Quartet and Ethel 
Leginska, the pianist, are to appear in 
the fifth chamber concert of the People’s 
Symphony Auxiliary Club in the audi- 
torium of the Washington Irving High 
School, New York, on Saturday evening, 
March 6. The quartet will play the Bee- 
thoven Quartet in A Major, Op. 18, and 
a Pianoforte Quintet (Op. 81) by Dvorak, 
with Mrs. John R. MacArthur at the 
piano. Miss Leginska is on the program 
for a group of piano solos, including 
a Schumann Rondo, and is to illustrate 
the fifth lecture on musical form by 
Franz X. Arens. 





BISPHAM PRESENTS 
AMERICAN PROGRAM 


Four Composers Accompany Bari- 
tone in Their Own Songs—A 
MacDowell Club Event 


David Bispham, the baritone of inter- 
national reputation, gave a song recital 
on Tuesday evening, February 23, at the 
MacDowell Club of New York. The pro- 
gram was all-American and those of the 


composers who were present played the 
accompaniments to their compositions. 
They were Carl Deis, F. Morris Class, 
George Chadwick Stock and: Arthur 
Bergh. Woodruff Rogers also assisted 
at the piano. 

The first group began with the Pro- 
logue to “The Atonement of Pan,” by 
Henry Hadley. Mr. Bispham recited, 
sang and acted this descriptive work. 
“The Flint Song” from the music drama 
“The Cave Man,” by W. J. McCoy; “The 
Minstrel of Romance,” by Marion Bauer, 
and “I Am Thy Harp,” by Huntington 
Woodman, preceded Henry F. Gilbert’s 
“Pirate Song,” which because of his dis- 
tinctive way of interpreting it Mr. Bis- 
pham has made peculiarly his own. 

The second part of the program con- 
tained Gena Branscombe’s “I Sing the 
Battle,” Arthur Farwell’s Indian Song 
from the legend of an Omaha tribe, “The 
Deathless Voice’; “A Knighthood Song,” 
by Charles Wakefield Cadman, and two 
songs by Carl Deis, entitled “To Ianthe” 
and “Opportunity.” The third group 


S SOLOIST WITH THE APOLLO CLUB, FEB. 22nd 


PRAISE FOR A NEW VOICE 


Frances Ingram Said to Be One of theFutureGreat —¢., 4, concerted number. 


began to fill the hal! more than one auditor, who up to that time 
had taken only a cursory interest in the proceedings, began to 
straighten up in his seat and pay closer attention to the music. 

“Two new choral works of foremost importance were sung yester- _More than a demonstration of vocalism appeared here, though 
Cowan’s Miss Ingram’s voice is of a rarely beautiful type. 
contralto, strikingly sympathetic, of great range and power. With 
no more than this, the hearer might well remain cold. 


The Daily News. 


day evening at Orchestra Hall by the Apollo Musical Club. 
Florent Schmitt’s setting. 
Perhaps equal in importance to these two devotional compositions 
was the presentation of a soloist, Miss Frances Ingram, from whose 
voice great things may be expected in the future. 
little to do, little more than one contralto solo of the mother, 
this she can be without difficulty remembered. 
a woman ravished of her two children by 
It is made as much of terror as it is of piteous grief and despair. 
It is a declamation of enormous difficulty, calling as it does on every 
performer. 
the entire list of American singers, it is possible to extremely few, 
even of the ablest, who could conceivably have sung the song so 


“The Veil” and the 47th Psalm in 


resource, vocal and intellectual, of the 


By STANLEY K. Faye. 


she is. 


a power uncomprehended. a : 
The Evening Post. 


Glancing over 


well as did this young woman, who seems to need only fame to 


place her among the adored ones of the land.”’ 


The Daily Journal. 3y Epwarp C., 


“There are three reasons why the performance of the 
Musical Club at Orchestra Hall last night was one to be remembered 
Cowan’s cantata, 
the second, Florent Schmitt’s setting of the 47th Psalm. i : C 
was Frances Ingram. Miss Ingram, for one short season, was a ness and she knew how to make it effective.’ 
member of the Chicago Grand Opera company. 
she was effectually suppressed in the smallest réles to which any 
Why she was not continued as a permanent 
she was not given roles 
worthy of her belong in the category of managerial enigmas. With 
her, as with a number of other singers, 


Management—C. A. SHAW, Orchestra Hall, CHICAGO 
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for a long time. The first was F. H. 


contralto ever falls heir. 
member of the organization and why 


The Daily Tribune. 


“It was in this section that the sensation of the evening took 


Moore. place. The contralto, Miss Frances Ingram, was the cause. To her 
Apollo was given the only really dramatic part in the composition. She 
impersonated the mother who is passionately desirous of something 


“The Veil’’; 
The third 


During that time 


it was only by removing 


Representative- 


herself from the company that she was able to appear as the artist 
There was none too great a part for her in the exigencies of 
last night’s performance. 


By KarLTon HACKETT. 

“Miss Frances Ingram gave a dramatic interpretation of her 
taxing role, singing with a voice full of color, rich and warm with 
tenderness, then with great outbursts of passion, and thru it all a 
certainty that was most satisfying.” 


to remember her children by—if it be only a grave. 
sang the part with extraordinary fire. Her voice is of unusual rich- 


The Chicago Examiner. 


“Miss Ingram scored a decided hit with her dramatic solo, 
“Whither, O Spirit of the Lord.” 
which this young singer interpreted with rich vocal tone and with 
intensity of expression.” 


MAURICE FULCHER, McCormick Bldg., CHICAGO 


held “Home They Brought Him” and 
“Why Does Azure Deck the Sky,” both 
by F. Morris Class, and “Route March- 
in’,” by George Chadwick Stock, sung 
in Cockney dialect. The last two songs 
were by Arthur Bergh, the first, “The 
Night Rider,” and the second, “The Fate 
of the Flimflam,” from the poem by 
Eugene Field, which Mr. Bispham made 
much of, and which required a double 
encore. 

Mr. Bispham ended this splendid pro- 
gram with a recitation of Robert Brown- 
ing’s “The Pied Piper of Hamelin” set 
to most creditable music by Arthur 
Bergh. A. S. 





Mme, Samaroff with Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 24.—Genu- 
ine enthusiasm characterized Washing- 
ton’s welcome to Mme. Olga Samaroff, 
pianist, when she appeared as _ soloist 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra yester- 
day. Her several years of retirement 
have served to give to this American 
pianist a greater power, a deeper under- 
standing and a more sympathetic color- 
ing than she had when last heard in 
this city and even then she was con- 
sidered a wonderful artist. She played 
the Concerto No. 1 in B Flat Minor of 
Tschaikowsky yesterday with temper- 
mental powwer, brilliancy and extraor- 
dinary expressiveness. The orchestra 
offered the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven 
in the masterful interpretation of Leo- 
pold Stokowsky. The closing number 
was the overture to “Die Meistersinger.”’ 
T. Arthur Smith announces that for 
next year the concerts of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra in Washington may be 
increased to five. W. H. 


“The Veil” allowed her one solo and part 
It was enough. When the radiant voice 


It is a true 


She has in 
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addition an extraordinary personality, the ability to lift the auditor 
Miss Ingram had out of himself, and this is a gift Worth more than much fine gold. 
By She is a remarkable artist and there is plenty of room in the world 

It is the lament of of music for such a one. = 
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By RonaLp WEBSTER. 


Miss Ingram 


By MAuRICE ROSENFELD 


It was a long and difficult aria 
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Prima Donna Soprano of the Grand Opera, Paris 
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Considers Miss ‘Farrar Invaluable to the 
Metropolitan 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


As a devoted reader of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, as well as a regular subscriber 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, I 
would like, through your paper, to voice 
my surprise, which would be echoed by 
many thousands, at the reported break 
between Miss Geraldine Farrar and the 
opera company. 

It really does seem incredible that 
Manager Gatti should, through any 
means, let Miss Farrar go, particularly 
after not re-engaging Madame Frem- 
stad last year. 

Certainly Miss Farrar, from a purely 
business standpoint, is invaluable to the 
management, and from.an artistic stand- 
point she is equally so. In all fairness, 
one must admit that in her particular 
line there is no greater artist living. 
Certainly no one on the opera stage com- 
bines so many gifts as Miss Farrar— 
vivacity, beauty, voice, acting, the art 
of dress, and last, but not least (excuse 
me), slimness! 

Though one may say that there have 
been attractive sopranos before Miss 
Farrar, and there will be after her, why 
should we have to give up yet, our chief 
joy and spice in Italian and_ French 
opera, namely, Miss Geraldine Farrar. 

Very sincerely, 
FAITH R. WOODMAN. 

Tarrytown, N. Y., February 20, 1915. 





The Case of Miss Farrar 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


As I am always an interested reader 
of your paper, I hope you will print this. 
Not only I, but hundreds of opera 
lovers are deploring the idea of losing 
Miss Farrar next Winter at the opera. 
It seems unbelievable that such a thing 
can happen, especially this year, with 
her great Carmen and her “Sans-Géne.” 
Miss Farrar’s artistic ability cannot be 
questioned, nor can her great popularity 
call forth any question. One has only to 
attend one of her performances to see 
how the public admires and loves her. 
Her voice is beautiful, much more 
than beautiful for it expresses every 
shade of emotion, her acting is of the 
greatest, and she is always exquisite to 
look upon. Why is it that now after her 
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greatest season she is slighted at the 
Metropolitan? There is no artist who 
can sing and act Tosca, Carmen, Mimi, 
Butterfly, or Manon with anything like 
the beauty that she can. 

It will indeed be a crime, if we were to 
lose Miss Farrar, and I hope that the 
directors of the opera house will realize 
in time their great mistake in thinking 
that they can put any other singer in her 
place. 

The public wants Miss Farrar, and not 
a substitute who will only make them 
realize what they have missed! 

In fairness to all I ask you to print 
this. L. B. 
NEW YORK. 


[Our correspondent, as have many 
others, takes it for granted that the 
Metropolitan Opera management either 
dismissed Miss Farrar, or knowingly al- 
lowed her to make other arrangements 
for next season. Mr. Gatti-Casazza had 
every intention to renew her contract at 
the proper time. It was by her own 
initiative that Miss Farrar signed a con- 
tract with Charles A. Ellis of Boston.— 
Ep. MusIcAL AMERICA. ] 


Thinks the Metropolitan Will Be 
Gloomy Without Geraldine Farrar 
To the Editor of MusiIcAL AMERICA: 


What are we going to do without our 

“Sweetest of Butterflies ever was seen” 
in other words, our “gingery Geral- 
dine,”’ next season? 
_ What a gloomy place the Metropolitan 
is going to be, and how tame French and 
Italian opera will become without her 
personality. Of course, the music will be 
just as lovely, and the other rdéles as in- 
teresting, but, after all, one must, in all 
fairness, admit that Miss Farrar’s per- 
sonality does dominate any opera in 
which she is singing. 

I have heard many subscribers say 
that they were going to give up their 
subscription of the opera and buy single 
tickets for the German and a few other 
operas, as they do not wish to hear any 
of Miss Farrar’s réles attempted by any 
one else. If this is true of a compara- 
tive few, it must also be true of many. 

So let us “drink to the health of Ger- 
aldine” and a long life to MUSICAL 
AMERICA. 





Very truly, 
Mrs. G. B. BROocTON. 
New York, February 18, 1915. 





Defends Albany Against Charge That 
It Is Not a Musical City 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In the last number of your valuable 
publication your “Mephisto,” commenting 
upon the complaint from Washington to 
the effect that that city was not musical, 
said: 

“What may be said of Washington I think 


may be said of almost every capital city in 
the country. They are all so saturated with 
politics that there is not room for any music 

that is, not for good music. All the capital 
cities are so notoriously bad from the musical 
standpoint, that many of the best artists 


avoid them.”’ 


Then he stated that Albany is a pro- 
verbially bad musical town and went on 
to select other capital cities for his deri- 
sion. 

I do not know about other capital cities, 
but I do know that while his opinion of 
Albany might have been true ten or fif- 
teen years ago, it certainly is not at the 
present time. A little consultation with 
various musical agencies would have pre- 
vented him from “roasting” the musical 
conditions of a city that evidently he 
knows nothing about. 

For his edification and pleasure—for 
I believe it will give him pleasure to learn 
of improvement in musical conditions 
anywhere—may I state that Albany sup- 
ports a course of concerts that costs the 
promoter about six thousand dollars and 
supports it handsomely. If he will con- 
sult Mme. Alma Gluck, Mme. Olga Sam- 
aroff, Efrem Zimbalist, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch or Beatrice Harrison, they will tell 
him that they appeared in Albany this 
season to audiences that numbered almost 
two thousand people and as fine an audi- 
ence as any artist would care to appear 
before. Then, on March 11th, if he will 
ask Pasquale Amato what kind of an 
audience he had the night before, I am 
sure the gifted baritone will tell him that 
every seat in our big auditorium was 
taken—this much I know even now. On 
April 7th we are to have Miss Frieda 
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Hempel and other artists from the Metro- 
politan Opera Company and they will 
give the same report, and later John Mc- 
Cormack comes. But perhaps they do 
not make for good music. 

Let me give him some more data. 

Albany has as fine a male chorus as 
may be found in this country and sup- 
ports it so well that the management is 
embarrassed because the auditorium will 
not seat all its patrons. The organiza- 
tion is known as the Mendelssohn Club, 
and is under the capable direction of Dr. 
Frank Sill Rogers. So well thought of 
is this club that some of the best musi- 
cians in this country have written special 
numbers for it and dedicated them to 
the club. The club gives four excellent 
concerts each season, and always has fine 
assisting talent. For instance, at the 
concert February 24th the soloist will be 
Mme. Jane Osborn-Hannah of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company. 

Let me give him some more. 

Albany finely supports an admirable 
orchestra, formed only for concert pur- 
poses. It is made up of about seventy- 
five musicians and includes professionals, 
semi-professionals and amateurs in its 
personnel, all banded together for the 
sake of music. The organization is 
called The Albany Philharmonic Society, 
and Frederick P. Denison is its efficient 
conductor. Two concerts are given each 
season to packed houses. 

The choirs of Albany are a source of 
pride to the members of the various con- 
gregations, and we have some that are 
not surpassed in the country. Many 
churches make a specialty of their music 
and the pastors of the churches and the 
choir directors work in harmony for at- 
tractive services. 

So many are studying music here that 
a number of New York City teachers, 
not having enough to do in the metropo- 
lis, come here each week and spend a 
day or two with much profit to them- 
selves. 

Not only do Albanians patronize our 
concerts, but officials are always present 
in large number, following the lead of 
Governor and Mrs. Whitman, who al- 
ready have been present at a number of 
musical affairs and who show real inter- 
est in Albany musical life. 

If ‘“Mephisto’s” column hadn’t been so 
very interesting each week, perhaps I 
should not have run across his note in 
regard to the above, but I hope and be- 
lieve his other references are more nearly 
accurate than was his comment on music 
in Albany. 

Very truly yours, 
BEN FRANKLIN. 

Albany, N. Y., February 22, 1915. 





The Spelling of “A Cappella” 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


It gives me pleasure to know that the 
efforts to reform the spelling of the 
term “A Cappella,” so generally applied 
to unaccompanied singing, and so ludi- 
crously used by music publishers and 
directors of singing societies in making 
up their programs, is meeting with 
success. 

I notice that “A Cappella” (with two 
pp’s) appeared on the programs of the 
noted Toronto chorus this season, and a 
prominent music critic of Buffalo cham- 
pions the correct spelling in her re- 
ports of concerts. There is still room 
for improvement, however, for there are 
many choral societies of both male and 
mixed voices that persist in the use of 
following incorrect spelling: “A Capella” 
(with one p), which has nothing what- 
ever to do with music except for what 
use and abuse has done for it. 

Wishing your fine paper, 
AMERICA, unbounded success. 

Yours very truly, 
ANGELO M. READ. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 26, 1915. 


MUSICAL 


From G. C. Ashton Jonson, Lecturer 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

- I enclose my subscription for the cur- 
rent year. Your admirable and continu- 
ally improving paper, keeps me in touch 
with the interests and doings of so many 
of my dear friends and acquaintances in 
the United States, and is also such a 
valuable record of musical doings all 
over the world, that I would not be with- 
out it now for anything. 

I have just read a criticism of Ruth 
Deyo’s recital at AZolian Hall, in your 
issue of the 6th of February, signed 
H. F. P. I am more than surprised at 
the lack of appreciation it shows of an 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York Jartist who in England is considered by 


the finest critics by far the greatest 
pianist that America has sent to our 
shores. I have often had the privilege 
of hearing her rendering of the Eroica 
Sonata of MacDowell and on each occa- 
sion have been struck with the depth of 
just that poetic fervor that H. F. P. pro- 
fesses to miss. The whole tone of the 
notice is disagreeable and patronizing. 

My kindest remembrances, please, to 
your Mr. Arthur Farwell, who will be 
pleased to hear that the piano trio of 
his friend, Mr. Frederic Ayres, received 
most gratifying appreciation at a recent 
concert at the A¥olian Hall, London, 
from a large audience, when it was 
played by the London Trio. 

Yours very truly, 
G. C. ASHTON JONSON. 
LONDON, Feb. 16, 1915. 





Forrest Lamont’s Vocal Training 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


I have read in MusicaL AMERICA that 
credit has been taken by one maestro 
for all my work in preparing for the 
stage. Will you kindly give space to 
the facts, so that justice may be done 
and a misstatement corrected? 

My entire vocal training, from the 

day that I first began to study until the 
day I departed for Italy, was done with 
Mr. A. Y. Cornell, in Carnegie Hall, 
New York. I wish to add that to-day 
in all my work I try to follow as closely 
as possible the splendid teaching of Mr. 
Cornell. To him I owe any _ success 
which I have had or shall have vocally, 
for my idea of singing is the idea which 
I obtained from Mr. Cornell. With Mr. 
Tanara I coached my operas. He is a 
splendid teacher and his interpretation 
of opera is perfect. 
_ No one has had a hand in placing me 
in opera here. I have had to do it alone. 
And the only agency into whose hands I 
was consigned by friends was the agency 
that did all it could against me. 

Thanking you for publishing 
I am, Yours very truly, 

FORREST ROBERT LAMONT. 

Milan, Jan. 15, 1915. 


[In the issue of MusicAL AMERICA for 
December 12 there appeared a letter 
from Fernando Tanara, the Italian 
vocal coach and maestro, in which he 
took exception to an article published in 
this paper on November 28, which 
stated that Forrest Robert Lamont, the 
American tenor, had acquired his entire 
vocal training from A. Y. Cornell of 
New York. Mr. Lamont’s letter from 
Milan, where he is now located, was sent 
to this paper by the tenor after he 
had read Mr. Tanara’s letter.—Editor 
MUSICAL AMERICA. ] 


this, 





The Registration of Music Teachers 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I note with interest the proposed 
we music teachers’ registration 
ill. 

I want to ask a question, absolutely 
without ulterior motives. 

In a certain California city there is 
located an eminent violinist and con- 
ductor, the brother of a famous operatic 
baritone, whose fine voice production 
was a proverb in musical circles. 

This violinist cannot sing at all, and 
his tone emission of vocal sounds shows 
a total lack of voice development. But 
he teaches vocal students entirely, and 
refuses to accept students in the line 
he became eminent in, viz., violin 
playing. 

He has taught singing for a good 
many years. 

What does such a law do—how is it 
planned to operate in such a case? 

I am writing this purely for informa- 
tion. 

Then, another case: 

In New York there is a_ successful 
teacher who worked out his method of 
teaching by himself, doing very little 
study with other teachers, occasionally 
studying a few months to gain ideas. He 
is an excellent teacher. 

When he started to teach how would 
such a law operate in his case? 

Very respectfully, 
HAROLD HURLBUT. 
Portland, Ore., Feb. 15, 1915. 





Algernon Ashton Has Nothing More 


to Say 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I have read Mr. George P. Walker’s 
furious and ludicrous tirade against me 
and the British nation with considerable 
amusement, not unmingled with con- 
tempt. But to an American who sym- 
pathizes with Germany at the present 
moment I have nothing more to say. 

Yours very faithfully, 
ALGERNON ASHTON. 
London, Feb. 16, 1915. 
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WEEK OF MANY NOVELTIES IN CHICAGO MUSIC 


Apollo Club Gives Florent Schmitt’s Setting of XLVIIth Psalm its American Premiére and Cowen’s 
“The Veil’? its Chicago Baptism— Henry Hadley’s Fourth Symphony Receives First Local 
Hearing in Concert of Chicago Orchestra — Praiseworthy Performance by Mendelssohn Club 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, February 28, 1915. 


ITH the first performance in 
America of Florent Schmitt’s 
setting of the XLVIIth Psalm, the first 
performance in Chicago of Sir Frederick 
H. Cowen’s “The Veil,” the performance 
of Henry Hadley’s Symphony No. 4, for 
the first time by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, and Carolina White’s sensa- 
tional entrance into vaudeville, music 
during the week in Chicago has had 
novelty and variety in large measure. 
The Apollo Musical Club, under Har- 
rison M. Wild, brought forth at its Or- 
chestra Hall concert last Monday even- 
ing the two choral works, “The Veil” 


and the “XLVIIth Psalm.” It was one 
of the notable concerts of the season. 

Cowen’s setting of Robert Buchanan’s 
symbolic poem is one of the finest choral 
compositions we have heard here in a 
long time. It is music of modern style 
and tendencies, exalted in mood and of 
imaginative character. Not only lyric 
passages of great beauty adorn its score, 
but often there are dramatic moments 
of genuine depth in the exposition of the 
text. 

The chorus sang the concerted num- 
bers admirably and was assisted by emin- 
ently satisfactory soloists. Leonora Allen, 
a Chicago soprano, sang several arias 
with refined style and displayed a voice 
of lyric quality, well schooled and of 
liquid quality. Her work was especially 
commendable in the finale. 

Frances Ingram, a Chicago contralto, 
who was heard here a few years ago with 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
made the greatest success of the evening 
with her dramatic solo, “Whither, O 
Spirit of the Lord,” which she sang with 
rich tone, intensity of dramatic delivery 
and fine diction. She received a great 
outburst of applause at the conclusion of 
this long and difficult aria. 

Andrea Sarto, basso, whose voice is of 
extraordinary range, sang his music with 
authority and musical taste, and Warren 
Proctor, a tenor who disclosed less ex- 
perience in concert-singing than did his 
colleagues, displayed pleasant vocal 
gifts in his solo numbers and his part in 
a duet with Miss Allen. 


Schmitt’s Interesting Setting 


“The Veil” proved to be an interesting 
novelty. Florent Schmitt has made a 
rather grandiose setting for the ex- 
uberant text. It is written in the modern 
French harmonic idiom, richly scored for 
the complex orchestra of to-day. A sus- 
tained section, with solo violin obbligato 
—played by Harry Weisbach—is partic- 
ularly fine. Miss Allen supplied the vocal 
solo for this work effectively. The one 
vulnerable point in the score is the fact 
that the part for the chorus is exceed- 
ingly high. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra sup- 
plied the instrumental part and Edgar 
Nelson officiated at the organ. The pre- 
sentation of both works reflected much 
credit on Mr. Wild. 

Carl Brueckner, violincellist; Jeannette 
Loudon, pianist, and Marie White Clark, 
soprano, shared in a program—the first 
of three—given at the Assembly Room 
of the Fine Arts Building last Tuesday 
evening. Besides performing the Strauss 
Sonata, for ’cello and piano, with Miss 
Loudon, Mr. Brueckner, long known as 
one of the representative musicians of 
the city, also played two groups of solos 
for the ’cello, in which he brought forth 
a comprehensive technical equipment, 
pleasant tone and musicianly traits. 
Miss Clark has a sympathetic voice 
which is hardly prepared at present for 
public exploitation. She sang German 
and English songs with musical taste 
rather than with vocal skill. 


Sebald-Deis Recital 


Alexander Sebald, the Hungarian vio- 
linist, and Oscar Deis, pianist, were 
heard the same evening at Audito- 
rium Recital Hall. Mr. Sebald gave 
an astonishingly brilliant performance 
of Thomson’s arrangement of Corelli’s 
“La Follia” Sonata, No. 12, and was also 
heard in three pieces by Sarasate and 


two Bach numbers. Mr. Deis, who sup- 
plied the accompaniments creditably, also 
gave the F Minor Ballade of Chopin a 
musicianly performance. 

_ At Association Hall, on Tuesday even- 
ing, the Orpheus Choral Society, consist- 
ing of sixty mixed voices, presented the 
“Messiah,” by Handel, under the direc- 
tion of William D. Johnson. The chorus 
was assisted by a quartet of solo singers 
and members of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. The performance was praise- 
worthy. 

Under the direction of Edouardo 
Sacerdote the Opera School of the Chi- 
cago Musical College gave a well at- 
tended performance last Thursday after- 
noon at the Blackstone Theater. The 
second act of Saint-Saéns’s “Samson and 
Delilah” brought forth Elsa Staud as 
Delilah, and this mezzo soprano acquitted 
hersef creditably. The second act of 
“Madame Butterfly” served to introduce 
Jane McArthur, soprano, a gifted pupil 
in the title réle and Edith Schumann as 
Suzuki while the first act of “La Tra- 
viata” had in Ella Corrigan, a Chicago 
soprano, a capable exponent of the rdéle 
of Violetta. 

Dan S. Denton and Stanley Deacon 
were the best of the men. A chorus of 
pupils and the college orchestra assisted, 
Mr. Sacerdote showing experience and 
skill in his handling of the entire pro- 
duction. Carl Ziegfeld deserves a word 
of praise for his efficient stage-manag- 
ing. 

The ballet from the opera “Faust” was 
danced by a number of students in the 
ballet school of the college, which is in 
charge of Mme. Marie Jung. 

Carolina White’s vaudeville engage- 
ment at the Majestic Theater was one 
of the most noteworthy appearances of 
our operatic artists in the “Two-a-day.” 
Miss White sang but one operatic selec- 
tion, the waltz song from Gounod’s 
“Romeo and Juliet.” Her other num- 
bers were songs in which her magnifi- 
cent vocal art, personal attractiveness 
and ingenious manner captivated her 
audiences. 


Devoted to American Composers 


A concert given by the Iota Alpha 
Chapter of the Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority 
last Wednesday morning, in the Recital 
Hall of the Chicago Musical College, was 
devoted exclusively to “Some Men Com- 
posers of America.” Mrs. O. L. Fox con- 
tributed much to the success of the pro- 
gram, which contained some thirteen 
numbers and brought forth, first, songs 
and piano numbers by such composers 
as Samuel Parkinson Tuckerman, 
Charles Henshaw Dana, Ethelbert Nevin, 
E. A. MacDowell and Dudley Buck. 
There were also songs, quartets and 
violin pieces by Foote, Lynes, Stephens, 
Rogers, Chadwick, J. Rosamond Johnson, 
Sidney Homer, Horatio W. Parker, a 
violin sonata by Cecil Burleigh (“The 
Ascension”), Cadman, Clough-Leighter, 
Hadley and Spross. Among those tak- 
ing part were Naomi Nazor, soprano; 
Louise Harrison Slade, Mabel Sharp 
Herdien, Fredericka Downing, Ruth 
Sharp, Marion T. Hobbs, Zetta Gay 
Whitson and Mae Dowling. 

The latest of the musical societies to 
undertake philanthropic work is the Lake 
View Musical Society of Chicago, which 
has offered to musical students in Cook 
County three scholarships of $100 each 
for students of piano, violin and vocal. 
The contests will take place in April. 
Mrs. Charles F. Hagenow is chairman 
of the committee in charge. 

George Hamlin, the Chicago tenor, 
gave an interesting recital of songs at 
the Blackstone Theater last Monday 
afternoon, under the auspices of the 
Amateur Musical Club. His program 
contained airs by Haydn, Lalo, and Si- 
bella, and German lieder by Schubert, 
Schumann, Strauss and Weingartner. 
There were also several new songs by 
Carpenter, H. T. Burleigh, Mrs. Beach 
and Campbell-Tipton. 


Mendelssohn Club’s Strong Program 


The Chicago Mendelsshon Club, the 
leading male chorus of the city, gave its 
second concert of the season at Orchestra 
Hall last Thursday evening. Harrison 
M. Wild, its conductor, has the happy 
faculty of bringing before the patrons 
of this organization music which is un- 


hackneyed and of melodic merit. On the 
present program were “Strike the Anvil, 
Make It Sound,” by Randegger; “Spring 
Night,” Filke; “Song of May,” Van der 
Stucken; Horatio Parker’s “Valentine,” 
Brewer’s “Alexander,” which had to be 
repeated; “Farewell to Minka,” a Rus- 
sian folk song, arranged by Max Vog- 
rich, under the nom de plume of William 
Rees; “Song of the Viking,” by Chad- 
wick, and others by Coleridge-Taylor, 
Frederick Stevenson, Ward-Stephens, 
Patty Stair and William Lester, the last 
a Chicago composer of much promise. 

Florence Hinkle, soprano, was the as- 
sisting artist, and was heard to excellent 
advantage in several groups of songs 
and also in two incidental solos with the 
chorus. She was in fine voice and sang 
with musical charm two songs by Schu- 
bert, one by Hermann and one by Strauss. 
Particularly worthy of praise were her 
Schubert and Hermann numbers. She 
sang the German texts with delicacy of 
expression and with remarkably pure dic- 
tion. 

The chorus for the most part acquitted 
itself well, though the tenors trans- 
gressed once, notably in one of Lester’s 
songs. Mr. Wild, for the most part, con- 
trolled them admirably, however. 


Stock Presents Hadley Symphony 


What proved to be one of the most 
popular novelties of the present season 
was the first performance in Chicago of 
Henry K. Hadley’s fourth symphony, 
“North, East, South and West,” present- 
ed at the regular concert of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra last Friday after- 
noon under the direction of Frederick 
Stock. 

This work has an idiom recognizable 
as distinctively American. While Mr. 
Hadley has not employed any of the 
familiar patriotic airs of the United 


States, he has given his work a certain 
atmosphere suggestive of the broad ex- 
panses of the country and of the indi- 
vidual characteristics of the several 
parts. It has a throb and a bustle which 
are purely national, and it has melody of 
sweep and flow. The work was superbly 
played by the orehestra, under Mr. 
Stock, and made a most favorable im- 
pression. 

Tina Lerner, the Russian pianist, was 
the soloist, and in her interpretation of 
the Chopin E Minor Concerto revealed 
poetic talents of high order. Particular- 
ly well did she perform the larghetto, 
which has that Slav thematic material 
so well suited to her temperament. She 
was recalled many times at the conclu- 
sion. 

The overture to “Manfred,” by Schu- 
mann, began the concert, and Dukas’s 
clever “L’Aprenti-Sorcier” closed it. 

Mrs. Gertrude Grosscup-Perkins, Mrs. 
R. L. Cairncross, Berenice MacNab, Ed- 
win C. Golbeck and Donato Colafemina, 
of the Conservatory of Chicago, are now 
on a concert tour to the Pacific Coast. 
They will give concerts in the larger 
cities on the way, ending the trip in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





Horatio Connell Much Encored in Con- 
cert and Recital 


Horatio Connell, baritone, completed 
the second week of his February engage- 
ments by singing at three concerts, one 
with the Orpheus Club of Cincinnati, and 
recitals in Knoxville, Ill., and at Sweet 
Briar College, Virginia, this being his 
third appearance in the Illinois city and 
his fourth at the Virgina college. In his 
Cincinnati appearance Mr. Connell was 
heard in songs by Secchi, Franz, Strauss, 
Seiler, Rachmaninoff, Ward-Stephens 
and Quilter. He displayed fine vocal 
gifts and excellent artistic attainment, 
and his diction, especially in English, was 
exceptional. At the other two appear- 
ances Mr. Connell was so well received 
that he was compelled to add, in one 
case, five, and in the other six, additional 
songs to the program. In Cincinnati he 
was encored after each of his two groups. 











The only newcomer in the cast was 
Miss Robeson, who sang the part of 
Amneris. 

Miss Robeson’s success during the 
entire season saw its climax upon this 
occasion, and the American singer in 
her first season at the greatest opera 
house of the world had the opportu- 
nity to close her engagement with as 
much chance as she opened it as the 
Witch in “K6nigskinder.”—New York 
Mail. 


Mme. Robeson sang, making a very 
favorable impression, with a voice of 
full rich agreeable quality which she 
used with fine intelligence. There is 
not a great deal for Fricka to do, but 
Mme. Robeson made effective use of 
the one opportunity in which she in- 
sists that Wotan shall bring about the 
punishment of Siegmund—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


Instead of its usual function of open- 
ing the Metropolitan season “Aida” 
received the honor of being the clos- 
ing opera, and the Verdi work was 


LILA 


ROBESO 


CON TRALTO 


Metropolitan Opera Company 
Miss Robeson, in her several seasons at the Metropolitan Opera, has 
won a place fully equal to that of any young artist, and has been 


heard in important roles. 


PRESS COMMENTS: 


heard by a big throng. Not only did 
the Egyptian pageant opera serve as 
a valedictory vehicle for Emmy Des- 
tinn and Messrs. Martin, Gilly and de 
Segurola, but it provided a first hear- 
ing for Lila Robeson in the part of 
Amneris. This American contralto’s 
performance was one of many virtues, 
being especially acceptable on the dra- 
matic side, and, added to the singer’s 


Witch, in “Konigskinder,” and _ her 
Brooklyn trial as Ortrud, it proved 
that she is to be counted upon as a 
reliable, intelligent artist—Musical 


America. 


Mme. Robeson rose to the occasion 
in a fine manner. She has a rich con 
tralto voice and she acted with fire 
and distinction. She is an artist who 
will bear watching.—Brooklyn Stand- 
ard Union. 


Miss Robeson acquitted herself effi- 
ciently. She has a good voice and 
presence, and her understanding of 
the business of the part was excellent. 
—Brooklyn Times 
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Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
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Vocal Instruction, Operatic Gesture and Perfect French 
NOW TEACHING 


Studio (Mon. and Thurs.), 171 West 57th Street 
Home Studio, 410 Riverside Drive 
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WHY MISS DUNCAN 
IS LEAVING AMERICA — 


“Tf You Want My School, Help 
Me’’—Chides Us Because 
She Loves Us 


After Isadora Duncan had been re- 
called to the stage some twenty times 
following the first of her two farewell 
performances at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, on February 25, she returned for 
a characteristic speech in which she 
answered some of her critics, defined her 
art and told why she had spoken harshly 
about her native country. Also it was 
announced in her behalf that the only 
financial encouragement she has received 
in this country was $500 each from Otto 
H. Kahn and Bradley Martin to buy 
tickets for art students to see her per- 
formances at the Metropolitan. 


Said the dancer: “It has been quoted 
that I have said unkind things about 
America. Perhaps I have. That does not 
mean that I do not love America. Per- 
haps it means that I love America too 
much. I once knew a man who was 
passionately in love with a woman who 
would have nothing to say to him and 
who treated him badly and every day he 
wrote her an insulting letter. When she 
asked him ‘Why do you write me such 
rude things?’ he replied, ‘Because I love 
you so madly.’ Probably it is the same 
with me in America. It’s because I love 
America. 

“Our dancing is not that of ancient 
Greece; it is the dancing of America in 
the future. It is the dancing of freedom 
—the freedom of the Rockies, of the 
Pacific Ocean, of the Yosemite Valley 
and Niagara Falls. I and my children 
are the spiritual offspring of Walt Whit- 
man. 

“But I hear that you are going to start 
a school here founded on the principles 
of the corrupt ballet from the time of 
Louis XIV. Is this the school appropriate 
to a free republic and democracy? Are 
these unnatural movements to be taught 
to American children?” 

“Why are you leaving New York?” 
called out a voice from the audience. 

“IT am leaving America because I can- 
not do otherwise. If you want this 
school, if you want me to stay, help me 
and I will give you this school. [Voice: 

“How can we help?”)] How can you help 
me? By building a theater—an amphi- 
theater, with 10,000 seats, where we can 
give 2,000 seats away for nothing ev ery 
night, where we can sell the remaining 
8,000 for five cents, ten cents, twenty- 
five cents, fifty cents—a theater for the 
people, laid out for the people. 

“We went over to the East Side and 
gave a performance for nothing. Some 
people said to me, ‘If you play a sym- 
phony of Schubert on the East Side the 
people will not care for it.’ Well, we 
gave a free performance—in a theater 











without a box office—so refreshing!—and 
the people sat there transfixed, with 
tears rolling down their cheeks. That 


is how they cared for it.” 

With a sweeping gesture toward the 
boxes she called out: “It isn’t necessary 
to sit in the boxes to appreciate art. I 
care nothing for the boxes. Yet, you put 
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Frieda Hempel, the distinguished and popular coloratura soprano of the Metropolitan Opera House, has become thoroughly 


American in her sympathies, according to the autograph she has kindly presented to ‘Musical America’s 


’s”’ album. 





the real lovers of art way up there in 
the galleries, which are not fit to house 
human beings. 

“And if my art has taught you any- 
thing here, I hope it has taught that 
beauty is to be looked for and found in 
children. Hand in hand across the stage 
you have seen them to-day, more beauti- 
ful than any string of pearls belonging 
to any of the women who generally sit 
in the boxes here. These are my pearls 
and diamonds, and yet because we dance 
as nature made us I expect to be arrested 
in the morning.” 

Evidently Miss Duncan’s expectations 
were not realized, for she was seen the 
next morning with some of her flock 
leading the applause at a morning 
musicale. 


BAUER-CASALS RECITAL 


Pianist and ’Cellist Again Exhibit Their 
Remarkable Ensemble 


Harold Bauer joined forces with 
Pablo Casals in another New York so- 
nata recital in Afolian Hall last Satur- 
day afternoon, this time for the benefit 
of the Union Settlement. Again the ap- 
pearance of this pianist and ’cellist at- 
tracted a very large gathering, though 
it was scarcely necessary to seat a hun- 
dred or more people on the stage when 
entire rows of seats in the body of the 
auditorium were unoccupied. The art- 
ists were both in superb form and were 
heard in Brahms’s E Minor Sonata, the 
D Major Sonata of Locatelli and one in 
the same key by Rubinstein, while be- 
tween these last two Mr. Bauer played 
Schumann’s “Fantasiestiicke.” 

Always incomparably fine in Schu- 
mann, the pianist never played these 
tone poems better than on this occasion. 
It was interesting furthermore to hear 
one of Rubinstein’s much neglected ’cello 
sonatas, though the one offered can 
scarcely be appraised as a masterwork. 
Its allegretto movement is charming, but 
the finale falls off sadly. As an encore 
after the Locatelli, Mr. Casals played a 
Fauré number with exquisite smoothness 
of cantilena, while Mr. Bauer supple- 
mented the “Fantasiestiicke” with Men- 
delssohn’s E Minor Caprice. H.F. P. 


Would Not Be Without It 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I would not be without MUSICAL 
AMERICA. We all enjoy it and begin to 
look for it by the middle of the week. 
Best wishes for your continued success. 

E. E? OLps. 

Toledo, Ohio, Feb. 22, 1915. 


PHILHARMONIC HAS 
AMATO AS SOLOIST 


Baritone Heard in Rossini and 
Wagner Arias— Orchestra 
Plays Beethoven 
Thrillingly 


By far the finest and most inspiring 
performance of Beethoven’s “Eroica” 
heard in New York this season was given 
by Mr. Stransky at the Philharmonic’s 
Thursday evening concert in Carnegie 
Hall last week. The symphony has 
seemed particularly pertinent to the con- 
ditions of these disjointed times and is 
consequently listened to at present with 
a greatly quickened spirit of devotion, 
while conductors seek to put their best 
foot forward interpreting it. Yet at no 
time this Winter has Beethoven’s Na- 
poleonic tribute gone so directly to the 
heart of things As in his 
recent performance of the C Minor 
Symphony, Mr. Stransky struck a happy 
medium between restraint and 
individual subjectivity in such a way as 
to disarm the objections of purists or of 
those who favor a more liberal interpre- 
tation of the letter of the score. It was 
throughout a glowing revelation of that 
life force of which Wagner rightly 
found this symphony to be the puissant 
musical expression. The funeral march 
was superbly played and there was 
abundant enthusiasm after each move- 
ment. 

Reger’s “Ballet Suite” and Smetana’s 
glorious “Ultava,” of which one never 
wearies, constituted the other orchestral 
offerings of the evening. Frankly, we 
see little or nothing in the Reger music 
—which Mr. Stransky brought out last 
year—apart from an occasional touch of 
poetic fancy and obvious attractiveness 
of- instrumental color. Yet the audience 
raised such a clamor after the common- 
place “Valse d’Amour” that a repetition 
of the number was necessary. On the 
other hand, “Ultava”’ moved fluently to 
its thrilling climax. 

Applause in plenty and numerous re- 
calls rewarded the efforts of Mr. Amato, 
the soloist of the evening, who sang 
“Die Frist ist um” from the “Flying 
Dutchman,” Rossini’s tarantella “La 
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Danza” and the splendid arioso from the 
third act of “William Tell.” In better 
voice than at his recent appearance in 
“Trovatore,” the Metropolitan baritone 
gave especial satisfaction in the two Ros- 
sini numbers. The “Tell” excerpt was 
movingly sung and the tarantella with 
an abandon and an infectious gaiety 
that reconciled one of its inappropriate- 
ness at a concert of symphonic dignity. 
The fact that this was one of the 
largest Philharmonic audiences of the 
season was a fine tribute to Mr. Amato 
who, despite his two or three appear- 
ances weekly at the opera, continues to 
attract large audiences whenever he 
appears in concert. H. F. P. 


LINDQUEST IN DETROIT 


Tenor Appears in Lenten Musicale Un- 
der Charles F. Morse’s Management 


DETROIT, Feb. 27.—As the artist for 
the first of the Lenten Morning Musi- 
cales, Charles Frederic Morse _ intro- 
duced Albert Lindquest, tenor, who 
seems to possess qualities of tone and 
power which make him both a dramatic 
and lyric singer. He appeared to equal 
advantage in both aria and song, and 
throughout his entire program his inter- 
pretations were intelligent and sympa- 


thetic. He sang arias from “Don Gio- 
vanni” and “Bohéme,”’ two Swedish 
songs, by Sjogren, and two Brahms 


songs, closing with a group of American 
songs, which included “Lamp of Love,” 
by Salter, and “Mammy’s Song,” by 
Harriet Ware. 

Mr. Morse, who was at the piano for 
Mr. Lindquest, should be congratulated 
upon the very favorable impression made 
by this artist in opening the course of 
four concerts and also upon the excellent 
support given in his accompaniments. 


E. C. B. 
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THE CASE OF MISS FARRAR 


The editor of MUSICAL AMERICA is being inundated 
with letters from all parts of the country with regard 
to the situation at the Metropolitan Opera House, so far 
as it concerns Miss Geraldine Farrar. The letters have 
all one tone, namely, more or less drastic criticism of 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza for his attitude toward Miss Farrar. 
All, of course, praise Miss Farrar’s voice, her histrionic 
ability, and, above all, her power to attract the public, 
which is declared to be only second to that of Cgruso 
himself. 

In many of the communications the statement is 
made that Mr. Gatti refused to re-engage Miss Farrar, 
or at least took no steps leading her to suppose that she 
was to be re-engaged, even when two-thirds of the pres- 
ent season were past. 

In some of the letters it is insisted that Mr. Gatti’s 
attitude to Miss Farrar is proof of the suspicion which 
it is claimed is general that, as an Italian, he has no 
sympathy with American singers, and, to prove this as- 
sertion, the virtual dropping of Mme. Fremstad, the rel- 
egation of Riccardo Martin to an inferior position in the 
company, the few opportunities given to Putnam Gris- 
wold while he was alive, and other similar instances are 
alleged. 

Some of the communications are undoubtedly sincere 
and voice the general popularity which Miss Farrar as 
our leading American dramatic soprano undoubtedly en- 
joys. In the case of many of these letters, however, 
there is a peculiar similarity of phraseology, which cer- 
tainly warrants the conclusion that some master-mind 
in manipulation is at work. Some of the letters also 
are even similar in handwriting, though they are 
mailed from widely different points. 

MusIcAL AMERICA is not called upon to defend Mr. 
Gatti’s management or methods, but it does feel called 
upon to state a few facts which may probably modify 


the virtuous indignation which is being manifested by 
so many of Miss Farrar’s friends. 

In the first place had Manager Gatti-Casazza or the 
directors at the Metropolitan had any idea of not re- 
engaging Miss Farrar they certainly would never have 
given her the unusual opportunities which she has 
had this season, especially with regard to new rdles, 
such as in “Mme. Sans Géne,” and in “Carmen.” 

The record of this season shows that no prima donna 
has had greater opportunity and been placed so promi- 
nently before the public by the management of the Met- 
ropolitan as has Miss Geraldine Farrar. 

In the next place it is a fact known to many, through 
Miss Farrar herself, that Mr. Gatti some time ago had 
proposed to her to study the réles in certain other op- 
eras which would probably be produced next season. 
He certainly would never have done this had he thought 
for a moment of dispensing with her services. 

Surely the very reason which Miss Farrar and her 
friends, including her own mother, have given for her 
action in signing the contract with Mr. Charles A. Ellis, 
of Boston, is the very reason which proves that Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza had not the slightest intention of not re- 
engaging her. Miss Farrar’s friends, including her 
mother, allege that Mr. Gatti had not spoken to her 
about her re-engagement as late as January of this 
year. As a matter of fact he had not done so because he 
considered it unnecessary to discuss the matter. 

He had given her during the season more opportunity 
than any other prima donna. She had made good. He 
had every reason to believe that Miss Farrar would at 
least inform him if she was dissatisfied or had a better 
opportunity with another manager. 

To the minds of all fair-minded people he was abso- 
lutely justified in assuming that his own attitude to 
Miss Farrar for several years had been so kindly and so 
appreciative that he had a right to expect every possi- 
ble consideration from her. 

Just one word as to Miss Farrar’s situation in the ar- 
tistic and operatic world, which it may not be amiss to 
refer to at this time. 

Miss Farrar has no more genuine admirer than 
MusicaAL AMERICA. We readily admit her genius, her 
splendid artistic abilities, her incomparable self-confi- 
dence. We also readily admit that she stands to-day 
perhaps the most popular American soprano on the op- 
eratic stage. At the same time, however, we do not be- 
lieve that she is supremely good in every role she at- 
tempts, nor do we believe that she is all there is to op- 
era and that the operatic season would fall to pieces if 
she were not re-engaged. 

And furthermore we cannot help remember that in 
her exceedingly successful career she has had the as- 
sistance of some of the greatest artists and musicians 
of a generation. 

We say this to disprove the view which has been tak- 
en by so many of her enthusiastic admirers that Miss 
Farrar has been a law unto herself and that she has de- 
veloped from out of her own self-consciousness all the 
unquestioned talent and charm which she has exhibited 
on the stage. 





RUDOLF BERGER 


The sudden death of Rudolf Berger comes as a real 
shock to New York operagoers, and the sadness of the 
event is poignantly accentuated by the fact that it prac- 
tically synchronizes with the first anniversary of the 
American, Putnam Griswold’s demise. So robust and 
stalwart a figure was the Austrian tenor that many will 
doubtless find themselves doubly astounded at the sud- 
denness of his passing. That he should have set himself 
so energetically to work under the precarious condition 
of his health must be profoundly deplored when rest 
and careful medical treatment might have saved him. 
But he appears to have trusted too implicitly in Aus- 
trian physicians whose diagnosis of his ailment was 
wrong. That the Metropolitan should thus lose two of 
its prominent members in a year’s time is a truly tragic 
circumstance. 

Mr. Berger was an estimable and a sincere artist. By 
virtue of his imposing physique he made an impressive 
appearance in the Wagnerian heroic tenor réles, and 
there were not a few who for this reason longed to see 
him in the title réle of Verdi’s “Otello.” Not all his 
work elicited unmitigated praise here, but few artists 
are freely endorsed in all respects by the exacting crit- 
ics of New York. His voice was of true tenor quality, 
a fact which always amazed those who had heard of his 
successful career as a baritone before Oscar Saenger 
translated him. 

Apart from his musical accomplishments Mr. Berger 
was a gentleman of high culture and was gifted with an 
extremely engaging personality. He will be sincerely 
mourned by Metropolitan patrons. 





How the Propaganda Is Bearing Fruit 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Your American music talk has commenced to bear 
fruit. Kansas City is having an American Music Con- 
test and Wichita (Kan.) Piano Club is having a Wichita 


Composer’s Day every so often. Of course I suppose by 
now they imagine it’s an original idea with them, but 
we know the hammering you have been doing has sim- 
ply driven the nails home, and it will give the American 
singers, pianists, composers, etc., a chance. 

Wonder if we will ever as a people be as deeply grate- 
ful to you as we should be? 

Wichita has decided to have a May festival—the first 
she has ever had. 

Very truly yours, 


KATHRINA ELLIOTT. 
Wichita College of Music, 
Wichita, Kansas, February 14, 1915. 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The one regret that I have heard expressed since Mr. 
Freund’s wonderful address here is that he was not 
heard by thousand instead of by hundreds. No musical 
event in Houston has occasioned so much interest or 
elicited such universal expressions of praise. Its far- 
reaching benefit cannot be overestimated. Mr. Freund’s 
message is from “The Man of the Hour,” musically. 

We hope that he will come again some time, and let 
us know in advance, so that we can have time to ar- 
range for the lecture in our great City Auditorium, 
which seats between seven and eight thousand. It will 
be filled. 

Sincerely, 
(Mrs.) MARGARET A. Cox. 

Houston, Tex., February 16, 1915. 
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(c) 1915 by John Wanamaker. 
Toscanini’s Farewell to Caruso 


Many were the operatic personages at the pier to say 
farewell to Enrico Caruso when the noted tenor sailed 
on the Duca d’Aosta for his season at Monte Carlo. 
Among these was Arturo Toscanini, seen on the left in 
the above picture. 


Farrar—Geraldine Farrar, of the Metropolitan Op- 
era, was entertained at dinner in New York on Febru- 
ary 28 by her manager, Charles A. Ellis, of Boston, and 
later in the evening was the guest of honor at an old- 
fashioned surprise party at her home in West Seventy- 
fourth street. 


Caruso—German newspapers have pronounced a ban 
upon Enrico Caruso, according to Amsterdam de- 
spatches, because the tenor has agreed to sing at Monte 
Carlo for the benefit of the French Red Cross at the re- 
quest of the Prince of Monaco. The Berlin papers say: 
“We have no more use for Caruso than for Prince Al- 
bert.” 

Hamlin—A Chicago daily newspaper has recently 
made a novel departure in the installation of a “Vocal 
Department” in its Sunday issue. George Hamlin, the 
tenor, has been engaged to conduct the department, 
and not only contributes a short, practical article on 
vocal work each week, but answers questions sent in 
by perplexed music students. 


Case—In the annual Dog Show held at Madison 
Square Garden, New York, Anna Case’s Russian wolf- 
hound, Boris, carried off almost all the honors in his 
class, for in all he won five first prizes. In the dog 
world “Boris” is known and registered under the name 
of “Ranco o’ Valley Farm,” but Miss Case did not con- 
sider this Russian enough, so she named him “Boris 
Godunoff.”” Now he will drop his operatic name and 
be known as plain “Ranco.” 


Zoellner—While in Chicago on January 9 the Zoellne 
Quartet renewed acquaintance with Pablo Casals, the 
Spanish ’cellist. Though they knew him very well in 
Europe, the Zoellners had not seen him in several years. 
Mr. Casals expressed a desire to hear the new works 
which they were playing, and so a meeting was ar- 
ranged at his hotel, where the Zoellners played for him 
the Darius Milhaud and Gustave Samazeuilh quartets, 
which they are introducing all over the coutnry this 
year. 


Schnitzer—“Pianists are much better morally than 
singers,” was the theory advanced in a recent New York 
Herald interview by Germaine Schnitzer. . “Theg are 
too independent to have backers and friends,” she con- 
tinued. “Perhaps that’s why they dress so atrociously. 
They haven’t the money to dress well. You know it’s 
a fact that women pianists scarcely ever try to look 
attractive, as singéfrs do. 


are as a rule more musical than their singing sisters.” 


Then, too, I think pianists*® ‘s 
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HIS department’s conjuring of the 
style in which Puccini and Irving 
Berlin, rumored collaborators for the 
future, would have written Butterfly’s 
“One Fine Day,” calls forth these re- 
marks in the “Echoes and Overtones” of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 
But why should Mr. Berlin be so dis- 


loyal as to aid the European composers 
in such a matter? We have good com- 
posers right here at home. Why shouldn’t 
our most successful songwriter collab- 
orate with Reginald de Koven, for ex- 
ample? Think what we have lost in not 
having the Berlin cunning in connection 
with “Robin Hood.” Can’t you hear “Oh 
Promise Me” as it would have been in 
Mr. Berlin’s hands? 


O speak the word, you beautiful doll, 

You big-eyed dream of a beautiful doll, 
And away we two will skip; 

'll blow myself with a lavish hand, 

And we'll soar away from this humdrum land, 
In a big white cloud for a ship! 


--_ * 

In the Metropolitan Opera program 
the following quip is quoted from Puck: 
“Were you moved by her music?” 
“Yes, it amounted to that. I think we 
should have kept the flat for another 

year if it hadn’t been for her.” 

And then again we have the Town 
Topics variation of the same motif: 

Cat—Doesn’t her singing move you? 

Nip—lIt did once; when I lived in the 
next flat. 

: eS 2 

A sharp little fish bone ended Mrs. Mildred 
L. Willard’s dream of a grand opera career. 
After spending $12,000 on her voice, she swal- 
lowed one of the ribs of a small shad ata 
Boston hotel several months ago. She is in 
Los Angeles to recover from the effects of the 
surgical operation, which followed and from 


the disappointment of losing her singing 
voice.—Los Angeles Times. 


No doubt the studio experts would 
call that. phenomena “vocal interference” 
—with a vengeance! 
x * x 


It is divulged-by Louis C. Elson in the 
Musical Observer that he found in one 
catalogue of cheap editions the line, 
“How Can I Leave Thee for only five 
cents,” and another, “What Fills my 
Heart With Pain? piano accompani- 
ment.” 

* * + 


Mr. Elson pays his respects to inter- 
preters of Faust thus: 

Gounod makes Faust sing a song about the 
dwelling of Marguerite, which he usually 
does without casting his eyes upon the edi- 
fice, but gazing intently. upon the audience 
as if he were a real estate agent and hoped 
to sell the dwelling to somebody in the gal- 
lery. 

* x 

Operatic Impresario—Hie, there! 
What are you going to do with that 
pistol? 

Disconsolate Lover—Going to kill my- 
self. 

Impresario—Wait a minute. If you’re 
bound to commit suicide, won’t you be so 
good as to leave a note saying that you 
did it for love of Mme. Staccato, our 
leading soprano. It’s a dull season and 
every little helps. 

* * x 

An English choral organization was 
preparing a performance of an oratorio, 
and the director of the chorus began 
to worry about the cost of the produc- 
tion. Accordingly he said to the leader 
of the orchestra: 


“We’ve got to keep down our expenses, 
and I thought I might get you to leave 
out the trombones. You know, they have 
only four measures in the entire ora- 
torio, and if we leave them out we can 
save at least three pounds, and no one 
will be any the wiser.” 

The leader of the orchestra was ex- 
tremely shocked. “That would be an 
insult to the composer!” he exclaimed. 

The chorus director reflected a mo- 
ment, and then said, cheerfully: 

“Oh, never mind him; he’s dead!” 

* * * 


A. J. Bernhardt, manager of Florence 
Macbeth, informs us that after a tiring 
day of presenting the soprano in a 
successful recital at a Minnesota town, 
he felt the need of a stimulant. An 
appreciative hearer asked the manager 
what he could do in return for the pleas- 
ure Miss Macbeth’s singing had afforded 
him. 

“Get me a bottle of lager beer,” was 
the reply. 

The other was an ardent temperance 
man in a “dry” town, but in less than 
a half hour, he appeared with three 
bottles of beer. 

“For whom are the other two?” asked 
the manager. 

“They are for you—one for each of 
your return visits with Miss Macbeth.” 

The pith of the story seems to lie 
in the use that might be made of music 
as an anti-prohibition campaigner. 

* * x 


In commenting on the capacity for 
submerging their individuality in ensem- 
ble playing possessed by Messrs. Bauer 
and Casals, H. E. Krehbiel recalls in the 
New York Tribune a story of a German 
second fiddler. 

This worthy, when called to task by 
the conductor and told that he must play 
more softly, replied with upturned eyes: 

“Oh, Kapellmeister, but my part is too 
beautiful! I can’t play such music 
piano!” 

* a + 

“So Miss Banger played for you? She 
claims that she can make the piano 
speak.” 

“Well, I’ll bet if it spoke it would say: 
‘Woman, you have played me false.’ ” 

* * * 

“Ah,” said the visitor, “this village 
boasts of a choral society, I understand.” 

“No,” said the resident, “we don’t 
boast of it—we endure it with resigna- 
tion.” 

* * x 
[Special to the Tribune. ] 

Boston, Feb. 28.—Dr. R. Kenrick Smith, a 
prominent Back Bay physician, says that the 
love of their art, the tranquillity, the peace, 
the harmony and the joy of music is what 
makes musicians’ hair grow long, and pre- 
vents them from getting bald headed. 

This will be bad news for the scalp 
specialists, as one can see a line of bald. 
headed applicants already forming at the 
nearest music teacher’s studio. 





Musicales by Wireless in Scranton, Pa. 


SCRANTON, Pa., March 1.—Wireless 
musicales have been launched in Scran- 
ton, the first occurring a few days ago 
at “Pen-y-Bryn,” the home of Col. and 
Mrs. L. A. Watres. The tower room of 
the home has been equipped with a wire- 
less set and during the experiments on 
the Lackawanna Railroad some forty 
miles away the guests have been able to 
hear the latest popular numbers and a 
rare selection of classics by means of a 
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Clarence Bird 


the distinguished American Pianist will tour this Country—Under 
the Management, R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 
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new transforming device which is being 
tested out by the railroad company. It 
is felt that in time, perhaps, it may be 
possible to hitch up the Metropolitan 
with smaller opera houses throughout 
the country and simultaneously serve 
the best in operas to music lovers even 
on the Pacific Coast. R. W. P. 
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Margaret Harrison, Soprano 


Occasionally one encounters a church 
singer whose love for that form of work 
is neither pretended nor superficial, and 
of such is Margaret Harrison, soprano, 
whose initial appearance before a New 
York concert audience took place at the 
recent premiére of the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra in AXolian Hall. 

“It is my church work that engages 
my keenest and most personal interest,” 
she declared recently. “Call it my 
pleasure, my recreation, if you will, for 
I permit few distractions of a_ social 
nature to enter my life. As a little girl 
I used to think that a musical career 
must mean the open door to an almost 
unbroken round of varied pleasure. I 
know better now. With my work at the 
Old First Presbyterian Church and at the 
Temple Emanuel, three times a week, 
and three lessons a week under the 
guidance of Herbert Witherspoon, I find 
little time for relaxation. 

“My education has been received solely 
in this country, and I cannot wish for 
better training. I admire keenly the 
pioneer work that Mr. Freund is doing 
in the cause of native music. Examina- 
tion of songs that are sent to me from 
time to time convince me that our com- 
posers are doing splendid things.” 

Miss Harrison began her career some 
years ago as a member of Fritzi Scheff’s 
company. However, the stage life drove 
home the conviction that the hours and 
mode of living spelled ruin for her voice. 
Although Miss Harrison has sung but 
once on the concert stage in New York, 
her activities in this direction in other 
cities have not been so limited. Western 
audiences she admires greatly for their 
frankness and spontaneity in expressing 
their enthusiasm. 


Zeisler Warmly Welcomed by 
Baltimore Audience 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 27.—Mme. Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler, pianist, was _ the 
artist this afternoon at the sixteenth 
Peabody recital. Several seasons have 
passed since this favorite pianist made 
her last previous appearance upon the 
Peabody stage, and judging by the large 
audience, her host of admirers has in- 
creased. Presenting a program of 
“tried and true” compositions of Bee- 
thoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Weber 
and Chopin, she manifested a sovereign 
mastery of the piano, which gained the 
unbounded admiration of her hearers. 
Demands for extra numbers were gra- 
ciously met. This recital was welcomed 
by the large student body at the con- 
servatory, for each interpretation of the 
program carried some significant mes- 
sage with regard to sane musical treat- 
ment, rhythmic balance and finely ad- 
justed technical manipulation. 

F. C. B. 


Mme. 
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UNIQUE TRIBUTE TO © 
CONDUCTOR HADLEY 


San Francisco Audience Breaks 
Precedent in Its Demonstra- 
tion of Favor 





SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 20.—Friday 
afternoon’s concert in some ways was 
unique in the history of San Francisco 
symphony performances. For the first 
time that I remember the audience that 
packed the house refused to leave at the 
conclusion. Instead it remained to call 
back Mr. Hadley to receive a tribute of 
unstinted applause, which was also well 
merited, for it was altogether one of 
the very best concerts the orchestra has 
given. 

The Mendelssohn “Italian” Symphony, 
which opened the program, is perhaps 
lacking in the majesty and in the depth 
of feeling that make some other sym- 
phonies great, but under Henry Had- 
ley’s baton there were brought out all 
the delicate shadings and its simple har- 
monies gave unusual pleasure. In the 
allegro vivace movement the handling 
of climaxes was superb, and the andante 
con moto was played with great clarity. 
In the moderato everyone was struck by 
the marvelous ensemble of the musicians 
and in the saltarello delicacy and 
rhythm were never sacrificed to the 
tempo. 

The soloist, Rudolph Ganz, is a great 
favorite in San Francisco and an ova- 
tion preceded and followed his perform- 
ance. He played the E Flat Concerto 
of Liszt and it was a masterly interpre- 
tation, in which power was abundant 
but never excessive. Mr. Ganz displayed 
his marvelous technic, but not in such 
a manner as to give the impression of 
a tour de force, and the orchestral ac- 
companiment, which is such a beautiful 
part of the great concerto, was in every 
way worthy of the splendid solo per- 
formance. 

The triumph of the symphony season 
and the number that fairly brought the 
audience to its feet was an inspired read- 
ing of the Strauss tone poem, “Don 
Juan.” With his men in hand as a 
unit the director with nervous intensity 
played upon them as a single instru- 
ment and ran the whole gamut of tone 
moods. And perhaps none in the audi- 
ence showed a keener enjoyment of the 
performance than Rudolph Ganz and 
Max Bendix, who listened from a box 
and whose “bravos” added to the tribute 
of applause. BEN LEGATO. 





Mme. Kurt, Gabrilowitsch and His Wife 
Honor Guests at Musicale 


Melanie Kurt and Mr. and Mrs. Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch were the guests of honor 
at a musicale given on February 19 by 
Emma Thursby at her home. A fea- 
ture was the playing of a twelve-year- 
old violinist, Master Mattox. The young 
artist was finely accompanied by Fay 
Foster. Margaret Ashmead-Mitchell, so- 
prano, scored with three Scotch songs 
in costume. The other artists, Reba C. 
Kmery, W. D. Tucker and Jan Mun- 
kacsy, violinist, won honors also. A 
large number of persons prominent in 
New York society heard the concert. 


ALBERTA 


CARINA 


During the past 6 Years 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Royal Opera, Amsterdam 
Royal Opera, Brussels 
Komische Oper, Berlin 

Municipal Opera, Elberfeld 


In America Entire Season 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR 
CONCERTS AND RECITALS 


Personal Address: 
515 W. 111th St., 
New York City 
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LEADING SPIRIT IN MUSIC OF DRESDEN 


Fritz Reiner Active as Pianist as 
Well as Symphony and 
Opera Conductor 


ESDEN, Feb. 4.—The symphony 

concerts in the Royal Opera House 
have had unusual interest of late. As 
an exception to the rule, there was 
one evening devoted exclusively to 
modern Hungarian composers, out of 
courtesy, no doubt, to the Hungarian 
“Waffenbriider” of the Germans in 
the present war, for never before 
in the annals of the Royal Opera 
House concerts has there been a whole 
evening given up exclusively to the com- 
posers of one foreign nation. The works 
considered’ were Goldmark’s “Spring” 
Overture; Leo Weiner’s Orchestral Suite 
on.a fairy-tale subject, op. 10 (initial per- 
formance); Victor von Herzfeld’s Hun- 
garian March (also a first performance 


here) and Michalovich’s ballad, “Die 
Nixe.” The Weiner Suite made a par- 


ticularly strong impression. Fritz Rein- 
er’s conducting was beyond criticism. 
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now available for concert, 
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= engagements 
= \rtemisia Bowen, Soprano, who sang and 
= performed with splendid success Rosina in 
= the Barber of Seville in Venice, Verona, 
= Padua, Mantua and Lonigo and was en- 
= gaged to sing Marguerite in the produc- 
= tion of Faust at the Carcano, has sailed 
= for America. 
sefore her departure she was heard also 

in Sonnambula, Rigoletto, Lucia and La 

Traviata, making a brilliant impression. 
= The distinguished artist, who is also 
= gifted with a beautitul figure, has a voice of 
= large range and flexibility, and her singing 

‘evealed a fine schooling.—Rivista Teatrale 
= Vl elodrammatica. 
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In the last of these symphony concerts, 
on January 28, Alice Ripper, an artist 
well known to Americans, scored a genu- 
ine triumph as soloist. She played 
Weber’s Concertstiick with musicianly 
conception, and utmost bravoura, her 
technique being equal to every require- 
ment. The orchestra, under Kutzschbach, 
excelled in Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony. 

The Staatsbeamten Male Chorus, under 
the direction of its new conductor, A. 
Elsmann, was heard recently in a con- 
cert ‘which revealed familiar excellences. 
Assisting the chorus were Prof. Georg 
Wille, ’cellist, and Court Conductor Fritz 
Reiner, as pianist, who joined in a mu- 
sicianly interpretation of Beethoven’s A 
Major Sonata. A singer, Thea Werle, 
possessing a pure flexible voice, made her 
initial bow before the critical Dresden 
audience. 

At a charity concert in the “Kurhaus” 
(Weisser Hirsch), a number of distin- 
guished artists, contributed to the fund 
for wounded soldiers. Laura Rappoldi 
swept everything before her in her play- 
ing of some Chopin (Op. 22) and Liszt 
numbers. Carl Perron accomplished sim- 
ilar results with his songs and ballads, as 
did Professor Gregori, of Vienna, in his 
recitations. Mrs. Rappoldi, several 
nights previously, gave two pupils’ re- 
citals with interesting programs. Her 
pedagogic achievements are remarkable. 

At the Court Opera, “Figaros Hoch- 
zeit,’ under Fritz Reiner’s sympathetic 
lead, was revived and restudied, the Levi 
arrangement with secco-recitativos being 
used on this occasion. It was one of the 
most beautiful Mozart performances ever 
witnessed in the Saxon capital, at least 
so far as the playing of the orchestra and 
the singing of Minnie Nast, as Cherubino, 
were concerned. Herr Reiner’s artistic 
zeal, enthusiasm, magnetism and true 


musicianship are irresistible. On a pri- 
vate occasion recently I had the privilege 
of hearing him play some piano scores of 
Sibelius, the “Belzazar” and “Mélisande” 
suites, written for small orchestras, and 
his memorable performance aroused a 
desire to hear Sibelius interpreted by the 
Royal Orchestra. Fritz Reiner’s acquisi- 
tion is an immense gain for artistic Dres- 
den, and I hear that an American named 
Frankfurter has the distinction of having 
“discovered” him. 

The Volkssingakademie, under the di- 
rection of Johannes Reichert, did some 
remarkable singing in Brahms folk songs 
recently. 

The American composer, A. Lieberg, 
has just completed a series of beautiful 
songs for soprano, which are to be sung 
soon by Effie Volkmann, also an Ameri- 
can. A. I. 


ATTENDANCE DOUBLED IN 
MILWAUKEE CONCERTS 


Municipal Symphony Orchestra Attract- 
ing Twice as Many Hearers 
as a Year Ago 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 20.—The_ enthusi- 
astic campaign conducted by business 
men and music-lovers in behalf of the 
municipal Auditorium Symphony Or- 
chestra resulted in attracting to the con- 


certs given on the Sunday afternoons 
in January, 12,711 persons, as compared 
with an attendance of 6,395 for the cor- 
responding month a year ago, according 
to the statement of Manager Joseph 
Grieb. During the year $476 has been 
expended in strengthening the organiza- 
tion and providing better music. 

The largest audience of the season 
heard the concert given Sunday. Mrs. 
Louis Auer and V. Jiskra were the solo- 
ists. Mrs. Auer’s delivery of Rossini’s 





“Stabat Mater Imflammatus et Accen- 
sus” was so spirited that three encores 
were demanded. The virtuosity and ex- 
pressiveness of Mr. Jiskra’s bass viol 
playing enthralled the audience. The 
place of honor on the program was given 
to the andante and menuetto allegro of 
Haydn’s D Minor Symphony. 

The Lyric Glee Club gave a delightful 
part-song concert composed largely of 
sacred numbers at the Grand Avenue M. 
E. Church Sunday evening. 

One of the most important of impend- 
ing music events for Milwaukee is the 
performance by the A Cappella Chorus 
of Beethoven’s “Missa Solemnis” in the 
main hall of the city Auditorium, April 
25. This will be the first performance of 
the Beethoven mass in concert in this 
city. Assisting will be a symphony or- 
chestra of sixty pieces and the follow- 
ing soloists: Mrs. Mabel Carew Smith, 
soprano; Mrs. Rose Lutiger Gannon, 
alto; George Tenney, tenor, and Gustave 
Holmquist, basso. William Boeppler, di- 
rector, has had his choral forces in re- 
hearsal of the mass for two ee 





Excellent Season’s Work Accomplished 
by Portland Rossini Club 


PoRTLAND, ME., Feb. 23.—The Port- 
land Rossini Club of which Mrs. Edward 
M. Rand is president, accomplished much 
good work this season. The following 
are the special programs that have been 
given thus far: “American Music,” “A 


Century of Russian Music,” “Oratorio 
Airs,” “Folksongs and Dances” and 
selections from Schubert, Schumann 


and Brahms in the program of Febru- 
ary 18. The club’s artist recital was 
given by the American String Quartet 
of Boston, a quartet of young women 
who played with great delicacy of ex- 
pression, as well as artistic ability in 
numbers by Haydn, Hugo Wolf and 
Grieg. R 








A TRIUMPH FOR A MAIGILLE PUPIL 


DOROTHY MAYNARD, PRODUCT OF HELENE 
MAIGILLE’S TRAINING, SCORES MONTREAL SUCCESS 


As Prima Donna in Herbert’s “Naughty Marietta” 


Comments of Leading Montreal Papers: 


LA PRESSE: One must also say that Dor- 
othy Maynard is an artist of great talent, 
which was shown last evening in the superb 
success of her réle as ‘‘Naughty Marietta.’ 
She is a prima donna who sings delightfully 
and who has an admirable diction. In 
her song of ‘‘Naughty Marietta’ she was all 
charm and graciousness. In the mari- 
onette dance she proved herself a dancer of 
great merit by her suppleness and agility. 
She also knows how to quickly draw the 
sympathies of her audience. 

LA PATRIE: Dorothy Maynard, who ap- 
peared in the title réle, is endowed with a 
very beautiful voice and knows how to charm 
and delight with her mimicry and the details 
of her impersonation. The charming actress 
at once conquered her public and her 
popularity is a thing accomplished. Miss 
Maynard has a method and a clearness of 
elocution most admirable. 

LE CANADA: Dorothy Maynard is a lovely 
prima donna, who is very much in her ele- 
ment in her réle of Marietta. She sang de- 
lightfully the “italian Street Song.’”’ Above 
all, she is a dancer of great merit, remarkable 
for her grace and agility. Her dance of the 
marionettes was a great success, as was also 
her charming song, ‘“‘Naughty Marietta.” 


HERALD AND DAILY TELEGRAPH: The 
title rédle was well filled by Dorothy May- 
nard, a clever actress possessing a voice of 
unusual charm. She was at her best in the 
song which gives the piece its name, her ren- 
dering of which won her warm applause from 
the audience. She was also heard to good 
advantage in ‘“‘It Never, Never Can Be True.” 

DAILY STAR: The principals include sev- 
eral artists who will win their own special 
clientéle here. Dorothy Maynard, who filled 
the title réle, is a dainty, petite figure, ful! 
of spirit and grace, and she possesses a voice 
of canary-like sweetness and quality. She is 
a clever little comedienne who knows the 
value of vocal effects in comedy and she can 
sing in a very appealing way, too. She will, 
unless | am greatly mistaken, prove to be 
more than a little popular. 

GAZETTE: Dorothy Maynard, who ap- 
peared in the title part, sang with fine effect 
and her acting was as spontaneous and as 
satisfying as her singing. The song which 
gives the name to the comic opera was given 
with such spirit and charm that the popular- 
ity of the leading actress was at once estab- 
lished. Added to a first class knowledge of 
harmonics, Miss Maynard has a method and 
Sr of enunciation which are admir- 
able. 


HELENE MAIGILLE 


DIRECTOR THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BEL CANTO 
134 West 82d Street, New York 
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THE TIMES: 


ELISABETH van ENDERT 


SOPRANO of the Royal Opera, Dresden and the Royal Opera, Berlin 
WINS FAVOR AS SOLOIST WITH THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor, February 28 


Dates Now Booking for Season 1915-1916 


COMMENTS OF NEW YORK CRITICS: 


Her soprano voice again displayed agree- — orchestral accompaniment, comprising THE HERALD: 
able qualities. She sang intelligently and Max Reger’s  Waldeinsamkeit”’ and ‘‘Maria The quality of tone in her middle register 
musically. , 2 Wiegenlied, Richard Strauss’s ‘‘Staendchen”’ is admirable, and she enters into the spirit 
wee one Engelbert Humperdinck’s ‘‘Wiegenlied.”’ of the works which she presents. In addition 
SUN: ‘articularly captivating were her interpre- to these qualities she possesses an attractive 
In the songs her voice was steadier and tations of the last two numbers. personality. 
—_ general expression of sentiment very 
pleasing. Her singing of the ‘Maria Wie- THE WORLD: 
genlied’’ was especially well liked. ae voor: Especially in the “Der Freischiitz’’ aria 
THE PRESs: —_— Sang very much better yesterday and did she disclose restraint, good musicianship = 
To far greater advantage, however, M ote " ie nahte a ved Schlummer” in a and excellent diction. 7 ¢ * A singer 
m0 le i i i A >» n ever, Mme. orceful manner, and ofte rj y 3 -aini as e ; ‘ y as 
van Endert was heard in a group of songs esas ten with round, full whose training has been sound and who has 


profited through experience. 


_ Direction, Cc. A. ELLIS, Symphony Hali, BOSTON 
Associate Manager, ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Frances Ingram’s Advance from 


Contralto Describes Her Progress from Day When Victor Maurel 
Heard Her Sing in Brooklyn Choir—Advantages of Concert 








HICAGO, Feb. 25.—Though not an 
American born, Frances Ingram, 
the contralto, received her training in 
this country and she has gradually risen 
from a modest position to artistic se- 
curity. She has not reached her present 
place in the musical world without severe 
trials and deprivations. Regarding her 
musical education, she explains: 

“IT knew I had the voice—I knew I 
could sing, and I then vowed that noth- 
ing could keep me from making use of my 
gift. I was about seventeen years old 
when my father died, leaving me the sole 
support of our family of three girls. I 
was singing in a quartet in a Brooklyn 
church and here it was that Victor 
Maurel, the operatic coach, happened to 
hear me sing, and I joined his classes, 
where I prepared for grand opera. For 
some years I taught in the public schools, 
at the same time continuing my vocal 
training and the study of languages 
(Italian, French and German), which I 
soon acquired to a commendable degree. 


Fate’s Aid in Studying French 


“While riding from New York to 
Brooklyn one day, a lady sitting near me 
became very ill. I took her to a nearby 
drug store and saw that she received 
medical aid. Later we entered into con- 
versation and it turned out that she was 
a French lady of distinction, living at 
that time in Brooklyn. When she heard 
my ambitions to improve my French dic- 
tion, she asked me to come to her home 
every day for conversation, which offer I 
accepted most cheerfully. 
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season. 
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“After the rigid routine of 
singing in church, teaching 
school, studying languages and 
coaching in various operatic réles 
with Maurel had gone on for some 
time, one wonderful day the news 
came to me that I was to be tried 
out for leading rdéles with the 
Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Com- 
pany and I made good. My 
dream of the hard, long months 
was at last realized. It was a 
radical transformation from the 
humdrum school teacher to the 
grand opera artist.” 

While Miss Ingram was a 
member of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company she acquitted 
herself with credit and in the 
singing of the réles while she was 


noumneneeens 





here, became a favorite with Chicago 
music-lovers. Concerning that engage- 
ment she says: 


Enjoys Concert Work 


“Mr. Dippel paid me more than I was 
worth, for the réles were not the leading 
ones for contralto. That experience 
taught me that I would rather travel as a 
concert artist than take a minor position 
again in opera. Why go and be a subor- 
dinate, never getting a chance, when you 
can make a music-loving audience concen- 
trate entirely upon your own work, as is 
the case in the concert field?” 

Miss Ingram is a temperamental per- 
son, intense in her manner and somewhat 
the type of the Latin rather than the 
Saxon race. For instance, she would look 
the part of Bizet’s heroine, Carmen. 
Since she first came to Chicago she found 
her ideal here and is now the wife of 
Karl MeVitty. 

Miss Ingram has filled a large number 
of dates this season, ranging all the way 
from Minneapolis to Denver, Galveston, 
Texas, St. Joseph, Mo. Wichita, Kan., 
and New York City. She has many re- 
turn engagements and was the soloist re- 
cently with the Minneapolis Symphony 
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The American Singer of Russian Songs 


Constance Purdy 


CONTRALTO 
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Orchestra. Early this season she re- 
ceived one day a telegram at nine o’clock 
in the morning to sing the same evening 
with the Apollo Club of St. Louis, Mo. 
She left Chicago at ten in the morning 
and fulfilled this important concert en- 
gagement with much success that even- 
ing, singing the aria, “Che faro,” from 
Gluck’s “Orfeo,” and also a group of 
MacDowell songs. 

Her programs are made up of old 
Italian, English and German _ songs, 


Photo by Moffett Studios 


Above: Frances Ingram, Contralto; Be- 
low: Miss Ingram, Repairing a Recal- 
citrant Spark Plug 


one of which, the Brahms “Sapphische 
Ode,” she is particularly fond of and with 
which she has made great success; a 
number of songs by Debussy, and the 
desert songs of Gertrude Ross, an Ameri- 
can composer, which she finds particu- 
larly remarkable. One of these “Dawn 
in the Desert,’”’ has been orchestrated for 
her and she uses it considerably on her 


program. Her recent appearance with 
the Apollo Club of Chicago, where she 
appeared as soloist in Sir Frederick H. 
Cowen’s “The Veil,’’ was a decided suc- 
cess. In her one important aria in this 
work she disclosed vocal accomplishments 
of extraordinary kind. There was 
dramatic fervor, intensity of expression, 
and dignity in style. The voice was rich 
and resonant and the diction clear. This 
one particular part of the Cowen work 
stood out prominently. 
MAURICE ROSENFELD. 


Earl William Morse in Violin Recital at 
Western College 


OxForD, O., Feb. 23.—The recital by 
Earl William Morse at the Western Col- 
lege for Women on Saturday was char- 
acterized by virtuosity of technique, ex- 
uberant spirit and beauty of tone. The 
Tschaikowsky Violin Concerto, Op. 35, 
proved Mr. Morse’s virtuosity, and in re- 
sponse to the hearty encore for this 
number he added Raff’s Cavatina. His 
other numbers were by Veracini, Vieux- 
temps, D’Ambrosio, Chopin-Wilhelmj, 
Bizet, Kreisler and Godard. Eveline 
Bowen, of the faculty, accompanied. On 
Sunday evening Mr. Morse consented to 
play again, and seemed to surpass him- 
self on this occasion in artistic expres- 
sion. Among the guests present on Sat- 
urday evening were Dean and Mrs. Min- 
nich and Professor Kuhne, of Miami 
University; Dr. and Mrs. Oscar Taylor 
Corson, of Columbus,"und a number of 
alumne. 





Messrs. Tuckerman and Gleim in Lenten 
Musicale of New York Church 


Earle Tuckerman, baritone, and Wil- 
liam H. Gleim, tenor, were the assisting 
artists at a Lenten musicale at St. Paul’s 
Chapel, New York, on February 24. The 
work given was J. Sebastian Matthews 
“The Paschal Victor,” and was one of a 
series of new works presented every 
Lenten season by the choir and Edmund 
Jacques, organist and choirmaster. The 
work was well sung to a large audience 
and the singing of Mr. Tuckerman and 
Mr. Gleim added materially to the suc- 
cess of the rendition. 


A training corps from the music 
trades in England that is expected to 
reach 1,200 members is now being or- 
ganized. 


SOPHIE 


BRASLAU 


CONTRALTO 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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The BALTIMORE CRITICS say: 

Another most excellent artistic vocal recital 
was given yesterday afternoon by Sophie Bras 
lau, contralto. Miss Braslau is engaged by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, New York, 
and she has all the requisites for a great 
artist. She has youth, beauty, culture, a 
magnificent contralto yoice, patience, persever 
ance and an obliging disposition, not disposed 
to make trouble over imaginary trifles. She 
has personality, technique and a real disposi 
tion to do well and be successful, and not 
merely the desire to appear to be successful 
She takes the public into her confidence and 
she is honest with everyone. The public con 
fides in her and makes her triumph as soon as 
she comes to be known. 

After the recital yesterday the crowd of her 
admirers accompanied her till she entered her 
hotel, the Stafford, and disappeared from sight 
Her program seemed shorter than usual only 
because it was well chosen and of interest 
from beginning to end She did not count a 
closing encore, in addition to her other en 
eores, and her accompanist had gone, but in re 
sponse to repeated demands, she gave Carmen’s 


On Miss Braslau’s first Balti- 
more appearance she was 
hailed as an artist of the first 
rank, with all of the requi- 
sites which go to make up a 
concert and operatic star. 


little song from the first act of the 
which showed her dramatic style, although 
without the stage surroundings, displaying her 
versatile ability by ,»laying her own accom 
paniment. To her amazement the audience de 
manded more and she gave them the great and 
final triumph from Gluck’s Orfeo, Che faro 
senza Euridice. After her beautiful and power 
ful rendition of that great aria, there was 
nothing the crowd could do but to follow her 
to her hotel to get a last view Baltimore 
American, 

Rumors beforehand of Miss Sophie Braslau’s 
iccomplishments, though rousing great interest, 
lid not at all prepare us for so remarkable a 
performance as that given yesterday by this 
young singer. She not only has one of the most 
genuine contralto voices it has ever been our 
lot to hear, but she is so purely musical in 
feeling that every number of her varied and 
excellently-chosen program seemed to have a 
truly vitalized and emotional significance 


In her very first song——-Schubert’s ‘‘Der 
Todt und das Madchen’’—she displayed a 
peculiarly rich and fine tone in the lowest reg 
ister of the contralto yoice, and the rest of 
the songs gave every scope for this admirable 
singer to show the distinctive qualities of her 
voice in its middle and upper registers 

Her individuality, revealed through her in 
terpretation of each of her numbers, was so 
uniformly sympathetie that it was impossible 
to say at the end of the concert which particu 
lar mood suited her best or was most akin to 
her own temperament 

The contralto voice throughout an entire con 
cert is generally apt to become monotonous in 
the extreme, owing to the usual absence of the 
sparkling quality which gives such variety to 
the soprano, but in this case the last thing in 
the world one was conscious of was a sense of 
monotony Baltimore News, 


CONCERT AND RECITAL 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th Street, New York 


In the issue of March 20 will be printed what the Spartanburg 
and Savannah critics think of Miss Braslau 
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CINCINNATI OFFERS 
FESTIVAL PROGRAMS 


A Revelation to Educational Ass’n 
Delegates—Miss Hinkle with 
Kunwald Orchestra 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 28.—This has been 
a week of unusual activity in music, ow- 
ing partly to the elaborate choral and 
orchestral programs given delegates of 
the National Educational Association by 
Cincinnati May Festival forces. Aside 
from these concerts, the Flonzaleys were 
heard early in the week by the usual 
audience of critical and admiring music 
lovers, and there was a largely attended 
trio concert at the College of Music by 
members of the faculty, including Emil 


Heermann, violin; Walter Gilewiez, 
piano, and Ignace Argiewiez. In the 
regular symphony concerts of the week, 
Dr. Kunwald presented a new work by a 
Cincinnati composer, and the soloist was 
Florence Hinkle, whom Cincinnati re- 
membered with such pleasure from her 
appearance at the last May Festival. 





SONGS BY 


ARIADNE 
HOLMES 
EDWARDS 


God Bless You, My Dear 
Heart of Mine 

Cupid’s Call 

My Nightingale, Sing On 
O Bonniest Lassie Yet 
Lullaby 


The Little Doll Boy and the Lit- 
tle Doll Girl 
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Miss Hinkle gained a new triumph on 
this last occasion. 

The concerts by the adult May Festi- 
val chorus and the children’s chorus at 
Music Hall Thursday afternoon and Fri- 
day evening, specially arranged for the 
visiting school superintendents, were 
highly successful. They were given to 
illustrate the development possible for 
a city which cultivates persistently the 
musical abilities of school children. And 
for this reason the children themselves 


- came in for most of the attention. Sev- 


eral hundred youngsters, under Alfred 
Hartzell, sang for the first time in 
America Edward Kuervel’s cantata, “A 
Festal Day,” the words translated into 
English by Herman Thuman. _ This 
work by Kuervels, a pupil of Benoit, 
is charming. It abounds in more or less 
intricate fugue movements which thy 
children negotiated with ease and re- 
markable precision. Owing to the fact 
that the orchestral score for the cantata 
could not be obtained because of the 
war, a score arranged by Joseph Surdo 
of Cincinnati was used. 

The adult chorus sang “Praise Be To 
God,” from “Elijah,” the “Sanctus” from 
the Bach B Minor Mass and other im- 
posing works. The women’s chorus sang 
“The Snows,” by Elgar. The combined 
adult and children’s chorus sang the 
“Hallelujah” Chorus and other numbers 
with admirable effect. The Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra under Dr. Kunwald 
won enthusiastic comments for its or- 
chestral numbers. The same program 
was repeated Friday night for the gen- 
eral public, Music Hall being packed. 

The regular symphony concerts of the 
week by the Cincinnati orchestra were 
very liberally attended. Dr. Ernest 
Kunwald offered to the public a new 
composition by Louis Sturm, of Cincin- 
nati, a Prélude, Tema con Variazioni in 
E Minor. The composition aroused the 
greatest interest and the composer was 
called before the audience to receive 
acknowledgments. The introductory sen- 
tence of Dr. Kunwald’s program notes 
on the Sturm work was: “I feel highly 
gratified in being able to offer to our 
public, as the season’s first American 
novelty, the work of a fellow-citizen of 
Cincinnati, which, so far as my judgment 
is concerned is a very original and highly 
interesting composition.” 

The symphony of the program was 
Mozart’s D Major, which was given a 
transporting reading by Dr. Kunwald. 
The remaining orchestral number was 
Liszt’s symphonic poem ‘“Mazeppa”. 
Miss Hinkle’s numbers were the recita- 
tive and aria from Mozart’s “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro” and “Ave Maria” from 
Bruch’s “The Cross of Fire.” No solo- 
ist of the season has received such an 
outburst of applause as did Miss Hinkle. 
She sang with exquisite quality of voice, 
artistic finish, feeling and expressive- 
ness. i = = 





Lieutenant Percy’ Richards, the 
Swedish baritone, sang Schumann’s 
“Two Grenadiers” stirringly at a concert 
of the New York Press Club on Feb- 
ruary 21. 
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EXPOSITION MUSIC 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


New Orchestra Makes Appearance 
and Festival Organ is 
Inaugurated 





Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Feb. 24, 1915. 


USICAL interest has centered in the 
concerts of the Exposition Orches- 
tra and the recitals on the great new 
organ since last Saturday’s opening of 
the Fair. Max Bendix has charge of the 
orchestra in the nightly programs at Ofd 
Faithful Inn. There are eighty musi- 
cians under his direction, about twenty- 
five of whom are San Franciscans, the 
others having been chosen from among 
the best available men in Eastern cities. 
Thus far the music has been of the 
lighter classical character but some note- 
worthy symphonic programs are being 
arranged. The orchestra is all that 
could be expected of a new organization, 
and Mr. Bendix has already won local 
popularity as a conductor. August Bosc, 
the director from Paris, has not yet ar- 

rived. i 

Clarence Eddy is the first of the visit- 
ing organists, giving noon-hour recitals 
every day this week. On Monday, he 
played to 3,000 persons in Festival Hall, 
presenting compositions that were well 
calculated to please the general public. 
He declares that the organ in Festival 
Hall is a magnificent instrument. The 
inaugural recital was given on Saturday 
by Wallace A. Sabin. The exercises at 
the opening of the Fair included the sing- 
ing of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s new hymn 
by the Exposition Chorus of 250 voices, 
with band accompaniment. 

Lambardi’s National Opera Company, 
which charges the Cort Theater manage- 
ment with breach of contract in relation 
to the season that had been scheduled for 
the four weeks that began on February 
14, is to open at the Gaiety Theater next 
Monday evening. “Rigoletto” will be the 
first production, with Constantino and 
Evelyn Parnell among the principals. 
The other operas for the week are “I 
Lombardi,” “La Gioconda” and “Tra- 
viata.” 

Olga Steeb, the young Los Angeles 
pianist, who earned success in Berlin and 
other European cities a few years ago, 
was heard in two brilliant recitals at 


Century Hall last week. She and her 
husband, Charles H. Keefer, are plan- 
ning to make their home here. 

In a recital at Ye Liberty Playhouse, 
Oakland, Antonio de Grassi, the violinist, 
who was compelled to return from Lon- 
don on account of difficulties arising from 
the war, played Sydney Rosenbloom’s 
Sonata in C Minor, Op. 10, the Wagner 
“Prize-Song,” Kreisler’s arrangement of 
a Prelude and Fugue by Pugnani, De- 
bussy’s “En Bateau,” two pieces of his 
own and other compositions, with Fred 
Maurer at the piano. It was one of the 
most successful recitals of the season. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugo Mansfeldt gave 
their concluding piano recital in Sequoia 
Hall last Friday evening. The series 
has been especially brilliant, the hall 
crowded to capacity each evening. 

Henry B. Pasmore, bass, and Mrs. 
Arthur E. Hackett, soprano, appeared 
in an excellent program at Pasmore 
Conservatory hall last Thursday. The 
numbers included Mozart and Mendels- 
sohn duets, four Brahms songs by Mr. 
Pasmore and a group of six songs by 
the soprano. 

Ruth St. Denis and her company are 
playing a return engagement at the 
Aleazar Theater, under Will Green- 
baum’s direction. Miss St. Denis an- 
nounces plans of an open-air school of 
art dancing, to be located in Southern 
California. 

Mrs. Mary Carr Moore, the Seattle 
composer, whose opera, “Narcissa’”, and 
many songs are well known, has been 
the object of much attention in musical 
society circles. Mr. and Mrs. Henry B. 
Pasmore gave a reception in her honor 
and she has been the central guest at 
various other gatherings. At the Cali- 
fornia Club, the leading organization of 
Pacific Coast women, a program of Mrs. 
Moore’s songs was sung by Mrs. L. 
Foster Young, a niece of the composer. 


THOMAS NUNAN. 





Jan Sickesz in Toledo Concert 


TOLEDO, O., Feb. 25.—The Jan Sickesz 
concert last evening was held in the 
First Congregational Church, under the 
auspices of the solo department of the 
Eurydice Club and was one of the most 
pretentious musical events of the season. 
The Dutch pianist was assisted ably by 
Fred Newell Morris, basso, Mrs. Edward 
T. Affleck, who was to have been the as- 
sisting soloist, being unable to be pres- 
ent. Eva Belle Clement was the accom- 
panist for Mr. Morris. The hostesses 
were Mrs. S. M. Jones, Mrs. Otto Sand, 
Mrs. Allan A. Stockdale and Mrs. W. 
W. Chalmers. While in the city Mr. 
Sickesz was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lewis H. Clement. F. E. P. 
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CAMPAIGN OF MME. SZUMOWSKA 
FOR RELIEF OF HER NATIVE POLAND 





Pianist Gives Concert Receipts to 
Aid Countrymen, and Tells 
of Their Needs 


NTOINETTE SZUMOWSKA, the 
Polish pianist, who makes her home 

in Boston, has been traveling, of late, 
back and forth, between that city 
and New York, busily interested in 


relief work for the suffering natives 
of Poland. She has contributed the 
entire proceeds of her concerts this 
season to help alleviate the misery of 
her countrymen. Heretofore Mme. 
Szumowska’s most interesting lecture re- 
citals have related to music, and she has 
treated, each time, only the varied music 
placed upon her program; now, however, 
she delivers a lecture on Poland and its 
people and concludes with music of 
Chopin and Paderewski. She completely 
organized the Polish Relief Fund of Bos- 
ton, and helped to organize the New 
York committee, in which Marcella 
Sembrich, Ernest Schelling and many 
other artists are seriously interested. 

“Mr. Schelling has arranged a map 
of Poland in postal card form, which we 
send about to people. It is surprising 
how ignorant the average intelligent per- 
son is of the situation of Poland. They 
generally have an indistinct idea that it 
is somewhere in the vicinity of Asia, in- 
stead of in the central part of Europe. 
And, being so situated, it has received 
even greater devastation than Belgium.” 

A listener could not help but be moved 
by Mme. Szumowska’s sincerity of pur- 
pose, and the intense way in which she 
speaks of this subject which lies so close 
to her heart. The visitor finds her a 
fine looking woman of medium height 
and forceful personality. 

“We are all living very simply now— 
we Poles—doing everything that we can 
to reduce our daily expenses. Do you 
know that out of twenty million persons 
in Poland fifteen million are starving, or 
on the verge of starvation? People are 
dropping down in the fields, on the roads, 
everywhere, dying of starvation! 

“Here in America it seems at times 
that the people are stupified by the re- 
ports of all the horrors abroad, so I 
found it took some time to arouse them. 
But when they are awakened, how they 
do respond! In two months we have 
raised over $30,000. 

“Boston seemed to respond more 
quickly than New York. However there 
is a great settlement of Poles in Massa- 
chusetts. They have allowed themselves 
to be taxed and the revenue received 
thereby is sent directly to the head of 
our committee, Prince Czetwertynski, in 
Poland. 

“Although I had often given lectures 
they were always about the selections on 
my programs, and naturally prepared be- 
forehand. So when at a meeting one day 
[ was asked to get up and talk to the 
audience in an unprepared manner I 
hardly knew what I would do. Well, I 
began spontaneously; it was so near my 
heart. First, I told them how proud the 





Mme. 


Antoinette Szumowska, 
Known Polish Pianist 


Widely 


Polish race is; how they will endure tor- 
tures silently; then, the history of the 
nation; the wars and fearful political 
situations. Finally I came to the great 
men, the soldiers, statesmen, and, lastly, 
the men of letters and music. Well, evi- 
dently I had said the right things, for 
I have repeated that same lecture over 
and over!” 

Mme. Szumowska’s husband, Josef 
Adamowski, of the well known Adamow- 
ski Trio, is also helping in this great re- 
lief work. A. S. 





MISS CHEATHAM’S TOURS 


Follows Orchestral Appearances 
Recitals in Texas 


with 


Kitty Cheatham has returned from a 
short Southern tour, which has culmin- 
ated a remarkable record for this dis- 
tinguished artist in the new year. Since 
her Christmas recital at the Lyceum 
Theater, New York, Miss Cheatham has 
given several new programs, three with 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Josef Stransky, conductor, and one with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor. In addition to 
these appearances the artist has made 
two brief tours through the Middle 
West and her appearance with the New 
Haven Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Horatio 
Parker, conductor, on March 16, will be 
her third at Yale University. Miss 
Cheatham gives her last New York re- 
cital this season on Easter Monday, 
April 5, at the Lyceum Theater, and 
leaves shortly afterwards for a tour in 
Texas, which may extend to California. 

In her recent programs Miss Cheat- 
ham has explained (with orchestra) or 
sung compositions of Bach, Haydn, Mo- 
zart, Weber, Brahms, Moussorgsky, 
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Tschaikowsky, Mendelssohn, Moszkow- 
ski, Dvorak, Humperdinck, Sibelius, 
Gevaert, Dukas, Hans Hermann, Erich 
Wolff, Max Reger, Robert Kahn, Weck- 
erlin, Edward German and new composi- 
tions, which were written especially for 
her by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Harold Vin- 
cent Milligan, Edward Falck and other 
American composers. She has been able 
to give practically a brief history of 
the makers of America in a group of 
“Historical Nursery Rhymes,” telling of 
Franklin, Jefferson, Washington, La- 
fayette and Lincoln, and each program 
has brought fresh revelations in the old 
Negro folk music, which Miss Cheatham 
is, by birth and personal experience, so 
peculiarly fitted to give. 

Some of her songs have been especially 
arranged for different instruments in 
the orchestra, as, for example, “The 


Little Shepherd,” from Debussy’s “Aux 
Coin des Enfants,” with the oboe; “The 
airy Pipers,” with piccolo; “The Fairy 
Singer,” of Walter Morse Rummel, with 
harp; Stevenson’s “Marching Song” (to 
Edward Falck’s music), with toy drum 
and fife, ete. A noteworthy feature of 
Miss Cheatham’s individual recitals is 
the fact that she has never changed her 
accompanist, and one notices always an 
increased spirit of artistic co-operation 
between the artist and Flora MacDonald, 
her valuable co-worker. 





Oscar Seagle, baritone, will give a 
song recital in Carnegie Hall, next Mon 
day afternoon. His program will be one 
of unusual interest and will include com- 
positions by Debussy, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Blair-Fairchild, Bononcini, Mo- 
zart, Ferrari and others. 
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MAGGIE TEYTE SOLOIST 
WITH KANSAS CITY CLUB 


Her Songs in Costume Found Particu- 
larly Pleasing—Début of a Pianist 
and Farewell of a Chorus 
Director 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo., Feb. 20.—Maggie 
Teyte, soprano, was the soloist at the 
concert given in the Shubert Theater 
on Thursday afternoon by the Schubert 
Club. Miss Teyte’s program was com- 
posed entirely of modern songs in 
Italian, French and English. Several 
little Weckerlin Bergerettes sung in a 
quaint costume were particularly pleas- 
ing and Forster’s “Mifanwy” was re- 
peated. Laird Waller was an efficient 
accompanist. 

The Schubert Club sang several num- 
bers, under the direction of Clarence 
Sears, the best of® which was the 
Brahms “Wiegenlied.” Clara Crangle 
was the accompanist. 

Lucille Vogel, pianist, a recent and 
valuable acquisition to our musical 
colony, gave her first program on Mon- 
day evening in Morton’s Hall. Miss 
Vogel is of the Leschetizky school and 
an artist of unusual attainment. Her 
program was most ambitious and was 
given with authority. She played the 
Brahms-Handel Variations and_ the 
“Eugen Onegin” paraphrase, Pabst- 
Tschaikowsky, for piano alone; and in 
the César Franck piano quintet and 
Chopin Concerto in E Minor she had 
the assistance of the Forbes String 
Quartet. It was in the Chopin Concerto 
that Miss Vogel displayed her facile 
technique and splendid musicianship to 
best advantage; her interpretation was 
notable. She was given an enthusiastic 
reception. 

Prof. W. H. Leib, who has been active 
as a singer teacher and chorus director 
in the musical life of the city for the 
last forty years, was given a farewell 
musicale and _ reception on Monday 
evening. Mr. Leib sang “Oh, Loving 
Heart, Trust On,” by Gottschalk. His 
voice is remarkably sweet and firm for 
a man of his years. At the close of the 
program Mr. Leib presented his baton 
to Carl Busch, whom he was instrumen- 
tal in bringing to Kansas City. Mr. 
Leib intends to retire to a little farm 
in the Ozarks. 

Evaline Hartley, mezzo-soprano, gave 
a recital in Athanaeum Hall on Friday 
evening. Her voice is full and resonant 
and of an appealing quality. Florence 
Hobart, accompanist, and Joseph 
— violinist, of Emporia assisted 
er. 

Edward Kreiser’s one hundred and 
ninety-fourth organ recital on Sunday 
afternoon was of unusual interest. Be- 
sides several solos he played the orches- 
tral parts of the Mendelssohn G Minor 
Concerto for his pupil, Gladys Gwynn, 
pianist, who showed much talent. Ott- 
ley Cranston, baritone, sang a recitative 
and aria from the “Creation.” 

M. R. M. 








Bangor Orchestra in Admirably Played 
Concert for Young People 


BANGOR, ME., Feb. 27.—In spite of a 
heavy snow storm a large audience was 
present yesterday afternoon in the City 
Hall to listen to the fourth young peo- 
ple’s symphony concert given by the 
Bangor Symphony Orchestra, under 
Horace M. Pullen. The opening num- 


ber was the overture to Mendelssohn’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” played 
with much delicacy and spontaneity and 
winning well deserved applause. The 
charm of the last two movements from 
Haydn’s Twelfth Symphony was empha- 
sized in Mr. Pullen’s reading and another 
well played number was Grieg’s “Sigurd 
Jorsalfar” Suite, new to Bangor audi- 
ences, in which the last movement, Hul- 
digung’s Triumphal March was particu- 
larly well performed. The audience 
had a taste of modernism in Debussy’s 
two charming Arabesques and_ the 
Strauss waltz from “Der Rosenkavalier,” 
the performance of these three numbers 
in some respects being the best on the 
program. As a whole, the concert was 
one of the best given this season, the 
orchestra playing in perfect harmony 
and pitch. Too much praise cannot be 
given to the earnest, conscientious work 
of its conductor. J. L. B. 


AN EMBARRASSED BARITONE 








Accidental Remark Brings Confusion to 
Loyal Phillips Shawe 


Boston, Feb. 20.—An amusing 
though for the moment an extremely 
embarrassing experience came to Loyal 
Phillips Shawe, the baritone, when he 
gave a song recital before the "University 
Club of Providence, R. I., last Saturday 
night. 

Mr. Shawe had successfully delivered 
the major part of his program and, to- 
ward the end of it, announced in re- 
sponse to hearty applause that he would 
sing three “Jester Songs,” by Granville 
Bantock. He forthwith proceeded to 
sing them, and the first two were en- 
thusiastically received. In the lull that 
often sets in just after the applause from 
one song and just before the beginning 
of another in a group, some person in 
the rear of the hall vociferously ex- 
claimed: “Well, we have lived through 
it so far.” 

Needless to add, Mr. Shawe was tre- 
mendously disturbed on hearing the re- 
mark. “I can assure you,” he said after- 
wards, “that I was terribly warm and 
wished that someone might open a win- 
dow or say something.” After the ex- 
citement had subsided Mr. Shawe sang 
the third “Jester Song” and was re- 
called for three additional encores. 

At the conclusion of the program an 
elderly gentleman was led to the green- 
room and introduced as Colonel “So-and- 
So,” who “has an explanation to make.” 
The gentleman said: “You _ see, Mr. 
Shawe, I was sitting with Professor a 
of Brown University, and when your 
announcement was made we thought you 
said three ‘Suggestive Songs,’ and Pro- 
fessor A. thought he had better leave 
the hall. But I said, ‘No, let’s wait and 
see what they are.’ So after the first 
I said, ‘Well, that’s not anything bad, so 
iet’s listen to another,’ and when ‘the 
second was equally faultless I made the 
remark that we had lived through it so 
far. But I didn’t expect that momen- 
tary silence at the same time.” 

W. H. L. 


“Bidelio” ; at , Breckiys Academy 


Beethoven’s only opera, “Fidelio,” was 
heard in place of the expected “Der 
Rosenkavalier” at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music on February 16, the change be- 
ing due to the indisposition of Otto 
Goritz. Under the generalship of Al- 
fred Hertz the performance took on its 
wonted color and interest. eee 


On account of the war conditions abroad 


J. Armour Galloway 


THE NOTED SINGING MASTER 


after an absence of nine years has returned to America 


Studio: The Tuxedo Building, 637 Madison Ave., (cor. 59th St.,) 
New York 


Among some of the well known Artists who have worked with Mr. Galloway 
at different times during his Career as a Teacher, may be mentioned: 


Mme. Anita Rio, Soprano; Mr. George 
Hamlin, Tenor; Mr. Edwin P. Johnson 
(Edgardo di Giovanni), Tenor; Miss Flor- 
ence Hinkle, Soprano; Miss Janet Spencer, 
Contralto; Mr. Percy WHemus, Baritone; 
Mr. Henry Parsons, Baritone; Mme. Flor- 
ence Mulford, Contralto; Miss Ada Hus- 
sey, Contraito; Mr. Oley Speaks, Basso; 
Mr. A. Y. Cornell, Tenor and Vocal 
Teacher; Mrs. Greta Witherspoon, Vocal 
Teacher; Dr. Franklin Lawson, Tenor and 
Vocal Teacher; Mrs. Willard S. Bracken, 
Contralto and Vocal Teacher; Miss Caro- 


and a host of young singers now singing in Opera in Europe, who are un- 
known to the American Public 
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line M. Lowe, Soprano and Vocal Teach- 
er; Mr. Glen Hall, Tenor; Miss Mabel F. 
Shorey, Contralto; Mr. Wilbur Bache, 
Baritone; Mr. Vernon D’Arnalle, Baritone; 
Mr. John Young, Tenor; Miss Grace Cole 
(Graziella Lara), Soprano; Sig. E. Cremo- 
nini, Tenor (Metropolitan Opera House); 
Miss Ann Ivins, Soprano; Mr. Ernest Gam- 
ble, Basso; Sig. Taniongo, Tenor (Boston 
Opera Co.); Herr Fritz Ernst, Tenor 
(Dresden Opera); Mr. Thomas Quinlan, 
Tenor (M’G’R. Quinlan Opera Co.); Miss 
Gail Garner, Soprano; Mr. Basil Crump, 
Wagner Tenor, 


SHU VUAUA ETN DUAELADAET TATED ETUA OEE EON 


TUTTE INET LULU 


AMERICAN COMPOSITIONS 
ON RUBINSTEIN PROGRAM 


Native Composers Well Represented in 
Chapman Concert—Nina Morgana 
and Diaz as Soloists 


Several American works were pre- 
sented by the women’s chorus of the 
Rubinstein Club in its concert of Feb- 
ruary 23 at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. The soloists were resident Ameri- 
cans, Nina Morgana, the young soprano, 
born in Buffalo of Sicilian parentage, 
and Rafael Diaz, the tenor. Instrumen- 
tal support was supplied by the Cen- 
tury Opera Orchestra, Hugo Riesenfeld, 
concertmaster, and by Bidkar Leete at 
the piano. 

The club gave a first hearing of 
Arthur Foote’s “The Gateway of 
Ispahan,” which was found to be a 
worthy work. Interesting choral num- 
bers were the arrangement of Mrs. H. 
H. A. Beach’s “The Year’s at _ the 
Spring,” Gena Branscombe’s “The Morn- 
ing Wind” and “In Arcady in Moon- 
light,” frem her cycle, “The Sun Dial,” 
to the text of Kendall Banning; Miss 
Branscombe’s “Ol’ Marse Winter,” espe- 
cially well received; Mary Helen 
Brown’s effective “The Evening Hour,” 
and Woodman’ s “Music, When Soft 
Voices Die.” W. R. Chapman’s chorus 
achieved fine results throughout, espe- 
cially in John Lund’s arrangement of 
Buzzi Peccia’s “Gloria.” Another im- 
portant offering was the Anthony 
Richards arrangement of the Strauss 
“Primavera” Valse, dedicated to the 
Rubinstein and sung for the first time. 

Miss Morgana’s brilliant vocalism and 
dainty charm evoked warm applause, as 
exhibited in Braga’s “Angel’s Sere- 
nade” and the Gounod “Mireille” Waltz. 
Mr. Diaz sang the incidental solo in “A 
Winter Night Fantasy” by Paul Bliss, 
and he scored a marked success in an 
added “La donna é mobile.” 








Inaugurate Sunday Evening Series in 
Montgomery, Ala. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Feb. 27.—Wil- 
liam Bauer, organist and choir director 
at Saint John’s Episcopal Church, has 
inaugurated a series of special monthly 
Sunday evening musical services. The 
first concert, given recently, was highly 
successful. Especially interesting were 
choral works by Hadley and Liszt. 

J. P. M. 


Two Busy Concert Weeks for Kathryn 
Platt Gunn 


Kathryn Platt Gunn has been kept 
busy for the last weeks of February by 
appearances at Commercial High School, 
Brooklyn, on February 14, at a concert 
for the benefit of Kings Daughters at 
the Johnson Building, Brooklyn, on 
February 18; at Nipnichsen Club House, 


Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y., on February 16, 
and in a concert for the Kallman Scan- 
dinavian Orphanage on Washington’s 
Birthday and at the organ recital given 
by Albert Reeves Norton, A. A. G. O., 
at the Reformed Church on the Heights, 
Brooklyn, on February 23. At these con- 
certs Miss Gunn performed such com- 
positions as the familiar Kreisler pieces, 
Hubay’s “Zephyr,” Tschaikowsky’s 
Melodie and Sarasate’s “Gypsy Airs.” 
The violinist’s offerings at the recital of 
Mr. Norton, played with organ accom- 
paniment, were Ries’s Adagio and “Per- 
petuum Mobile,” Kreisler’s “Liebesleid” 
and Kramer’s “In Elizabethan Days.” 





FOURTH RUSSIAN CONCERT 





Mme. Frease-Green’s Début Feature of 
Fairly Interesting Program 


The Russian Symphony  Society’s 
fourth Sunday evening program at the 
Century on February 28 was less in- 
teresting than its predecessors. Direc- 
tor Altschuler provided several dull 
morsels. The soloists were Mme. Rachel 
Frease-Greene, soprano, heard here for 
the first time, and Concertmaster Fred- 
erik Fradkin. 

Mme. Frease-Green, who has sung 
with the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera 
Company, possesses a voice of pleasing 
quality which she uses with distinction. 
She sang the “Letter Scene” from 
“Eugene Onegin” and songs by Wolf, 
Dupare and Henschel, winning a num- 
ber of recalls. Mr. Fradkin played 
Wieniawski’s intolerable “Souvenir de 
Moscow” and added as an extra a 
gracious bit by Arensky. His splendid, 
large tone and formidable technic stamp 
him as a finely equipped violinist. 

Folk songs arranged by Liadow, Gla- 
zounow and Rimsky and Sibelius’s noble 
“Finlandia” were the worthiest of Direc- 
tor Altschuler’s offerings. The conduc- 
tor was presented with an immense 
wreath by Mlle. Pavlowa, who heard the 
concert from a box. Near the famous 
dancer sat half a dozen pupils of Isa- 
dora Duncan. B. R. 





Complete Toledo Series of Widor Sym- 
phonies 


ToLebo, O., Feb. 26.—Widor’s Tenth 
Symphonie, “Romance,” was*played by 
Herbert Foster Sprague at his thirty- 
fourth organ recital at Trinity Church 
last evening. This completed the series 
of ten Widor symphonies which Mr. 
Sprague has played at Trinity this sea 
son. It was the first time all the num- 
bers of this series by the great French 
composer had been played in Toledo and 
they were heard with constantly grow 
ing interest by hundreds of music 
lovers. As a prelude to the Symphonie 
Mr. Sprague played numbers by Bach, 
Shelley, Wolstenholme and Tschaikow 
sky. Mrs. George N. Fell, contralto, was 
the soloist. F. E. P. 




















NEW YORK ORATORIO SOCIETY 


(Carnegie Hall, March 24th) 


Opera ‘MOURCHEIS’ at 


Aeolian Hall, N. Y., April 5th 


TROY CHORAL CLUB 


(2nd appearance this season) April 2/st 


Song Recital, New Britain, Conn., 


ROSE 


BRYANT 


Contralto 


has been engaged to 


appear with 


etc., etc. 








Personal Address: 584 West 152nd St., N. Y.C. 
’Phone Audubon 5501 
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‘Don’t Go to Italy for Voice 
Placing,” Says Henry Parsons 
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English Tenor, Trained as Baritone in Land of “Bel Canto,” 
Cites His Own Case as Warning— Finds America Has 
Best Teachers of Voice Placement and Best Coaches — 
Supports Mr. Freund’s Propaganda 








ad‘ there anything that thrills you so 
as the desire to sing—whether you 
have a voice or not? Nothing! 

“Is there anything so _ dishearten- 
ing as not to be able to get near your 
ideal after years of study? Nothing!” 

The above ob- 
servations, made 
by Henry Par- 


sons, the Eng- 
lish tenor, who 
made his New 


York debut this 
season, are based 
upon his experi- 
ences as a student 
and operatic as- 
pirant in Italy. 
Incidentally, his 
narration of these 
experiences 
throws light on 
the element of 
“oraft” to be 
found in _ Italy’s ' 
operatic world, such as may be a word- 
to-the-wise for Americans contemplating 
a career there. 

“When I decided in 1907 to leave my 
home in the south of England and fol- 
low the art of song,” says Mr. Parsons, 
“IT knew one thing, and that one thing 
has always been in my mind, namely, that 
God had given me a lovely voice and it 
was up to me to learn how to use it 
beautifully, otherwise my ideal of sing- 
ing would never be reached. Before my 
friend and I decided to go to the land of 
song—Italy—we agreed that in spite of 
the compliments offered by relations and 
friends, perhaps some judges of voice, 
such as Randegger and Shakespere, had 
better be consulted. Mercifully, they 
were most enthusiastic about my voice, 
but both refused to advise me as to the 
wisdom of following singing as a pro- 
fession. If they had discouraged me, I 
would have gone all the same to Rome 
to study, for I was young, keen, and was 
going to learn to sing—so what else mat- 
tered? 

“October, 





Henry Parsons 





1907, saw us in Rome. 





CUYLER 


BLACK 


TENOR 


Concert — Oratorio — Recital | 





“The first soloist appearing for this pro- 
gramme was Cuylet Black, a young tenor, 
who is an artist of the highest order. He 
possesses a voice of pure lyric quality that 
was heard to advantage in the aria from 
‘Pagliacci’ by Leoncavallo, and at once made 
a distinct impression with the audience. At 
the close he was greeted with tremendous 
applause.” 


Daily Eastern Argus, Oct. 8 | 
| 


Management: 
Antonia Sawyer, 1425 Broadway, New York | 
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Vocal Culture. 


Special atten- 
tion to voice 
placing. Ad- 


dress, 426 
Pelham Road, 
New Rochelle, 
Me Es Phone 
3900 New Ro- 
chelie, N. Y. Stu- 
dio also in N. Y. 








Neither of us knew an earthly thing 
about teachers, but our hotel proprietor 
knew everything and said the best 
Maestro—without a doubt—was Antonio 
Cotogni (still alive to-day despite his 
eighty-three years) whose reputation was 
wonderful—he had sung _ twenty-three 
consecutive years at Covent Garden with 
Patti, what more could one want? But 
imagine me, with my inflated idea about 
my voice, being told: ‘The Maestro won’t 
hear you sing, Signor Parsons. He is 
tired of the “Voce Inglese.’” I thought 
here was the opportunity at least to de- 
velop this determination I was told was 
so-necessary, and I did it with success. 
Cotogni heard me sing one or two bari- 
tone songs and he remarked, ‘Una voce 
veramente Italiana,’ but his class was so 
full that he said that if I would go to 
his nephew, Mario, for six months, he 
would then teach me with pleasure. 

“When the six months were up he 
hated to take me away from Mario, so 
I took a lesson now and then wth Mario, 
and the old man ‘Toto’ became my Maes- 
tro. May I say for the lovely memory 
of it, that I never knew such a charming 
man in my life—everybody loved the old 
Maestro. I worked hard at Italian and 
began studying the baritone réles and 
songs, and I was enthusiastic enough to 
spend three hot Summer months in Siena 
with an Italian family so as to get the 
language perfected, for I knew that if 
an operatic performance ever came my 
way in Italy that the people would de- 
mand a ‘voce Italiana’ with the Italian 
language perfectly sung. 

“Back I went to Rome to study again 
with ‘Toto’ and during that Winter, 
having thought I was making wonderful 
progress, I became suddenly conscious 
that my lower voice was going and my 
upper voice was not increasing in range 
to account for it. What was the matter? 
I would sing three or four minutes and 
I would have to stop, physically done up 
and beaten. I remember going to my 
friend and telling him I must stop for 
a while, I feared, and I actually went 
to my room and wept—bitterly. Where 
had my lovely voice gone? Was I ever 
going to give pleasure again? My friend 
was so concerned at my condition that 
we went to Naples for a week and there 
I decided to change my master. 


Anglo-Saxon Throat 


“T soon found that an Anglo-Saxon 
could do more for me than any Italian, 
and I also learned after leaving dear old 
Cotogni that an Italian could not pos- 
sibly understand the Anglo-Saxon throat 
when he had never experienced any of 
our difficulties. I got all my voice back 
under the careful training of my new 
American Maestro in Rome, in three 
years. With him I was making great 
progress. During my stay in Rome I 
met some lovely American folk, and my 
wife is a New York girl—we met in 
Rome. 

“IT wouldn’t like to set down in print 
how many times I tried to get an ap- 
pearance in Italy,” continues Mr. Par- 
sons. “We went to live in Milan, the 
center of the operatic world, on purpose 
to get ‘a date!’ I even offered to sing for 
nothing. From October to February my 
quest was in vain, and finally I had to 
do what every English-American singer 
must do—pay for an appearance. It is 
not a question of ‘Can you sing?’ or ‘can 
you act?’ It is a question of ‘how much’ 
you can be talked into paying.” 

Mr. Parsons related’ one 
ence as an example. “An 


experl- 
impre- 
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ALFRED BAEHRENS 


sario wanted some singers who were 
willing to put up a little money to 
sing one or two operas at a little 
place outside Milan, Lodi by name. I 
luckily parted with no coin, even though 
I had got my contract, but the other 
artists, some of them Italians, had put 
up quite a bit. Down to Lodi we all 
went and found that not only was our 
impresario not there, but that he had 
not even hired the theater. Some fine 
tale was told us that made the im- 
presario’s character as white as snow, 
but possession is nine-tenths of the 
law, and all that money went into Mr. 
Impresario’s pocket. Rather than throw 
more money away by dabbling in Italian 
law, you are glad to have gotten out 
without being mixed up in some kind 
of scandal. 

“To make even a bare livelihood from 
singing in Italy is impossible, unless 
you put up unlimited money for a few 
years and have the vocal equipment. 
The American is to blame for this con- 
dition in Italy to-day. Wealthy girls 
come over, amateurs, not professionals, 
they offer a big sum of money—enough 
for any agent to take a theater, pay his 
company, and then have money in 
pocket. The singing of this amateur is 
too awful, but she gets one hearing, 
buys her press notices and comes back 
and says she has sung in Italy! To 
the Italian all ‘forestiere’ have millions! 

“For a small sum I got a contract 
for Venice last March. The Kaiser, by 
the way, spent two weeks there-on his 
way to Corfu. We did seventeen per- 
formances of ‘Traviata’ and ‘Trovatore’ 
and still the house was filled, and 
Venice is considered one of the most 
difficult publics to please. I had really 
an ovation, and I did not buy my press. 
— the sting of my story is in its 
tall. 

“It was after Venice that I was told 
by a man whose word I could not doubt 
that I was a tenor. I had been told 
once before by Michael Balling, the con- 


ductor, that I was really a tenor and it 
had often been said there was tenor 
quality in my voice. But this _Irish- 
born master said, ‘Parsons, you have a 
tenor voice by nature. You were born 
a tenor.’ I began study with this man 
in London. Then the war broke out and 
I had to come here. After a few weeks 
here I found Giacomo Guinsbourg, and 
in three months he worked my voice 
with such technical knowledge of its 
requirements that I was able not only 
to give a New York recital to a 
genuinely sold-out house, but Mr. Hen- 
derson and Mr. Krehbiel with various 
other critics wrote very kind things 
about me and called me a fine tenor. I 
owe this great success entirely to Mr. 
Guinsbourg, a New York teacher. 


Backs Up Mr. Freund’s Gospel 


“Mr. Freund has preached for some 
time the gospel that all voice culture 
and study can be just as well done here 
as abroad, and I am a hearty endorser 
of his propoganda, for I contend that 
all the work I did in Italy could have 
been better done here. You have the 
best voice-placing masters here (Italy 
has the worst) here also are the best 
coaches of every description if you are 
intelligent enough to recognize their 
worth. Let me say to the American 
student who is aching to go to Italy: 
Don’t do it. Not until your voice is 
absolutely placed, and then only go if 
you want to get some operatic experi- 
ence, for every other branch of the art 
can be better learned here. For the 
concert field Italy is a waste of time. 
There is no concert work in Italy.” 


Is Doing a Wonderful Work 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Enclosed find check for my subscrip- 
tion to your paper. MUSICAL AMERICA 
is doing a wonderful work in advancing 
musical independence in this country. 
CARROLL C. PRATT. 
Worcester, Mass., Feb. 26, 1915. 





ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 


after 
recital at Fine Arts 
Chicago, Feb. 14, 1915. 


Press reviews 


“Miss Smith showed in some German 
songs by Schutt and Wolf a vocal method 
I’nglish 
was 


that was meritorious. In some 
songs at the end of the recital, she 
very successful.”—Maurice 
“Examiner.” 

“Her 
songs by 
Stanley K. 


intellectual appreciation of 


Faye in 


’”” 
() ( Od. 


\ CWS ‘ 


“Her voice is of a very pleasant natural 
quality ... Her songs were not such 
commonly appear on recital programs and 
a good proportion of them were excel 
Evening 


lent.” I:dward G. 


Journal.” 


Voore in 


“Miss Smith sane with understanding.” 
Karleton Hackett in “l:vening Post.” 


“Altogether excellent was she in 


and the rhythmical I] Faut Aimer by 


Translation from Illinois 


second 


Theatre, 


Rosenfeld 


two 
Eduard Schutt was remarkably 
“Iivening 


Ru much 
dolph Ganz, in which her voice rang out 
with all the joyous assurance possible.” 

“Staats-Z ettung.” 


Wn 


as 





“Miss Smith offered a_ highly 
interesting and unhackneyed selec 
tion of songs. IHler ability to put 


“AL ( 1 the together an attractive program 1s 
effective Wir Wollen [in Land by Sinding 


not to be questioned. There was 
charm in two songs by 
Schutt, and power in Wir Wollen 
Fin Land.”—Felix Borowski in 


“Flerald.” 





Western Management: ERNEST BRIGGS, Steinway Hall Bldg., Chicago 


Personal Address: - « 


458 Cumberland Avenue, Portland, Maine 
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Now in America 


Address personally 


HIN SHAW 


The Metropolitan Opera Co. Baritone 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS, ORATORIO, RECITALS 





Residence, Hotel Ansonia, New York 





Schumann-Heink 


Available for Chautauqua 
engagements Summer 1915 


to Jean de Reszke. 








Mgt. Wolfsohn Bureau 
1 W. 34th St., New York 





STEINWAY PIANO USED 


SEASON 1914-1915 NOW BOOKING 


TEACHER OF SINGING. For six years assistant 


Paris Studio transferred to 9 West 76th 
Street, New York, for Season 1914-1915. 
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DARTMOUTH SINGERS WIN CHORAL CONTEST 





Second Annual Intercollegiate 
Glee Competition Held in 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


Male choruses comprising undergradu- 
ates of four prominent American colleges 
contested for a cup offered by the Uni- 


versity Glee Club of New York City, at 
the second annual Intercollegiate Glee 
Club Meet in Carnegie Hall, on Saturday 
night. 

The judges, Dr. Horatio W. Parker, 
Dr. Arthur Mees and Arthur D. Wood- 
ruff were unanimous in rendering the 
decision to the Dartmouth Glee Club. 
Columbia’s chorus won honorable men- 
tion. Glee clubs from the University of 
Pennsylvania and Harvard were the 
other competitors. 

The University Glee Club of New York 
is doing a work well worth while in 
stimulating interest in choral singing 
among American colleges and universities 
by sponsoring such contests. Music as a 
cultural agency is deplorably neglected 
in our colleges and many valuable les- 
sons were to be derived from the exhi- 
bition of singing offered Saturday night. 

It would be fortunate if the University 
Glee Club could extend the scope of its 


2 


and just as obvious that the benefits of 


artistically, is on a higher plane than 
last year. 

“The judges regret that there was 
such a wide discrepancy between the 
serious numbers sung by the different 
colleges. We wish to congratulate Har- 
vard on the selection of her program.’ 

The Dartmouth Glee Club won its vic- 
tory as the result of its presentation of 
the Dvorak-Spross “Mammy’s Lullaby,” 
F. F. Bullard’s “Swords Out for Charlie” 
and “Winter Song. ” These numbers were 
sung in a manner that showed conscien- 
tious and intelligent preparation. There 
was a fine regard for attack and release, 
for shading and pitch. The Harvard 
singers excelled in enunciation. 

The University Glee Club, conducted 
by Mr. Woodruff, rounded out the pro- 
gram by singing Abt’s “The Laughing 
Song, the folk song “Ring and the Rose” 
and MacDowell’s “The Crusaders.” As 
a final offering the combined choruses 
sang Bullard’s “Stein Song,” two verses 
of which were negotiated with spirit and 
the remaining stanzas with considerable 
uncertainty as to the words. 


contest to include other colleges in vari- 
ous sections of the country. It is ob- 
viously impossible for more than four 
colleges to compete in a single program 


such contests should not be so restricted. 
Accordingly, much good might be accom- 
plished if elimination contests could be 
arranged by the colleges themselves, ac- 
cording to geographical location, the win- 
ners in these preliminary “meets” con- 
testing for final honors. This would 
serve to arouse more interest in choral 
singing through the rivalry and collegiate 
patriotism which would be generated and 
perhaps membership to university glee 
clubs would constitute something more 
than a means merely to social recogni- 
tion. Certainly prevailing conditions in 
the colleges are not conducive to effect- 
ing the best possible ensemble singing. 
Considering these conditions, the gen- 
eral character of the singing offered Sat- 
urday night was surprsingly good and 
in the case of Harvard especially there 
was evident a disposition to delve some- 
what into the better grade of choruses. 
“We hope that these intercollegiate 
meets will promote better singing by col- 
lege men,” declared Dr. Parker, when he 
made the judges’ announcement. “It 
gives me pleasure to say, on behalf of 
the judges, that the singing this year, 





Jane Osborn-Hannah Assists Mendels- 
sohn Club of Albany 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 25.—The Men- 
delssohn Club of Albany had a program 
of unusual interest for its mid-Winter 
concert last night in Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
under the direction of Dr. Frank Sill 


Rogers. Sentiment, tragedy and comedy 
were combined in the first group of 
three songs, “The Parting Rose,” Pro- ; 
theroe; “The Light o’ Cowtown,” Ruff- 
ner, and “But They Didn’t,” Rogers. 
These numbers revealed the versatility 
of the singers. Foote’s “Bedouin Song” 
was a pleasing offering well sung, but 
the big work of the evening was the 
cantata, “The Song of the Camp,” a set- 
ting by Stewart of Bayard Taylor’s 
poem of the Crimean war. Leo K. Fox 
sang the incidental solo. The assisting 
artist was Mme. Jane Osborn-Hannah, 
of the Chicago Opera Company, whose ; 
“One Fine Day” aria from “Madama 
Butterfly” so impressed the audience 

that she was required to give three en- 

cores. She also sang German songs. . 
She was accompanied by William Red- 
dick and Prof. Frederick Kerner acted 
as accompanist for the club numbers. 

W. A. H. 
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Jessie Weiskopf’s Teacher 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In a. recent issue of your paper there 
appeared an article that referred to me 
as a pupil of Ernest Hutcheson. In jus- 
tice to all concerned, will you kindly note 
that I have had only about six lessons 
with Mr. Hutcheson and have been study- 
ing with Josef Lhévinne for nearly three 
years. JESSIE WEISKOPF. 

1064 East Fourteenth Street, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. ia 
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LILLIAN ABELL piper tiercia’ bance 
Teacher of Piano at Graham School, N. Y. 
Studio, 128 W. 11th St., New York. Tel. 661 Chelsea 





The American Institute of Applied Music RQ§§ DAVID voice Bor_pINc 


212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Telephone: 2329 Columbus. 


THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 


308 West 56th Street, New York. 
“BEL CANTO” in all its Branches 
Send 12c. for Booklet: “My Vocal Method.” 


ARTISTS’ MANAGER 


ROBERT PATTERSON STRINE 
Weightman Bldg., 1524 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHIA 


Mme. ELLA BACKUS-BEH and Voice 


Teacher of Merle Tillotson Alcock, contralto, and 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor—Refers to Mme. Louise Homer 
Applications made at 4 West 9ist St., N. Y. Tel. 9689 River 


EMANUEL BALABAN 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 











Teacher of Piano 





2065 Ryer Ave., Bronx, N. Y.C. Tel. 742 Fordham, 





CONCERT PIANIST 


GUSTAV L. BECKER vectirer “and ‘Teacher. 


Thorough preparation for Teaching or Public Per- 
formance. New York Studios: Steinway Hall, and 
No. 114 W. 72d St., New York. 

PIANOFORTE 


ALEXANDER BERNE = ixstecctiox 


(For Six Seasons Pupil of Rafael Joseffy.) 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., Room 26, Fridays. 
847 Broad St., Newark, Mondays to Thursdays, 
Vocal Instruction 


FREDERIG D, BLAUVELT riXcx 


Concert Victor Maurel Method Recital 
} 7x 115 Park Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


FLORENCE BJORNSTADE 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Classes in Theory and History of Music, 80 W. 
94th St., New York City, Tel. 8799 Riverside. 


WALTER L. BOGERT 


President National Association 
1915. President N. Y. State 











Teachers of Singing, 
Music Teachers’ Asso- 





ciation, 1913. Teacher of Singing, 114 West 72nd 
Street, New York City. (Tuesdays and Fridays.) 
Mrs HENRY SMOCK Miss SUSAN S. 


Positive B 0 | C E Expert Coach- 
——S Control, ing. Diction & 
erfect , ; SPT . Repe rtoire in 
Placing. VOCAL STUDIOS all languages. 
43 EAST 27TH ST., NEW Y ORK. 
Pouch Gallery, Bkiyn., Tues. and Fri. 
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BARITONE 
STUDIO, 668 WEST END Avge af net Singing | 
By appointment only 
FABRI COLLEGIUM. 0! Howe Fann 
Director 
248 WEST 72d STREET 
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A POWER IN ADVANCEMENT OF 
SAN JOSE’S MUSICAL INTERESTS 





Pacific Conservatory, Under 
Leadership of Warren D. Allen, 
Making Its Influence Pro- 
foundly Felt in Community at 
Large—A Noteworthy Choral 
Society—Growing Public In- 
terest in Concert Enterprises 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Feb. 25.—Warren D. 
Allen, dean of the Pacific Conservatory 
of Music in San José, is an enthusiastic 
proponent of the theory that American 
schools of music, especially those of 
collegiate and university rank, are 
facing great privileges and responsibili- 
ties in the task of bringing music into 
its own as a factor of supreme impor- 
tance in American educational life. 


The Pacific Conservatory of Music is 
affiliated with the College of the Pacific, 
California’s oldest college. Located in 
the State’s “Garden City,” the school has 
always offered many attractions on ac- 
count of its ideal environment, and has 
always stood for the highest ideals ar- 
tistically. The last two years, under 
the leadership of Mr. Allen, have been 
exceptional for the notable impress made 
musically by the school upon the com- 
munity at large. 

Whether as pianist, organist, lecturer, 
teacher or director, Mr. Allen is con- 
stantly engaged in furthering the public 
interests of the school. One noteworthy 
achievement has been the organization 
of the Pacific Choral Society, now num- 
bering about 200 students and local sing- 
ers. Under Mr. Allen’s direction, a very 
artistic performance of Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” was given in December, in the Con- 
servatory Auditorium. Last May the 
Society gave Haydn’s “Creation,” and 
this latter oratorio will be the offering 
on April 10, when the choir will fill an 
engagement at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position. “The Creation” will be sung 
in Festival Hall with the Exposition Or- 
chestra, and Mary Ann Kaufman, of 
Chicago, will be the soprano soloist. 

Interest is not only being aroused in 
oratorio, but also in concerts by eminent 
artists, as a result of the Conservatory’s 
enterprise. The San José public is shak- 
ing off its old indifference to concerts, 
and the names of some of the artists ap- 
pearing lately at the school indicate that 
MUSICAL AMERICA’S propaganda for 
American artists is being felt in the 
West. Many of the names are of Amer- 
icans or of artists who owe much to 














Warren D. 
Conservatory of Music in San José 


Allen, Dean of the Pacific 


American inspiration — Charles W. 
Clark, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, Ellen 
Beach Yaw, the Flonzaley Quartet, Ru- 
dolph Ganz, Evan Williams, the Zoellner 
Quartet, Clarence Eddy and Julia Culp. 

Realizing the valuable work that can 
be done in training listeners to be more 
truly appreciative of the art, the Pacific 
Conservatory is laying particular stress 
on lecture courses in musical apprecia- 
tion. Mr. Allen’s lecture recitals have 
covered such comprehensive subjects as 
“Chamber Music, Its Development and 
Interest” and “The Development of the 
Art of Song,” three lecture programs be- 
ing given in each series, with the artist 
members of the faculty assisting. 

The frequent student recitals give 
proof of thorough, artistic preparation. 
Such an impromptu program as the fol- 
lowing, given recently by the Class of 
1915, shows excellent taste in program- 
making, and every number was well pre- 
sented: 

Grand Chorus, Guilmant, Myrtle Shafer, 
organist; Aria, “Should He Upbraid,”’ Bishop, 
Louise McDaniel, soprano; (a) Allegro from 


Sonata in E Flat, Haydn, and (b) “The 
airy Tale’s Epilogue,’ Korngold, Gladys 
Bouterious, pianist; ““‘Who is Sylvia?’ and 
“Hark, Hark, the Lark,’ Schubert; Effie 


Medlin, soprano; “Sonata Pathétique,” 
Beethoven, Corona Seidell. 


Oop. 13, 


The College of the Pacific Conserva- 
tory is the first school in Central Cali- 
fornia to offer a two-years’ course of 
training for teachers of music in the pub- 
lic schools. The department is already 
most successful. 





SALT LAKE CHORAL CONCERT 





Orpheus Club Displays Marked Ability 
—A Concert of Russian Music 


SALT LAKE CiTy, UTAH, Feb. 18.—The 
Salt Lake Orpheus Club was heard in 
concert last Friday evening at the As- 
sembly Hall, attracting much attention 
at this, its first appearance this season. 
Under the directorship of Alfred H. Pea- 
body the club acquitted itself with 
credit. The membership includes fifty- 
five men, many of whom are experienced 
glee club singers, and from present indi- 
cations the organization is on a firm 


basis. Assisting the club were some of 
Salt Lake’s popular artists, including 
Ruth Ingman, soprano; Otto King, 


cellist, and a quartet composed of Ruth 
Ingman, Edna Dwyer, Fred Graham and 
Horace Ensign. The concert was under 
the management of Fred C. Graham. 
The Russian program presented by 
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the music section of the Ladies’ Literary 
Club on Tuesday last was perhaps one 
of the most brilliant of the season. The 
Salt Lake Woman’s Orchestra, under 
the direction of Mrs. Esther Allen Gaw, 
was heard in three numbers, Glazounow’s 
“L’Automne-Bacchanale,” a Romance, 
by Rubinstein, and the “Cortege du Sar- 
dare,” Op. 10, by Ippolitow-Iwanow, 
taken from the “Caucasian Sketches.” 
Dorrit Evans, one of Salt Lake’s able 
pianists, played admirably the Tschai- 
kowsky Concerto in B Flat Minor with 
orchestral accompaniment. Vivian Linn 
was heard in three vocal numbers, 
“Slumber Song,” by Gretchaninow; 
“The Three Holy Kings,” by Gliére, and 
“Song of India,” by Rimsky-Korsakof. 

Z. A. S. 


Mrs. W. M. Allen gave a musicale in 
her house, at No. 51 East Sixty-fifth 
street, New York, on February 14, to in- 
troduce Jean Cooper, contralto, and John 
Heath, pianist. 


Harry Lauder has organized a special 
band of pipers which is to tour Scotland 
and the North of England to stimulate 
recruiting. 
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BARRERE AS ROUTE MAKER 


Noted Flautist’s Schedule Carried Trio 
into Wrong Bloomington 





The Trio de Lutéce did some rapid 
traveling recently when George Barreére, 
the flautist, tried a musician’s method of 
improving upon the routing schedule of 
Catherine A. Bamman, the trio manager. 
Mr. Barrére, in seeking to save time, 
almost brought disaster down upon the 
trio, which, besides himself, includes 
Paul Kefer, ’cellist, and, this year, Sal- 
vatore de Stefano, harpist. The noted 
Irench flautist prepared a route which 
carried the trio into Bloomington, IIl., 
instead of Bloomington, Ind. 

The artists reached the town in the 
morning and failed to discover their 
error until noon. Only a few hours re- 
mained before the time appointed for the 
concert in Bloomington, Ind. The situa- 
tion looked hopeless and would probably 
have remained so but for the timely aid 
of a salesman whose seasoned advice 
cleared the way for quick action. With 


the aid of a grocery wagon, which trans- 
ferred the musicians from station to sta- 
tion at the junction point of Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., the trio succeeded in reaching 
the right Bloomington in time and the 
musicians were complimented highly 
after giving a highly polished perform- 
ance for the State University. 





Subscribed from the First Issue 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I wish to thank you from the bottom 
of my heart for so kindly mentioning 
my recital, “The Four Seasons,” which 
I gave here in Meridian. 

I have been a loyal subscriber to your 
most splendid paper, since you issued 
your first copy, and you have no greater 
admirer than myself. Sincerely, 

RUDOLPH LINDBERG. 

Meridian, Miss., Feb. 21, 1915. 


A new tragic opera, “Venezia,” by 
Erich Anders, of Berlin, is to have its 
premiere at the Munich Court Opera. 
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TWO FINE ORCHESTRA 
CONCERTS IN DETROIT 


Kunwald Forces with Spalding 
and Local Symphony with 
Miss Goodson 





DETROIT, MICH., Feb. 19.—Two orches- 
tral concerts of unusual merit have been 
given before Detroit audiences during the 
past week. The first, on Tuesday eve- 
ning when the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, Dr. Kunwald conductor, ap- 
peared in the fifth of the Detroit Orches- 
tral Association’s series; the second, that 
of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra in 
its fourth concert, on Thursday after- 
noon, February 8th. 

Never in any of its many concerts in 
Detroit has the Cincinnati Orchestra ap- 
peared so praiseworthy as in this con- 
cert. It played with faultless technic 
and wonderful power and sympathy, and 
Dr. Kunwald held his audience with un- 
faltering attention, in Dohnanyi’s Suite, 
Op. 19, and the Dramatic Symphony 
“Romeo and Juliet,” Op..17, Part II, by 
Berlioz. 


Albert Spalding, violinist appeared in 
the Concerto in D Major by Beethoven. 
Artist and orchestra acquitted themselves 
most creditably. Mr. Spalding made a 
most favorable impression upon his 
audience in the concerto and short pieces, 
including his own  Berceuse. André 
Benoist was Mr. Spalding’s accompanist. 

Very apparent is the growth observed 
in the Detroit orchestra in each succeed- 
ing public appearance. It is becoming 
more and more evident that the failure 
of Detroit to have its representative or- 
chestra before this time was not because 
of lack of local talent, ability and power, 


but because of our failure to see that 
power. It took an “outsider,” a stranger, 
Weston Gales, to see it and he is making 
an orchestra out of a fine body of musi- 
cians, men who will make the citizens 
of this city proud to call themselves De- 
troiters. 

On Thursday Mr. Gales offered the 
following program, admirably played: 


Overture, “Ruy Blas,’ by Mendelssohn ; 
Bach-Abert Prelude, Chorale and Fugue; 
Grieg Concerto for Pianoforte in A Minor, Op. 
16, with Katharine Goodson, and Tschaikow- 


sky's “Marche Slav.” 


Miss Goodson’s appearance gave the 
orchestra its first test in playing with a 
soloist and its work was splendidly ac- 
complished. Miss Goodson was in more 
ways than one responsible for this fine 
result for her powerful and compelling 
interpretation, unfaltering technic and 
sympathy made the task for the orches- 
tra much easier. 

Miss Goodson was the recipient of so 
many flowers that the men of the 
orchestra were compelled to give her 
assistance in carrying them from the 
stage, and she graciously responded to 
the continued applause with an encore. 

The orchestra’s popular concerts are 
so well supported that they will prob- 
ably be continued. E. C. B. 





First Edition of Herzog’s Piano Work 
Already Exhausted 


Little short of sensational is the suc- 
cess with which the volume, “The Art 
of Octave Playing,” by Sigmund Her- 
zog, the New York pianist and teacher, 
has met. Though published only two 
months ago the first edition of one thou- 
sand copies is already exhausted and a 
new edition has just come from the press 
of Carl Fischer, who publishes it. The 
volume, which comprises fifty progres- 
sive octave studies for the piano in all 
forms has been endorsed by Josef Hoff- 
mann, Rafael Joseffy, Ferruccio Busoni, 
Alexander Lambert, Carl Friedberg, 
Rudolph Ganz and Cornelius Rubner 
and many other pianists of note. 
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J A New Volume of THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY 


Sixty Folksongs of France 
Medium Voice 
Edited by JULIEN TIERSOT 


$1.50 postpaid 
Full cloth, gilt, $2.50 postpaid 


Price, paper, 


French folksong has charms and beauties wholly peculiar to 
itself. The editor has made an admirable and interesting se- 
lection, which he has discussed in his scholarly introductory 
Mons. Tiersot is an authority on the subject. 
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BUSONI HEARD IN 
“EMPEROR” CONCERTO 


A Brilliant but Uneven Perform- 
ance with New York 
Symphony Society 





Ferruccio Busoni was the soloist at the 
New York Symphony concert on Friday 
afternoon of last week in A®olian Hall. 
He played Beethoven’s “Emperor” Con- 
certo, in which work he has often won 
admiration here, and last week’s audi- 
ence honored him with a signal display 
of enthusiasm. Yet it would be idle to 


claim that the pianist made as brave a 
showing this time as he did when he per- 
formed it in this city four years ago. To 
be sure it was in many respects a bril- 
lian exhibition—“brilliant” is the adjec- 
tive that seems invariably and forcibly 
to suggest itself to the mind before any 
other qualifying term in a description 
of this artist’s performances. But, on the 
other hand; Po s tendency to erratic 
treatment of rhythms, to disconcerting 
accelerations Ros retards and to exag- 
gerated dynamic effects arbitrarily ap- 
plied, has grown upon him and Bee- 
thoven’s superb concerto suffered in this 
instance from much despitefulness of the 
sort. 

Under the circumstances it becomes 
impossible to attach blame to the con- 
ductor for what might seem a frequent 
lack of unanimity between pianist and 
orchestra. Nor were these the only 
flaws perceptible. That hardness and 
brittle quality of tone previously re- 
marked in Mr. Busoni’s playing con- 
trasted unpleasantly and often with his 
limpid tonal beauty in such passages as 
the beginning of the slow movement; 
and there were some surprising indis- 
cretions of pedaling. 

Mr. Damrosch began the concert with 
the “Elegie,” “Scherzo” and Variations 
from Tschaikowsky’s Third Suite and 
ended it with Strauss’s “Death and 
Transfiguration.” It is strange that 
Tschaikowsky’s Suite is heard here so 
seldom these days. When the composer 
visited America it seems to have been 
given more frequently than any of his 
other works. Some of it is delightful 
music, some very banal. Nevertheless, 
it would stand hard usage better than 
the “Capriccio Italien,” which is ever 
with us. It was well played and Mr. 
Saslavsky deserves credit for his han- 
dling of the violin solo in the Variations. 
Strauss’s best tone poem was likewise 
commendably done, though it is not music 
for AXolian Hall. . Fe Fs 





Tregina’s National Anthem Sung in 
Washington Concert 


Arthur Tregina, the Washington com- 
poser, was represented on the program 
of the Government Printing Office 
Chorus at the Washington’s Birthday 
Celebration on February 20. The chorus 
sang Mr. Tregina’s “America’s National 
Anthem,” which had already achieved 
much success at previous performances. 
Kate M. Ellis, soprano, a member of the 
Rubinstein Club and the Y. M. C. A. 
Choral Society, sang the “Star Spangled 


Banner” with violin obbligato by Ruby 
Stanford, the chorus assisting. Other 
numbers were the “Soldiers’ Chorus” 


from “Faust”; “Onward,” a male chorus 
by Geible; Callicott’s “Hymn of Praise”’ 
and an address by C. C. Carlin of Vir- 
ginia. 





Charlotte Lund Sings for Charity 


Mme. Charlotte Lund, the Norwegian 
soprano, of New York, was one of the 
soloists at the benefit entertainment 
given for the Norwegian Children’s 


Home on Wednesday evening, February 
24: She sang with great success the aria 
from Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut,” “Scon- 
forto,” by Tirendelli, and Vidal’s “Prin- 
temps Nouveau.” In her second group 
were listed MacFayden’s popular “Inter 
Nos,” Moussorgsky’s “Hopak Song” and 
“Was It in June?” by Koemmenich, a 
repetition of which was demanded. A 
pupil of Mme. Lund, Antonia Drewsen, 
also contributed her services, and pleased 
her audience with the Aria from 
“Mignon,” “Efteraar,” by Lange-Muller; 
a number by Sinding, and Cadman’s 
“From the Land of the Sky Blue Water.” 





MISS LARRABEE’S RECITAL 


Pianist Gives Pleasure in Newton and 
Boston Appearances 


Florence Larrabee, the American pian- 
ist, gave a recital in the Mount Ida 
School for Girls, Newton, Mass., on 
February 23. Her program contained 
the Beethoven “Waldstein” Sonata, a 
group of Chopin numbers, including sev- 
eral Etudes and the Scherzo in C Sharp 
Minor, Op. 39; Stcherbatcheff’s “Mario- 
nettes” and Liszt’s “Au bord d’une 
Source” and the Gondoliera and Taran- 
telle, ““Venezia e Napoli.” 

The technic and interpretative powers 
of Miss Larrabee resulted in a gratify- 
ing performance of these works, and the 
audience showed appreciation by insist- 
ence upon additional numbers. In re- 
sponse to the demands Miss Larrabee 
gave, among others, a delicate perform- 
ance of Sauer’s “Spieldose.” 

Miss Larrabee repeated the same pro- 
gram on Friday evening in Jordan Hall, 
Boston, for the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, scoring a considerable 
success. 








Muck Plays Ropartz Symphony in 
Brooklyn 


The overture to Schumann’s opera, 
“Genoveva,” opened the program of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra at _ the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on Febru- 
ary 19, a sedate beginning which con- 
trasted strangely with Ropartz’s Fourth 
Symphony following, although there was 
similarity in the effect upon the big 
audience, which was not moved to any 
great extent. The animated “Don Juan” 
of Strauss came somewhat as a relief and 
Beethoven’s “Leonore,”’ No. 3, was in- 
spiringly played. G. G. TF. 












































Messrs. Lyon & Healy, the 


world’s greate st Harp builders, an- 
nounce their readiness to fill promptly 
orders for any of the styles of the three 
celebrated Harps which they manufacture: 


The Lyon & Healy Harp 
The Washburn Harp 
Clark Irish Harp 


Complete catalogs containing many 


illustrations and much interesting matter 
may be obtained (free). Also particulars 
of a plan of easy payments will be sent 
upon request. 


The Lyon & Healy Harp has been the 
recipient of highest honors wherever exhibited. 
It is the universal choice of the great artists of 
the world, The Washburn Harp, which sells for 
$250.00 and upwards, is excelled only by the Lyun 
& Healy Harp. The Clark Irish Harp is a dainty 
little instrument, which sells for $75 and upwards. 


Lyon & Healy, 00-00 E. Adams St., Chicago 
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DIANA YORKE IN 
RECITAL FOR CLUB 





WOMEN OF ALBANY 











in Garb of Her 


Soprano, 
French Song Offerings 


Diana Yorke, 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 16.—The music 
section of the fine arts department of 
the Woman’s Club of Albany presented 
Diana Yorke in a song recital yester- 
day afternoon at the Historical Society 
building. Miss Yorke is a lyric soprano 
and she sang in French, German and 
English, displaying a pleasing voice and 
good taste in_ interpretation. The 
French songs were given in costume. 
She was accompanied by May Melius. 
Adelaide Viola Belser, pianist, assisted, 
playing two Liszt numbers. W. A. H. 


VIAFORA MUSICAL EVENING 





Distinguished Gathering Hears Program 
at Italian Club 


Persons prominent in the operatic and 
social worlds of the metropolis gathered 
at the National Italian Club on February 

23 for a reception and musicale given by 

Gianni Viafora and his wife, Gina 
Ciaparelli-Viafora, the popular soprano 
and teacher. Operatic stars in the 
gathering were Antonio Scotti, the 
famous Metropolitan’ baritone; Luca 
Botta, the new Italian tenor of that or- 
ganization, with his charming wife, and 
Victor Maurel, the noted baritone. Pas- 
quale Amato and Giovanni Martinelli 
wired that they could not be present as 
they were singing in the Metropolitan’s 
“Sans-Géne” performance in Philadel- 
phia. 

Other musicians present were Umberto 
Martucci, pianist; Charles Gilbert Spross, 
who provided the accompaniments, and 
Philip Mittell, whose pupil, Oscar 
Wasserberger, proved to be a most 
promising young violinist. Young Master 
Wasserberger’s offerings were Sarasate’s 
“Zigeunerweisen,”’ Kreisler’s ‘Liebes- 
freud,” Mathewson’s Air on the G String 
and Schumann’s “Trdaumerei,” which 
were played in excellent style. 

Mme. Viafora revealed her rich, warm 
tones in “Vissi d’Arte,” from “Tosca”’; 


“Un bel di,” from “Butterfly”; Santuzza’s 
“Cavalleria” aria; “In My Garden,” by 
Liddle; Sanderson’s “Until,” and, by 
unanimous request, Tosti’s “Good-bye.” 
Two of Mme. Viafora’s artist-pupils gave 
highly satisfying performances, Marion 
Owen, soprano, exhibiting lovely tone in 
“Musetta’s Waltz,” from “Bohéme”; 
Leoni’s “Birth of Morn” and other songs, 
and Martin Richardson winning approval 


for his resonant lyric tenor in the 
“Sicilienne,” from “Cavalleria”; an aria 
from “I Lombardi” and “Che gelida 


K.S. C. 


manina,” from “Bohéme.” 


CONCERT IN CLARK MANSION 








French Military Hospital Beneficiary of 
Event in “de Luxe” Setting 


With a view of Senator William A. 
Clar«’s famous art collection as an extra 
inducement for attendance, and with the 
French Military Hospital, Villa Moliére, 
as a worthy beneficiary, a large sum was 
realized from the concert at the Clark 
mansion on Fifth avenue February 24. 
With a $5 admission fee, the audience 
overflowed from the music room into the 
long art gallery. 

French was the tone of the concert, as 
all the works offered were by French 
composers, with the exception of César 
Franck’s Sonata, and all the performers 
were of French lineage, except Arthur 
Seott Brook, organist. Senator Clark’s 
interest in music was evidenced not only 
by his giving his house for the concert, 
but by the participation of Mr. Scott 
Brook, who is this millionaire’s private 
organist, and André Tourret, the violin- 
ist, who has been teaching Senator 
Clark’s young daughter. In addition, Mr. 
Tourret played a Stradivarius bought by 
Senator Clark for his daughter’s use. 

Charming was the musical program, 
with an artistic performance of the 
sonata by Mr. Tourret and Jean Verd, 
pianist; “Depuis le jour” and some Fauré 


songs delivered effectively by Mlle. 
Challet-Balme, soprano; a Guilmant 


Caprice by Mr. Scott Brook; musicianly 
‘cello solos by Paul Kefer, and the Bach- 
Gounod “Ave Maria,” performed jointly 
by all five artists. Claude Bénédict, of 
the Théatre Francais, provided recita 
tions. 

The concert was under the direction of 
Mrs. Charles H. Marshall, and in the 
audience were: Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. 
Frick, Countess Annie Leary, Mrs. 
Alexander van Rensselaer, Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt and Mrs. John R. Drexel. 

ms oe A, 


JOINT RECITAL IN BROOKLYN 





Ossip and Clara Gabrilowitsch Heard by 
an Admiring Audience 


Ossip and Clara Gabrilowitsch gave a 
joint recital at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on February 21 which more than 
filled the confident expectations of a 
large, admiring audience. The Russian 
pianist, whose reputation in Brooklyn has 
steadily grown, played with remarkable 
brilliancy, yet his interpretations were 
characterized by conservative treatment. 
He played three movements of Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, Op. 81; Schumann’s 
Sonata in G Minor, Op. 22, and twelve 


Chopin preludes, adding as_ encores 
Chopin’s “Posthumous Waltz’ and 
Brahms’s arrangement of Gluck’s 


“Gavotte.” 

Clara Gabrilowitsch gave artistic ex- 
pression to the “Rienzi” aria and “Ich 
stand gelehnet an den Mast” and “Nahe 
des Geliebten,” compositions by her hus- 
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The A. B. Chase Co., 
Norwalk, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 


first-class piano. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Oberlin, Ohio 
CHARLES W. MORRISON, 
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March 9, 1914. 
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band; Hopekirk’s ‘‘Mo-Lennar-a-Chree,’ 
“Romance,” from Tschaikowsky’s “Pique 
Dame”; “Song of the Shepherd Lehl,” 
Rimsky-Korsakow; “Still wie die Nacht,” 
Bohm; “The Little Fish’s Song,” by 
Arensky, and “The Year’s at the Spring,” 
by Mrs. Beach. a. Gi Be 


DRAWS LOUISVILLE CROWDS 





Minneapolis Orchestra Conductor and 
Soloists Cordially Received 


LOUISVILLE, Feb. 24.—Two fine audi- 
ences heard the afternoon and evening 
concerts given yesterday by the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra at the 
Schubert Masonic Theater. The body 
of players was larger than it has been 
on any previous visit, and its work, 
under Director Oberhoffer, was marked 
by smoothness, brilliance and finish oi 
the highest order. 

Mr. Oberhoffer was recalled again and 
again by the enthusiastic audience, as 


were the soloists, Mrs. Nelda Hewett 
Stevens, soprano, and Cornelius van 
Vliet, ’cellist. Mrs. Stevens was the re- 


cipient of a full cart load of flowers, as 
Louisville was the former home of this 
gifted singer. 

At the afternoon concert the orchestral 
numbers were the Beethoven Symphony, 
No. 7, the MacDowell “Woodland 
Sketches” (orchestrated by Mr. Ober- 
hoffer) and the Sibelius “Valse Triste” 
and “Finlandia.” For, the solo number 
Mr. van Vliet played in splendid style 
the Saint-Saéns Concerto in A Minor. 

The numbers given by the orchestra 
at the evening concert were Beethoven’s 
Overture to “Fidelio,” No. 4; the 
Tschaikowsky Symphony, No. 5; the 
“Lohengrin” vorspiel, and the Richard 
Strauss tone poem “Don Juan.” 


Mrs. Stevens sang an aria from 


“Heérodiade” and the “Bird Song” from 
“Pagliacci” in a_ beautifully finished 
style. For an encore she sang the Puc- 
cini “One Fine wil nm. P. 


TWO INDIANA PROGRAM S 





Franklin Riker Soloist at Indianapolis 
Musikverein Concert 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 25.—The 
verein’s recent concert at the 
House was an attractive event. Cowen’s 
“Rose Maiden,” for women’s voices, was 
a heartily enjoyed offering. It was fol- 
lowed by several fine male choruses. The 
ensemble numbers were directed by Alex- 
ander Ernestinoff. The soloists were 
I'ranklin Riker, tenor, and Hugh Mce- 
Gibeny, violinist. Mr. Riker’s singing 
evoked a good deal of enthusiasm and he 
was compelled to respond with several 
encores. Among the latter was his own 
charming song, “Hi, Li’l Feller.” <A 
good-sized audience was in attendance at 
a concert given at All Souls Unitarian 
Church by Louise S. Koehne, harpist; 
Edward Burdick, pianist; Cora A. 
Brockway, organist; Marie H. Dawson, 
violinist, and Charlotte Lieber, soprano. 
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| NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL. 














ARRISON KELLER, a_ young 
American violinist, who has 
studied under the famous Leopold von 
Auer and who is now living in Boston, 
giving sonata recitals privately, pre- 
paratory to making a public début in a 
year or more, has written a “Poéme 
Elégiaque,” for violin and piano,* which 
places him among the most gifted Amer- 
ican composers of the day. 


To give a composer definite recogni- 
tion through a single composition may 
be hazardous. Yet it would seem that 
when a man can write as individual a 
work as this he should be given credit 
with an extra measure of good will. Be 
it clearly understood that Mr. Keller has 
not written a solo piece for the violin. 
On the contrary, he has produced a com- 
position that is truly a duet for violin 
and piano, as much as any sonata for 
this combination of instruments could 
be. The work is a series of elegiac 
episodes, not in the manner of a weepy 
Tschaikowsky or a _ sorrowing Glinka, 
but rather in the repressed style of a 
modern like the English Cyril Scott. 

Melodically the piece is as engaging 
as it is harmonically. There is nothing 
of banality here, nothing of the violin- 
ist-composer who wishes to present 
pyrotechnical passages with which to 
conquer the admirers of virtuosity per 
se. One of the finest things in it is 
the episode for violin alone, in which 
Mr. Keller sets forth his theme in 
double-stopping, and in a passage with 
the left hand accompanying mizzicato. 
This leads back to the original material 
which is again stated and brings the 
piece to its end. Although, as stated 
above, the piece is not virtuoso-like in 
manner, it is technically taxing and he 
must be a well-equipped violinist who 
would do it justice. Moreover, the 
piano part must be entrusted not to an 
average accompanist, but to one who will 
make of its moods real musical moments. 

Mr. Keller’s work will bear watching. 
He has something to say and it is to 
be hoped that he will continue to give 
us compositions as meritorious as this 
sterling “Poéme Elégiaque.” The com- 
position bears a dedication to “A Leo- 
pold von Auer.” 

* * * 


HE gifted young violinist, Valentina 
Crespi, who is now appearing in 
concerts in this country, is revealed as 
a very well equipped musician in two 
compositions which the Schirmer press 
advances—a _ transcription, ‘“Steluta,” 
and a set of “Variations on a Rou- 
manian National Air, ‘Te Iubesc.’ ”’+ 
“Steluta” is a transcription of a Rou- 
manian national air by D. G. Florescu 
and Miss Crespi has set it very effec- 


tively for her instrument. The Varia- 
tions are more elaborate and show 
musical insight and imagination. 


“Steluta” is one of those melodies which 





*“POERME ELEGIAQUE.” 
Piano. By Harrison 
Ries & Erler, Berlin. 

T“STELUTA,”’ 


ce For Violin and 
Keller. Published by 
Price, M. 2.50. 

‘VARIATIONS ON A ROUMANIAN 


NATIONAL AIR “TE IUBESC.’”” Two Composi- 
tions for the Violin with Piano Accompani- 
ment. By Valentina Crespi. Published by G. 
Schirmer, New York and London. Prices, 60 
and 75 cents each respectively. 
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sound familiar even on a first hearing. 
In fact, on closer investigation one is 
tempted to inquire into whether the Bo- 
hemian Smetana knew this air, for he 
has written it almost note for note as 
the main subject of the slow movement 
of his string quartet, “Aus meinem 
Leben.” 

In the Variations Miss Crespi has 
first stated her theme Andante and fol- 
lowed ‘it with three variations, the first 
in thirty-second notes in running pas- 
sages, the second in fanciful filigree em- 
broidery, with a remarkably well con- 
ceived Moderato, in which she trans- 
forms the theme into a lovely “Orien- 
tale,” and the third in artificial har- 
monics, come da lontano. The Finale, 
in major key, is a bristling movement, 
in which thirds and sixths in double- 
stops, trills and all sorts of alternating 
pizzicato and arco effects are skillfully 
employed. 

That Miss Crespi is a mistress of her 
instrument might easily be ascertained 
from a perusal of these pieces. But 
more than this, she is an _ excellent 
musician. Her piano parts are not the 
makeshift accompaniments that ninety 
per cent. of concert violinists write; 
they are serious accompaniments, well 
written, containing interesting har- 
monies and imbued with the feeling for 
what is appropriate, which is the prop- 
erty of the creative artist alone. 

Both compositions will require accom- 
plished violinists to play them as they 
are intended to be. 

x * * 

LENTEN cantata that must com- 
mand the attention of all mu- 
sicians who find interest in modern set- 
tings of the Passion of Jesus is “Love 
Triumphant,” set in three scenes for 
solo voices, mixed chorus and orchestra, 
by P. Marinus Paulsen.t{ In our day 
there have been countless attempts to 
picture in tone this most wonderful of 
all narratives, but only one, in the opin- 
ion of the present reviewer, has thus 
far attained the goal—the late Coleridge- 

Taylor’s “The Atonement.” 

Mr. Paulsen’s work is no cantata. It 
is an oratorio and, as such, deserves 
careful consideration. The _ divisions 
are “Christ in the Garden,” “Christ Be- 
fore Pilate” and “The Crucifixion.” Mr. 
Paulsen has written logically planned 
music that is dramatic, appropriate and 
finely carried out, with few exceptions. 
Of these, more later. 

With the fine opening Prelude in F 
Minor, the composer creates an atmos- 
phere which he tries to sustain through- 
out his work. There is a kinship be- 
tween this opening and portions of 
Brahms’s “German Requiem.” The 
treatment of the chorus is free, in the 
manner of the modern oratorio and not 
in church cantata style. When Mr. Paul- 
sen wants an effect, even if it be only 
for a measure or two, in his men’s voices 
alone, he divides them into four parts 
and gets it. He is not afraid that his 
work will not be practicable; in other 
words, he has written what he has felt, 
not what he thought would be sought by 
choirmasters who do not believe in work- 
ing too hard in preparing new works. 
The second part of Scene I contains a 
marvelously JDandled piece of writing be- 
tween the chorus of Jews and Peter, in 
which Peter denies himself. It is very 
brief, but it bears witness to its com- 
poser’s notable gifts. The baritone solo, 
“The Remorse of Peter,” is less distin- 
tive, though thoroughly melodious. 

Only Coleridge-Taylor of moderns has 
written a better scene before Pilate. The 
manner in which Mr. Paulsen prepares 
the scene with a march-like introduction, 
sufficiently of the East in character to 
be fitting, is splendid. (The accenting 
of the word “Crucify” is, to be sure, 
false and should be corrected). The 
chorus, “His Blood Be on Us,” is stir- 
ring. In the crucifixion scene Mr. Paul- 
sen does not have the earthquake and 
the veil of the temple rent in twain in 
the usual manner. It is not recited by 
a solo voice; the choral voices make 


t“Love TRIUMPHANT.” A Lenten Cantata 
for Soli, Chorus of Mixed Voices and Orches- 
tra. By P. Marinus Paulsen. Published by 
the H. W. Gray Company, New York. Vocal 
Seore. Price $1.00. 


it thrilling over some very important 
matters in the orchestra. But the big 
moment comes on the text, “From the 
cross they took Him,” where, for the first 
time in the work, the composer, after a 
few suggestions preceding it, gives us 
a bit of whole-tonism. The chorus in 
unison, pianissimo, recites this on a de- 
scending whole-tone scale, a highly sug- 
gestive figure in the accompaniment in- 
tensifying its meaning under sustained 
shifting chords. It is a master stroke. 

All works have their weak points. 
There are few in Mr. Paulsen’s oratorio, 
but they exist. Mention has been made 
of Peter’s air, which at the close de- 
scends into a 6/8 E Major melody, ac- 
companied by repeated eighth notes in 
the approved “sacred-song” manner. 
Pilate’s air,—“Meditations of Pilate,” it 
is marked in the score—an Andante in 
A Flat, 6/8 time, also falls short of the 
standard, as does the final chorus, which 
begins well enough in a sombre mood in 
E Minor, but which becomes Gounod- 
like—see the final chorus in the motet, 
“Gallia”—when the Herald Angel, as- 
signed to a soprano voice, enters in E 
Major, 12/8 time, on “Fear not Ye, for 
I Know” and sings, effectively enough, 
to be sure, over a big eight-part chorus. 
Mr. Paulsen may have written this final 
chorus, which smacks of a bombast that 
must be exceedingly distasteful to him, 
in the belief that the sombre character 
of his work might not recommend it 
readily to the public. 

The published score is a more or less 
adequate reduction, which a skilfull or- 
ganist can manage effectively. Yet it is 
apparently only a makeshift, as the in- 
strumentation, indicated in_ several 
places, shows the composer to be the pos- 
sessor of a fine sense of orchestral color. 
Mr. Paulsen should go on in his crea- 
tive work; he is a musician of more 
than average gifts and he writes with 
conviction. The work occupies forty- 
five minutes in performance, which will 
bar it to a degree from hearings in 
church. However, it should be given as 
a feature of choral concerts where a 
sacred work of vital interest is desired. 





* +s # 
HREE new Easter anthems of un- 
usual worth are William Arms 


Fisher’s “I am He That Liveth,” Charles 
Konteyn Manney’s “Hearken Unto Me” 
and Percy E. Fletcher’s “Let the 
Heavens Be Joyful.”§ Mr. Fisher’s “I 
am He That Liveth” is a big, broad an- 
them, modern in spirit, yet strongly im- 
bued with churchly feeling. It is writ- 
ten in the always masterly manner of 
this able and erudite composer. There 
are incidental solos for soprano and 
baritone. Mr. Manney has planned his 
“Hearken Unto Me” with great care, 
avoiding the conventional manner in 
which this text has been set in the past. 
He has indeed made much of it. Notable 
is the a capella portion on the words, 
“But my salvation,” in which one notes 
the influence of the Russian church 
music of Kastalsky, Shvedow and others. 
The Fletcher anthem, which follows 


§“T Am He THAT LIVETH.” Easter Anthem 
for Chorus of Mixed Voices, Soprano and 
Baritone Solos with Organ Accompaniment. 


By William Arms Fisher. ‘“HEARKEN UNTO 
MeE.”’ Easter Anthem for Chorus of Mixed 
Voices, Soprano and Bass Solos with Organ 
Accompaniment. By Charles Fonteyn Man- 
ney. Price, 16 cents’ each. “LET THE 
HEAVENS BE JoyFuUL.”’ Easter Anthem for 
Chorus of Mixed Voices with Organ Accom- 


paniment. By Percy E. Fletcher. Price, 12 
cents. Published by the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 


Anglican lines more closely, is praise- 
worthy for its freedom from saccharin- 
ity and its dignity, melodically and har- 
monically. 

* *x * 


NEW setting of “The Seven Last 

Words of Christ” is contained in 

a cantata by A. Monestel, whose music 

is melodious, some of it telling in effect, 

some of it not. However, it is all well 

written and the solos, as well as the 
choruses, are extremely effective. 

A “Redemption Hymn” motet for alto 
solo and chorus of mixed voices, with 
organ (or orchestra) accompaniment, 
by J. C. D. Parker, is a good solid work, 
built along traditional lines. It is short, 
occupying only ten minutes in perform- 
ance.§§ 

es £2 


HE vocal issues of the John Church 
Company** include a very fanci- 
ful song by Mary Helen Brown called 
“She Might Not Suit Your Fancy,” one 
of those playful pieces which never fail 
to win an audience’s favor. Like all that 
Miss Brown does it is well written, the 
accompaniment being tasteful and the 
voice-part effective. It is for a high 
voice. Miss Brown has also composed 
an attractive duet, “Exultation of 
Night,” to a poem by Frederick H. Mar- 
tens. Set for two medium voices, she 
has executed her task well and has ob- 
tained some very lovely effects. 

There is also a song, “My True Love 
Hath My Heart,” by C. Hugo Grimm, a 
well contrived piece, and a rather senti- 
mental song called “Quietude,” by Otto 
von Rimanoczy, dedicated to Mme. 
Schumann-Heink. A book of “Window- 
Pane Songs,” the words by Josephine 
Preston Peabody, the music by Grace 
Chadbourne, will be welcomed by those 
who enjoy pretty poems set to pretty 
music of a very simple type. 

* ok ok 


} White-Smith Music Publishing 
Company{] offers another song by 
Charles Wakefield Cadman called “The 
Hidden Song.” The poem is by Blanche 
Garbette Gibson. It is a suavely melo- 
dious piece, replete with interesting har- 
monic touches and worthy of Mr. Cad- 
man at his best. The song is issued in 
three keys, high, medium and low. 

A new organ issue is “Amor Pacis,” 
by Arthur Dorey, a recital piece that 
will be admired. Exceptionally fine is 
a new anthem, “Rejoice in the Day,” 
by H. Clough-Leighter. It is suitable 
for festival or general use and, with all 
its sterling and serious qualities, is not 


too difficult of execution. A. W. K. 
§§“THE SEVEN LAST WorpDS OF CHRIST.” 
Cantata for Soli, Chorus of Mixed Voices, 
Organ and Orchestra. By A. Monestel. Price 
75 cents. “REDEMPTION HYMN.” Motet for 
Alto Solo and Chorus of Mixed Voices. By 
J. Cc. D. Parker. Price 50 cents. Published 
by the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass 
**“SHE MIGHT Not Suit Your FAnNcy.” 
Song for a High Voice with Piano Accompani 
ment. By Mary Helen Brown. Price 60 
cents. “EXULTATION OF NIGHT.” Duet for 
Two Medium Voices with Piano Accompani- 
ment. By Mary Helen Brown. Price 75 
cents. “My TRUE LOVE HATH My HEArtT.” 


Song for a Medium Voice with Piano Accom- 


paniment. By C. Hugo Grimm. Price 60 
cents. “QUIETUDE.”’ Song for a Medium 
Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By Otto 
von Rimanoczy. Price 40 cents. ‘“‘WINDOW- 


PANE Soncs.” <A Book of Twelve Songs with 
Piano Accompaniment. Music by Grace Chad- 
bourne. Poems by Josephine Preston Pea- 
body. Price $1. Published by the John 
Church Company, Cincinnati, New York and 
London. 

‘THE HIDDEN SONG.”’ 
with Piano Accompaniment. By 
Wakefield Cadman. Price 60 cents. 
Arthur Dorey 


Song for a Solo Voice 
Charles 
‘““A MOR 


Pacis.” For the Organ... By 

Price 50 cents. “REJOICE IN THE DAY.” An- 
them for Chorus of Mixed Voices with Organ 
Accompaniment. By H. Clough-Leighter 
Price, 12 cents. Published by the White 
Smith Music Publishing Company, Boston, 
Mass. 
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THE MUSIC FIRST; THEN COMES 
INTERPRETER, HOLDS THIS CRITIC 


Sigmund Spaeth Maintains That 
the Executant Is Overrated in 
Our Newspaper Reviews of 
Concerts—‘‘ Heart of an Artist 
and Brain of an Analyst” 
Essentials of Music Critics’ 
Make-Up 


NTO New York’s forum of musical 
newspapermen there has come this 
season a man who has conducted his 
critical column along lines quite differ- 
ent from those that usually prevail in 
the metropolis. Sigmund Spaeth has 
been active in estimating values. He has 
not succumbed to the refracting rays of 
the halo which surrounds certain artists 
but has written intelligent reviews of 
performances he considers deserving. 

Let it not be imagined that he is de- 
sirous of being iconoclastic, that he feels 
it his chosen duty to revolutionize music 
criticism in America. He would not have 
you think that. But he has arrived at 
some conclusions and of these he spoke to 
a MusIcAL AMERICA man one day last 
week. 

“The interpreter seems to me greatly 
overrated in this country to-day,” re- 
marked Mr. Spaeth. “We hear much of 
an artist’s playing or singing, but little 
of the music that has been performed; 
we hear comparisons of the personal 
ability of Mr. X. and Mr. Y., but rarely 
of their interpretations. Did it ever occur 
to persons who engage in such conversa- 
tions that Mr. X and Mr. Y., splendid 
artists though they may be, are very 
little as compared with the man who 
wrote the music which they interpret? 

“It is going to be difficult for Ameri- 
cans in general to improve their musical 
taste and discrimination if they insist 
on glorifying the interpreter at the ex- 
pense of the creator. We must of course 
distinguish between good and bad inter- 
pretation, but to do this a knowledge of 
the music itself is essential.” 

Mr. Spaeth also decries the method, 
which the large number of daily per- 
formances has brought into being, of 
running in and out of concerts and writ- 
ing criticisms of all of them the next 
day. He thinks that the critic should 
choose which concert he wishes to criti- 
cize and attend that one. The others 
can be covered by assistants. It is be- 
cause of this decision that Mr. Spaeth 
may be seen in his seat at the close of a 
concert, while many of his colleagues are 
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Sigmund Spaeth, Recently 
Music Critic of the New York “Eve- 
ning Mail” 


Appointed 


hearing a part of another concert. Do- 
ing one concert well is to him far bet- 
ter than doing several by hearing a few 
numbers of each. 

“The heart of an artist, the brain of 
an analyst—that’s what a critic must 
have, whether he write on music, paint- 
ing, the drama or anything else,” said 
Mr. Spaeth, “for if a man has these two 
things he is fitted to inform his readers 
intelligently of what he has seen or 
heard. You know what the heart of an 
artist is; some have it, others haven’t. 
Without it I can’t see how a man can 
appreciate any art whatever. As for 
analysis: the critic must be capable of 
it. In being so he differs from the art- 
ist, who rarely possesses it. Must a 
man write well to be a good news- 
paperman? Of course he must, other- 
wise his powers of discrimination would 
be shut up in him as they are in many 
a person who sits next to him at a con- 
cert. But I don’t think that he must be 
a writer above everything.” 

Readers of Mr. Spaeth’s writings have 
doubtless noticed in his criticisms of song 
recitals his attention to the matter of 
musical accenting of words. It is not 
exactly a hobby with him, for it is a 
far more serious matter than that. Mr. 
Spaeth is something of a specialist in 
this field. He is annoyed, and rightly so, 
by the careless manner in which many 
contemporary composers set music to 
texts. Sentences are broken up, mean- 
ings changed, “ands” and _ prepositions 
brought into prominence, and dramatic 

significance is often completely lost. 

This critic has made a study of the 
matter and he is now engaged in going 
through the classic and romantic song 
composers, investigating this phase 
of the subject. “Modern composers 
are not the only offenders, I have 
found,” said Mr. Spaeth, “for Schumann 
in his wonderful song, ‘Die Lotosblume,’ 
has sinned. Thus Die Lotosblume éng- 


stigt sich is broken up into Die Lotos- 
blume dngstigt, then Sich vor der Sonne 
pracht. 1 am inclined to think that 
Schumann had his beautiful melody first 
and that he would not sacrifice it to the 
meaning of the poem. Of course, don’t 
misunderstand me, ‘Die Lotosblume’ is a 
great song in spite of this. The danger, 
I think, should be brought to the atten- 
tion of modern song-composers, so that 
they will guard against it. I have gone 
through Schumann and Schubert already 
and intend to do a good deal of further 
research on this subject.” Mr. Spaeth 
did not declare any intentions, but there 
is a possibility of his labors crystalizing 
in the form of a handbook of art-song. 

Music criticism is one of those things 
which the general public always looks 
at questioningly, with a silent inquiry 
into how critics are made. Mr. Spaeth, 
prior to his appointment as music critic 
of the Mail has been engaged in various 
fields. After graduating from Haverford 
he taught and studied at Princeton where 
he took his Ph.D., his thesis being “Mil- 
ton’s Knowledge ‘of Music,” which was 
published last year. Thereafter he 
became a magazine writer, specializing 
in music. His musical education was 
gained in Philadelphia, his chief instru- 
ment the violin. While at college he 
took an active part in the doings of the 
dramatic and musical clubs, and at Ashe- 
ville School, where he taught after his 
return from a year in Europe, he or- 
ganized and condu¢ted various musical 
clubs, including a chorus, an orchestra 
and a trio. 

As a translator from foreign lan- 
guages into English Mr. Spaeth has won 
recognition by taking charge of much of 
this work for the publishing house of 
G. Schirmer. A. W. K. 


NEW ORCHESTRA HEARD 


Nashville Organization Achieves Success 
under Baton of-Fritz Schmitz 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 23.—The 
Ward-Belmont Orchestra, with Fritz 
Schmitz conducting, gave its first public 
concert this season on Friday evening 
before an audience which crowded the 
auditorium. The organization has about 
forty-five members, most of the violinists 
being pupils of Mr. Schmitz. The play- 
ing gave evidence of the most careful 
drilling, good balance of tone and cer- 
tainty of attack being exhibited. 

The Intermezzo-Pittoresque, by Kocian, 
was well given, as was also the “Sere- 
nata,” by Cajani. Undoubtedly the gem 
of the performance was Schytte’s Nor- 
wegian Suite, but the surprise of the 
evening was the closing number, the 
“Ward-Belmont March and Ode,” re- 
cently composed by Mr. Schmitz to meet 
the insistent demand of the students of 
Ward-Belmont for an original college 
song. The composition has a_ rousing 
air and patriotic swing, particularly the 
chorus, which was sung with fine effect 
by the five hundred students led by 
Browne Martin, director. E. E. 


Invaluable to All Music Lovers 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In the past few weeks I have become 
an enthusiastic reader of your paper, 
which is invaluable to all music lovers. 
All possible success to you, your co- 
workers and MUSICAL AMERICA. 

Truly yours, 
CARL H. PRESCOTT. 

Franklin, N. H., Feb. 24, 1915. 
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New York City, and I found all his pupils guided in a systematic Italian bel canto 
method of singing, which naturally reflects the ability of their teacher With sin 
cerest wishes for your success, Mr. Guinsbourg. Very truly yours, Kdward 
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NEW “ LIEDERSINGER” OF 
ABILITY MAKES DEBUT 


Vernon d’Arnalle Introduced to New 
York Audience—An Artist of Taste 


and Intelligence 

An interesting new liedersinger was 
introduced to New York last week in 
Vernon d’Arnalle, an American baritone, 
who gave a recital in the Little Theater 
on Thursday afternoon and won the evi- 
dent approval of a large and distin- 
guished audience. Mr. d’Arnalle is, it 
appears, a Virginian who studied here 
and abroad and whose gifts were recog- 
nized and richly commended by th¢ late 
Felix Mottl in Munich. Last week he 
offered a program sufficiently compre- 
hensive in scope to permit a definite 
valuation of his powers. It included old 
Italian airs by Torelli and Gaffi, the 
“Lament” from Monteverdi’s “Orfeo,” 
Schubert’s “Nacht und Traume” and 
“Atlas,” a Brahms and a Strauss group 
and a set of exceptionally beautiful folk- 
songs of lower Brittany. 

Mr. d’Arnalle’s voice is not, in itself, 
conspicuous for beauty, warmth, reson- 
ance or range of color. Nor are his 
powers of interpretation extensive or 
diversified. But for these matters he 
atones in large measure by the taste, in- 
telligence and refinement with which he 
handles whatever he undertakes to pre- 
sent, by the purity of his enunciation 
and the beauty of his phrasing. It was 
especially in the splendid Monteverdi 
“Lament,” in Brahms’s “Wie bist du 
meine K®6nigin,” in Strauss’s “Geduld” 
and “Heimliche Auffordeunig” that these 
artistic qualities counterbalanced his 
want of deeper emotional elements and 
suave tonal quality. But he accomplished 
his best work of the afternoon in the 
haunting folksongs of Brittany, into the 
spirit of which he penetrated with un- 
erring insight and rare sympathetic 
grasp. It would be a pleasure to hear 
Mr. d’Arnalle in a whole program of 
such songs some time. 

Walter Golde’s accompaniments were 
very praiseworthy at times and less so 
at others. a wa Be 


Faculty Concert Dedicates New Hall in 
Arkadelphia, Ark. 


ARKADELPHIA, Ark., Feb. 15.—A_ fac- 
ulty concert dedic ating the beautiful new 
auditorium was given at Henderson- 
Brown College Conservatory, Arkadel- 
phia, on February 11, by Frederick Har- 
wood, pianist, and Olga Leaman, so- 
prano. Works of Brahms, Paderewski, 
and Chopin were presented by Mr. Har- 
wood and played with ease, finish, and 
mature musicianship. Miss Leaman in 
delivering her songs displayed a finely 
vibrant tone in the German group, and 
showed artistic interpretation, especially 
an aria from Bemberg’s “Joan of Arc.” 
The accompaniments were artistically 
played by Fredonia Rowland. 
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SAN ANTONIO WOMEN IN NOTABLE CONCERT 


Mozart Society Gains an Impres- 
sive Success in Its Initial 
Public Concert 


AN ANTONIO, TEX., Feb. 24.—The 
San Antonio Mozart Society, a 
women’s chorus composed of one hundred 
voices, gave its initial public concert at 
Beethoven Hall last Thursday evening to 
a large and appreciative audience. This 
organization is only a few months old, 
but gives promise of being one of the 
very real musical influences of the city. 


The officers are Mrs. Eli Hertzbers, 
honorary president; Mrs. Harold 
Schramm, president; Mrs. Hugh B. 


Rice and Mrs. Leo M. J. Diehlman, first 
and second vice-presidents; Juliet Flory, 


secretary, and Mrs. Anna Seebe-Fowler, 
treasurer. Arthur Claassen is director 
and Clara D. Madison, accompanist. 

Perhaps there has never been heard 
in San Antonio a better trained women’s 
chorus than that of the Mozart Society. 
The parts were well balanced; there was 
power in the climaxes, precision and 
vigor in attack and a thorough blending 
of the whole. 

The soloists for the evening were 
Maurice M. Matthews, violinist, with 
Ruth Bingamon as his accompanist; 
Emmett Rountree, baritone, with Mrs. 
Dale as accompanist, and Robert J. 
Kampmann, tenor, with Sibyl Marie 
Hitt as accompanist. The overture to 
Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro” was 
played by the strings of the San An- 
tonio Symphony Orchestra and they also 
played the accompaniment to “Lovely 


Night” and the “Slave’s Dream.” Fol- 
lowing is the program in full: 
Overture, “Marriage of Figaro,” Mozart, 


orchestra; “Morning,” Victor Harris, and 
“The Two Clocks,’ James H. Rogers, Mozart 
Society; “Caprice Viennois,’’ Kreisler, and 
“The Bee,’ Schubert; Mr. Matthews; “The 
Lotus Flower,’ Schumann-Claassen and “The 
Woodpecker,” Nevin; Mozart Society ; ‘‘Morn- 
ing Hymn,” Henschel; “Memory,” Fairchild, 
and “Don Juan Serenade,’ Tschaikowsky, Mr. 
Rountree; ‘“‘Maiden’s Wish,’ Chopin-Claassen, 
and “Lovely Night,’’ “Offenbach-Spicker,, Mo- 
zart Society; ‘Fulfillment,’ James L. McDer- 
mid, and “Little Gray Home in the West,” H. 
Loehr, Mr. Kampmann; “The Slave’s Dream,” 
Harry Alexander Matthews, Mozart Society, 
orchestra and piano. 


The announcement is made that the 
San Antonio Choral Society will have 
the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra here 
at the May Festival. Toscanini will have 
his entire orchestra and Frieda Hempel, 
Pasquale Amato, Antonio Scotti, Gio- 
vanni Martinelli and Sophie Brasleau as 
soloists. One of the chief numbers to 
be presented at the festival is Mas- 
senet’s “Eve.” 

Oscar J. Fox, one of San Antonio’s 
vocal teachers, who last year took up 
the réle of local manager of artists, has 
just left for a six months’ stay in New 
York, where he will arrange dates for 
artists for next year. Mr. Fox has an- 


nounced that he will engage only Ameri- 
can artists. 

The many musical events of large 
magnitude that are coming to San An- 
tonio and the exceptionaily heavy work 
that is being done by _ orchestras, 
choruses, bands and by private students 
has caused the daily press to allude to 
the “music wave” that is “sweeping over 
the city.”” There seems to be reason for 
believing that the Alamo city is taking 
rank with the leading musical cities of 
the South and West. Cc. D. M. 


STRANSKY IN ROCHESTER 





Julia Culp Soloist of Philharmonic— 
Mme. Gabrilowitsch Heard 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Feb. 20.—At Con- 
vention Hall on February 18 the Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York, Joseph 
Stransky conductor, with Julia Culp as 
soloist, gave a concert of unusual in- 
terest, which was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by an extremely large audience. 

The orchestra played with its wonted 
mastery. Mme. Culp sang a Schubert 
group with orchestral accompaniment 
and one by Brahms with that master 
accompanist, Coenraad v. Bos, at the 
piano. In these she again demonstrated 
her eminence as a lieder singer. As an 
encore she gave James H. Rogers’s “The 
Star.” The concert was under the local 
direction of James E. Furlong. 

Mme. Clara Gabrilowitsch, contralto, 
gave a song recital before the members 
of the Tuesday Musical and their friends 
at the Genesee Valley Club on February 
9. The contralto offered a well chosen 
program of classic and modern songs, 
which were sung in an effective and 
artistic manner. a.m. SB. 





“Rose Maiden” by High School Orches- 
tra and Chorus in Canton, O. 


CANTON, O., Feb. 19.—The High 
School Chorus and Orchestra of this city, 
under the direction of William E. Strass- 
ner and assisted by the High School 
Quartet, scored a genuine success on 
February 16, when they presented 
Cowen’s cantata, “The Rose Maiden” at 
the Auditorium. The members of the 
quartet, Sarah Hopkins, soprano; Doro- 
thy Smith, contralto; Kenneth Niesz, 
tenor, and Donald Connelly, baritone, 
were well received and handled the solos 
capably. The work of the chorus was 
also praiseworthy. 





None So Welcome as “Musical America” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed please find two dollars for 
renewal of my subscription to your most 
valuable paper. Of all the magazines 
and periodicals coming to my home, none 
are so welcomed as MUSICAL AMERICA. 
Long may you prosper and your good 
influence broaden more and more. 

Most sincerely, 
(Mrs.) NELLIE B. HENDERSON. 
Boulder, Colo., Feb. 18, 1915. 
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of choral singing. 
Price, Net 
Brahms, Joh. “The Little Dust- 
man.” For 3 part Chorus and Piano .10 
—“‘Lullaby.”’ For 3 part Chorus and 
(iSeries tet eee 
Franz, Rob. “To Music” (In 
Dreamland). For 4 part Chorus 
sore Tree 
Gounod-Bach. “Ave Maria” (Medi- 
tation). For Children’s and Women’s 
Chorus, Soprano and Alto Solo, Violin 
Obligato and ‘Piano or Organ (or 
String Orchestra and Organ)........ .20 
Grieg, Edv. “In the Boat.” For 3 
part Chorus and Piano............-. .10 
Jensen, Ad. “Murmuring 
Zephyrs.’ For 3 part Chorus and - 
Piano ‘ 15 
Kremser, Ed, “Old Flemish Folk- 
Song.” For 4 part Chorus........ .08 
Kromer, C. “Home Greetings.” 
For 3 part Chorus (with Mezzo-Soprano 
solo) amd PiIQMO ...cccccccccscceces 08 
Leroux, X. “The Nile.” (With So- 
prano Solo, Violin Obligato and Piano 
or Orchestra) 
Mendelssohn, 
Prayer.” 


.08 


.08 


TWeEPTETTLER ELS .20 


Fel. “Hear My 
Hymn for Soprano Solo, 3 


part Chorus and Organ (or Piano)... .20 
Mendelssohn, F. “An Old Ro- 
mance.’’ For 3 part Chorus...... 15 


Mozart, W. A. “Hymn to the Suan.”’ 


Choral Adaptations and Arrangements 


for WOMEN’S VOICES by 
LOUIS VICTOR SAAR 


The masterly treatment accorded to the settings of these Choral Adaptations and the individual 
touch imparted by Mr. Saar, has been the means of transforming them into veritable new creations. 
Every one of the numbers is presented with utmost care as to finish and detail, and the character 
tstic qualifications of the voice, as well as the effects to be gained through striking, artistic grouping 
have all been considered and planned with keenest understanding of, and insight into essential needs 





Price, Net. 
“Nina.” For So- 
Solo, 3 part Chorus 


Pergolese, G,. P. 
prano (or Tenor) 


. Aa erie es eee .10 
Radecke, Rob. “From Yonuth’s 
Happy Days.” For 4 part Chorus 
Serr or ee ere ere 08 
Rameau, J. Ph. “Hymn to Posei- 
don.’”’ (Solo and Chorus) ......... .25 


Reinthaler, C. “The Belfry War- 
den’s Daughter.” For Soprano 


Solo, 3 part Chorus and Piano....... .10 
Rubinstein, Ant. “Dew in 
Spring.” For 3 part Chorus and 


DE - 64 cee O60 5o 00845 0445 00 Cea SKS ‘se 
Sacchini. “Chorus of the Druids.” 

From the Opera ‘‘Evelina’’ (with Piano 

or Orch.) 
Schubert, Fr. 

From Goethe’s ‘‘Faust.’’ 


‘Angels’ Chorus.” 
For 4 part 


SOE. dg WS a5 be WS 6d 6 « oA op 540% os Oh .O8 
—“*Miriam’s Songz of Triumph.” 
For Soprano or Tenor Solo, 3 part 


Chorus and Piano (or Orch.). ........ .40 
— ‘God in Nature.” For 3 part Chorus 
 . aaa ee es ee Sete 20 
—*The 23d Psalm.’ (The Lord is my 
Shepherd. ) For 3 part Chorus with 
0 RE rrr re ee ere eee 15 


Schumann, Rob. “The Dreaming 
Lake.” For 4 part Chorus....... .08 

Strauss, Rich. “Serenade” (Stand- 
chen). For 3 part Chorus and Piano .15 

Taubert, W. “Cradle Song.” (With 





380 Boylston St. 





For Soprano Solo. 3 part Chorus and _ ee, Ce DO Ds uo + 6s Shand > 00d be Os .10 
Piano (or Orch.) ....--eeeeeeeeees 20 Tschaikowsky, P. “A Messare.” m6 

—‘Hear Us, O Lord” (Splendente For 3 part orus an¢ ano........ .12 
te Deus). For 3 part Chorus and Wagner, Rich. “Dreams. With 
Piane (or OPER.) «2.5020 + yes etsecegs® .20 Piano and Violin Obligato......... . .12 

Old Welsh Air. “All Through the Weber, C, von. “To-Night.’ 
Night.’’ For 3 part Chorus and Piano .08 For 3 part Chorus and Piano........ 08 
BOSTON 


CARL FISCHER socket NEW YORK c. amatecii’s co. 














Successful Songs 


By MARY HELEN BROWN 


American Composer 


THE GIFT JUST YOU 
THE FAIREST 
A PLAINT FLOWER 
LIKE STARSIN ROSE DREAMED 
HEAVEN SHE WAS A LILY 


(G. Schirmer) (John Church Co.) 


THOUGHTS OF YOU 
(G. Ricordi & Co.) 


ERNEST CARTER 


Composer-Conductor 
Residence Studio, 150 West 58th Street 
Telephone 2499 Columbus New York 
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BARITONE 


RECITAL—ORATORIO—CONCERT 


“A beautiful baritone voice admirably trained.” 
—Ledger, Philadelphia. 

813 No. Broad St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Three Years in Grand Opera, Milan, Italy. 


RICHARD 


EPS TEIN 


Formerly of Vienna and London 


Piano Accompaniment 
Coaching Songs Chamber Music 


STUDIO; 46 West 37th Street, New York 
Tel. 6948 Greeley 


ALEXANDER 


BLOCH 


VIOLINIST 


American Tour—Season 1914-15 


Management: FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


= GESCHEIDT 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO— Oratorio —Concert—Recitai 
Instructor of Miller ‘‘Vocal Art Science’’ and 
the Art of Singing 


Studios No. 817 Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. 1350 Columbus 


KITTY CHEATHAM 


AMERICA’S distinguished CREATOR and 
INTERPRETER of a New Musical Literature 


Conimunications to 
HH. JOHNSON 
274 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 


= KERNS 


. Soprano 


Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 


>FISCHER 


SOPRANO 
Unanimous praise from 14 New York City 
papers after recital of Jan. 11, 1915, at 
Eolian Hall. Booklet of Criticisms from 
her personal representative, John H 
Livingston, Jr., 389 Fifth Ave.. or 


Charles L. Wagner, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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COLUMBUS PAYS .HOMAGE TO : 
STILLMAN KELLEY’S GENIUS 





American Composer’s ‘‘New England Symphony” has an Auspic- 
ious Hearing Under Emil Oberhoffer’s Baton—Many Honors 


for Noted Musician 


OLUMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 27.—The 
musical event of the local season 
was the concert given by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra Thursday 
evening in Memorial Hall. This concert 
stands out above all‘others because a new 
symphony—the “New England,” by Ed- 
gar Stillman Kelley—was _ produced 
under the direction of Emil Oberhoffer, 
this being its second public presentation 
in America, and the first time for Ohio. 
Mr. Kelley holds a composer’s fellow- 
ship in Western College for Women at 
Oxford, Ohio, and it was there in his 
log cabin in the woods that this great 
work was written around themes which 
he had had in mind for some time. A 


descendant of Mayflower pilgrims, the 
history of New England’s Puritans held 
a fascinating interest for the composer, 
who pictured graphically in tones the 
severity and austerity of the life of the 
forefathers and mothers of the period 
of 1620 to 1720. 

The mottoes from the Mayflower log 
book were extremely interesting, and Mr. 
Kelley’s two lectures, giving descriptive 
analyses of the movements, and the illus- 
trations given on two pianos, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Kelley were most informing. 

The first of these lectures was given 
Wednesday evening in the auditorium of 
the Columbus Public Library to an audi- 
ence which completely filled the hall, 
composed of members of the Women’s 
Music Club, and offered free to the pub- 
lic, under the auspices of the club ex- 
tension department of the Music Club. 

The second lecture-recital was given 
at the Wallace Conservatory Thursday 
morning at ten o’clock to a capacity 
audience. 


Memorial Hall Filled 


Columbus musicians rose to the un- 
usualness of the occasion, and expressed 
their interest by filling Memorial Hall 
with an enthusiastic audience, which was 
stirred throughout the program, showing 
such especial appreciation of the Ameri- 
can Symphony that at its close the con- 
ductor was recalled again and again, 
bringing Mr. Kelley the second time, 
after which he was given call after call 
and the orchestra brasses greeted him 
with a “tush.” Mr. Kelley succeeded in 
getting Mr. Oberhoffer out once again, 
but the director insisted upon the com- 
poser taking all the calls. The program 
was as follows: 


[. Overture from Euryanthe, Weber; II. 
Symphony No. 2, “New England,” in B Flat 
Minor, Op. 33. Edgar Stillman Kelly; a. 
Lento Maestoso—Allegro Appassionate, “All 
great and honorable actions are accompanied 
with great difficulties and must be both enter- 
prized and overcome with answerable cour- 

ges”; b. Larghetto Misterioso — Andante 
astorale, ‘Warm and fair weather, the birds 
sang in the woods most pleasantly”; c. Lento 
na non troppo, Moderato Molto, “Great 
Lamentations and Heaviness;’ d. Allegro 
Con fuoco—“The fit way to honor and lament 
the departed is to be true to one another and 
to work bravely for the cause to which living 
ind dead have consecrated themselves” ; III. 
Aria—O don fatale (‘Don Carlos’’)—Verdi 
Frances Ingram; IV. Woodland Sketches— 
Mdward MacDowell (Orchestrated by Emil 
Oberhoffer) ; V. Aria—‘‘Voce di Donna (from 
‘La Gioconda”) Ponchielli, Miss Ingram; VI. 
lone Poem—“Don Juan,” Strauss. 


The New England Symphony has 
already been carefully reviewed by 
MUSICAL AMERICA on the occasion of its 
irst presentation in Norfolk, Conn., in 
June, 1913, so that only a few impres- 
sions needs to be chronicled at this time. 
it is a work of real strength and beauty, 
exemplifying the life and love of that 
arly Mayflower period, with singular 
inderstanding and fidelity. The first 
iotive, “Duty,” was set forth with all 
‘he sternness of that melancholy people, 
vho had suffered much for conscience 
ake. This motive cried “You Must, 
‘ou Must,” in every conceivable key, 
nd in every voice in the orchestra, a 
carlet thread of “longing for the beau- 
iful” running through the fabric in 
‘ender and delicate contrast to the stern 
‘\dmonition which recurred again and 
gain throughout the narrative of the 
rst movement. The Spring and wood- 
ind scenes, where lark and thrush sung 
nerrily, convinced every hearer that the 
lomestic life of the pilgrims was cheered 
y the beauties of nature and songs of 
irds, just as are the pilgrims of to-day. 

Timothy Swan’s fine old hymn, which 
Sears a close relationship to some of 
the great chorals, was chosen for the 
theme of the third movement, and upon 


this subject the composer has written 
some of his finest thoughts in a series 
of five variations. In the final move- 
ment there is a correlation of all the 
thematic material, and a commingling 
of the treatment of themes, which is 
made to work up a very impressive 


climax. Mr. Oberhoffer conducted this 


England Symphony” Had Its Second 
Public Performance in Columbus Last 
Week 


work con amore, declaring Mr. Kelley to 
be “the American Brahms,” and the 
composer and his gifted wife were great- 
ly moved by the interpretation and the 
spontaneity of the enthusiasm shown by 
the audience as well as the orchestra. 


MacDowell and Kelley 


The “Woodland Sketches,” by Mac- 
Dowell, were greeted with rounds of ap- 
plause, and evidences of appreciation 
were shown at the close of each one of 
the six numbers. It was a _ pretty 
thought to place Kelley and MacDowell 
together on the program, since they 
were friends and warm admirers of each 
other. Mr. Oberhoffer’s work in the 
orchestration has been most carefully 
done, preserving the delicacy and beauty 
of each sketch in a remarkable manner. 

The “Euryanthe” Overture’ and 
Strauss “Tone Poem” were altogether 
delightful, as were the songs and arias 
contributed by Frances Ingram, who 
proved to be a luscious voiced contralto. 

There was much entertaining done for 
Mr. and Mrs. Kelley, and at two of these 
events they were honored by the pres- 
ence of Governor and Mrs. Frank B. 
Willis. The Central Ohio branch of the 
Alumnez of Western College gave a large 
reception at the Athletic Club Wednes- 
day afternoon; a dinner was given the 
same evening in their honor at this same 
club by Mr. and Mrs. Theodore T. 
Frankenburg; the lecture recital came 
the same evening, being attended by 
many of the most prominent musicians 
and social leaders of the city, after 
which a buffet supper was_ tendered 
about fifty of the friends of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kelley by Mrs. Amor W. Sharp. 
Thursday morning at ten the lecture-re- 
cital took place at Wallace Conservatory, 
after which Mr. and Mrs. C. Christian 
Born entertained the composer, his wife 
and Mr. Oberhoffer at luncheon. 

In the afternoon Emily Church Ben- 
ham invited fifty friends to meet her dis- 
tinguished house guests, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kelley. In the evening after the con- 
cert Mrs. Danhaus Smith entertained 
fifty guests in honor of the Governor 
and Mrs. Frank B. Willis, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, Mrs. John Henry 
Boalt of New York (Mrs. Smith’s house 
guest), Mr. Emil Oberhoffer and Wen- 
dell Heighton. President and Mrs. Boyd, 
Dean Mary Sawyer and Miss Porter, 
head of the piano department of Western 
College, were all present for the fes- 
tivities. From Cincinnati came Wanda 
Bauer of the Conservatory of Music, 
Helen Hinkle of the MacDowell Club 
and Dr. and Mrs. Robert Sattler. Mrs. 





Boalt came from New York to Colum- 
bus especially to hear the New England 
Symphony. Mrs. Boalt is vice-president 
of the Stillman Kelley Publication So- 
ciety, and deeply interested in the com- 
poser and his wife, whom she has known 
since their youth in California. This 
orchestral concert and the interest mani- 
fested in it by Calumbus and outside 
people has aroused great enthusiasm for 
American composition, and the next or- 
chestral concert which the Philharmonic 
Society will give March 17 will by Mr. 
Stransky’s courtesy present Arthur 
Foote’s “Oriental Suite.” 

Mrs. Mabel Rathbun Carle, organist 
and choir director of the Third Avenue 
Methodist Church, presented an organ 
pupil, Leah Kight, Saturday evening, 
February 20, at the church organ. Miss 
Kight made a worthy appearance, play- 
ing most of her numbers from memory. 
Ethel Gill, soprano, assisted in the pro- 
gram. 

Bert E. Williams gave an organ re- 
cital Monday evening, February 22, in 
St. John’s Church. Mr. Williams is a 
brilliant organist who never fails to 
please and entertain his audience. 

The Saturday Music Club (formerly 
the Girls’ Music Club) has revised its 
rules and regulations and will hereafter 
develop its ‘work on broader lines. Young 
men musicians, who have before now 
been permitted on programs only as 
guest artists, may now be full active 
members. There will. probably be two 
public evening concerts next season at 
which excellent programs will be offered 
by the young men and women. 

The Musical Society gave its second 
concert Wednesday evening in Rankin 


Hall, offering piano, vocal and violin 
numbers. Those who appeared on the 
program were Mesdames_ Crowley, 
Seidel and Wray, Misses Boyles, Neer, 
Hirt, Hammond, Valentine, Ridway, 
Kopp, Russell, Martindell, Messrs. 


Joseph Powell and Lester Parkins. 
ELLA MAY SMITH. 


SCHUNBERG’S SEXTET 
A KNEISEL NOVELTY 


Brahms, Kodaly and Boccherini Works 
Round Out Chamber Music 
Program 


The Kneisels took a hand in the Schon- 
berg education of New York at their con- 
cert in AZolian Hall last Tuesday night. 
They played with the assistance of Sam- 
uel Gardner, viola, and Hyman KEisen- 
berg, ’cello, this redoubtable composer’s 
string sextet in D Minor, Op. 4, which 
Chicago heard and passionately endorsed 
a few weeks ago. The process of public 
training in Schénberg has been slow 
hereabouts, but for that the instructors 
themselves are to blame. Classes in 
Schénberg are invariably large and the 
pupils are apt and willing. Tuesday’s 
gathering was no exception, and though 
the performance of the Sextet was at- 
tended with less pomp and mystic sol- 
emnity than the introduction of the quar- 
tet by the Flonzaleys last year, there was 
still a pervasive sense of unusual hap- 
penings. Let it be recorded that the au- 
dience went through the experience with 
becoming fortitude and that it registered 
decisive approval when all was over. 

However, the D Minor Sextet is no for- 
midable ordeal, no representation of its 
composer in the characteristic semblance 
which has brought him wild notoriety. 
It is an early work, earlier, in fact, than 
the Quartet and less significant in its 
musical aspects. The fifteen or more 
years which have rolled by since its com- 
position have witnessed the unfoldment 
of tendencies in the composer of which 
this relatively innocuous affair affords no 
premonitory suggestion. Avowedly pro- 
gram music—it carries the poetic title, 
“Night Transfigured’”—based on a poem 
by Richard Dehmel, called “Woman and 
World,” it purports to do far more in 
the line of specific delineation than is 
generally deemed the legitimate office of 
chamber music. The details of the pro- 
gram are not called for at present beyond 
mention of the fact that the matter is 
of a woman who has consciously sinned 
through “longing for life’s fullness and 
the joys of motherhood,” but whom her 
lover reassures with the thought that 
love will transfigure her. 

To discourse at this point upon Schén- 
berg’s actual measure of success in ex- 
pressing this or the abstract emotions 
suggested by it is neither practicable nor 
profitable. What he has written is, how- 
ever, obviously dramatic and sentimental. 
One long movement, embodying to some 
extent the outlines of the traditional 
divisions, though, on the whole, free in 





form, serves as it does in the later 
and far more elaborately organized 
Quartet. The duration of this move- 


ment barely exceeds twenty minutes. But 
while there is at all points an assured 


mastery of structure and form and a 
sense of luscious color and fascination 
of instrumental effect that make the 
score suggest a modern orchestra viewed 
through the wrong end of the opera glass, 
it is music without originality or a truly 
individual physiognomy. It is deeply 
saturated in Wagner and also flavored 
with Tschaikowsky and the Strauss of 
the early tone poems. Euphony is undis- 
guised and freedom of part writing goes 
to no such lengths of reckless dissonance 
as in the later written Quartet. All told, 
the Sextet is interesting and often seiz- 
ingly beautiful, but never highly im- 
portant nor original music. 

No finer performance than the Kneisels 
and their co-operators provided could 
possibly have been desired. It bespoke 
at all points affectionate regard for the 
piece and careful rehearsing. The rest 
of the program offered Brahms’s A Minor 
Quartet, two movements of Kodaly’s in- 
teresting Quartet in C Minor and 
Boccherini’s C Major Quintet. 

a os ee 


DESIDER VECSEI GIVES 
FIRST CONCERT HERE 


Parisian Pianist Makes His Début Be- 
fore Friendly Audience in Car- 
negie Hall 

Desider Josef Vécsei, a young pianist, 
who was born in Hungary, resided for a 
space in Paris and is no relation to the 
violinist of the same patronymic, intro- 
duced himself to New York at a con- 
cert in Carnegie Hall last Tuesday even- 
ing. He played two concertos—that of 
Saint-Saéns in C Minor and the A Ma- 
jor of Liszt—for which purpose he was 
assisted by the New York Symphony 
Orchestra (or a part of it) directed for 
the nonce by Victor Kolar. Mr. Vécsei 
is an Interesting artist—so interesting 
a one in fact as to make one sincerely 
regret that he had not preferred to give 
a recital instead and so occupy the whole 
evening instead of sharing honors with 
the orchestra, which contributed several 
numbers on its own account. But he is 
likely to be heard under more advan- 
tageous circumstances in the future. 

In the two concertos in question he 
showed himself the possessor of a wide 
technical equipment, a temperament un- 
disguisedly poetic, a broad mentality and 
fine sensitiveness of musical feeling. His 
tone is limpid and pure in quality, his 
sense of color exquisite and his rhythm 
crisp. The fine concerto of Saint-Saéns 
was delivered in a style distinguished by 
essential delicacy and taste; in Liszt, on 
the other hand, he was alternately bril- 
liant, spirited and tender and achieved 
much even in the face of a very ragged 
accompaniment. In answer to the cordial 
applause at the close he added a Mendels- 
sohn Caprice, which he played daintily 








and with much fleetness. Mr. Vécsei's 
future appearances will be eagerly 
awaited. 

The orchestra played the “Oberon” 


Overture and the Dvorak Suite, op. 39. 
H. F. P. 


DAMROSCH SCHOOL CONCERT 





Students Do Notable Work at Auxiliary 
Institute Gathering 


The student’s orchestra of the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art proved itself to be 
one of the best of its order by its work 
at the student’s concert given by the 
Auxiliary Society of the institute in 
Eolian Hall on February 27. Dr. 
Frank Damrosch conducted the orches- 
tra through the march from Raff’s 
“Lenore” Symphony, a Liszt Rhapsody 
and the “Entrance of the Gods into Wal- 
halla.” The organization also furnished 
surprisingly fine accompaniments _ to 
Franck’s “Symphonic Variations for 
Piano,” splendidly played by Maud E. 
Hurst; Saint-Saéns’s C Minor Piano 
Concerto, played by Arthur Loesser and 
the familiar Lalo Violin Concerto, pre- 
sented by Helen Jeffrey (who played the 
first movement) and Sascha Jacobson. 
The latter played the Andante and 
Rondo of the Lalo composition. 

The work done by each of the solo- 
ists at this concert was exceedingly fine. 
Noteworthy indeed was Elias Breeskin’s 
performance of Bach’s taxing Chaconne 
for violin alone. He deserved the large 
number of recalls accorded him. Mr. 
Jacobson’s playing was excellent and the 
other soloists earned individual honors. 
The audience was brilliant and cordial. 


Frances Alda, Johanna Gadski and 
Alice Nielsen were guests of Marie 
Dressler last Monday evening at her 
performance of “A Mix-up” in the 
Thirty-ninth Street Theater. 
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An excellent recital was given at the 
Severn Studios in West Fifty-sixth 
street, New York, by the pupils of Mr. 
and Mrs. Edmund Severn on February 
23. Mrs. Severn’s pupils were the 
pianist, Hattie Sonthall, who played 
Ravina’s “Souvenir de Russe,” with her 
teacher, and a Brahms Rhapsody, and 
the singers, Hattie Eakin, soprano, who 
sang songs by Hawley, Clarke and 
Severn; Mrs. Illona Forschner, con- 
tralto, who sang d’Hardelot’s “Your 
Heart”; Julia Haney, soprano, who was 
heard in an air from Meyerbeer’s 
“Robert the Devil” and a de Koven song; 
Sam Martin, tenor, who sang Palloni’s 
“Domaini” and Mrs. Mabel Tenney, so- 
prano, who sang a group of songs by 
Ware, Spross and Nevin. Miss Sonthall 
sang a Puccini air and a Chadwick song 
in addition to playing her piano solo. 
Mr. Severn’s pupils heard were Ray- 
mond Meyerhoff, in pieces by Schubert- 
Wilhelmj and Severn’s “La Fileuse,” and 
Jacob Haack, who played Kreisler’s 
“Caprice Viennois” and the Pugnani 
“Prelude and Allegro.” 

* + 

Emma Lipp and Marion Blair, pupils 
of Mrs. A. M. Virgil at the Virgil Piano 
Conservatory, recently gave a program 
of unusual excellence at East Orange, 
N. J. Miss Blair showed the fullness 
of her gifts and the thoroughness of her 
training in the Chopin Funeral March, 
the Liszt Fourth Rhapsodie and Scria- 
bine’s Nocturne for the left hand. Miss 
Lipp’s work was equally creditable, and 
she played with fine results MacDowell’s 
“Polonaise,” the “Black Key” Etude of 
Chopin, his G Major Nocturne and 
Liszt’s Tenth Rhapsodie. Both young 
women participated in illustrations of 
skill at the Tekniklavier in connection 
with Mrs. Virgil’s lecture on technique. 

. + & 

Christiaan Kriens, the Dutch com- 
poser-violinist, brought forward about 
two dozen of his pupils in concert on 
February 26, at the Park Avenue 
Church. A_ skilfully varied program 
was presented and a good opportunity 
was afforded of judging the vast differ- 
ence in timbre between the tones of a 
single violin and of many in unison. 
Several works by resident composers, 
to wit: Gustave Saenger, A. Walter 
Kramer and Mr. Kriens (whose novel 
“Suite Miniature, for violins, harps, 
organ, piano and chimes, concluded the 
program) were heard. The following 
pupils participated: Eunice Watson, 
John Shanahan, Belle Ross, Robert 
Broome, Helen Williams, Lloyd A. 
Kroenlein, William Russ, Pauline Gaines, 
Violet Kisk, John Weiss, Sarah Fischer, 
Joseph Mach, Salomon Locker, Kurt 
Dieterle, Katrina Stang, Maud Thomp- 
son, Miss Dierks and Lucile Folsom. 

+ * * 

Russell S. Gilbert gave a _ private 
piano recital for his pupils at his studio, 
No. 257 West Eighty-sixth street, on Fri- 
day afternoon, February 26. In accord- 
ance with his theory that a proper con- 
centration upon the thought which the 
composer wishes to convey will result in 
a translation of that thought to the 
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listeners, Mr. Gilbert, after each num- 
ber, asked the pupils who composed the 
audience to express the thought which 
they had received, and an interesting 
and profitable afternoon was the result. 
The program was composed of nurabers 
by Bach, Chopin, Schubert, Grieg and 
Debussy. 


* * * 


Clarence Adler presented his pupils in 
recital for the first time on February 27, 
at the Hotel McAlpin. Gratifying re- 
sults were disclosed by a number of 
young pianists on this occasion. Inter- 
est centered in the appearance of two 
youthful sisters of Mischa Elman: Es- 
ther, a tiny tot, played two movements 
of Mozart’s C Major Sonata and Liza, 
somewhat older, played part of Mendels- 
sohn’s G Minor Concerto. Minna Bern- 
stein, also very young, scored a triumph 
with her polished playing of the conclud- 
ing movement of the Mozart Sonata and 
a Moszkowski Tarantella. The other par- 
ticipants were Elizabeth Cook, Sylvia 
Hyman, Helen Buckhout, Dorothy Ful- 
mer and Mrs. Wilma Hillberg. The au- 
dience was limited only by the room’s 


size. 
* * * 


Hardy Williamson, tenor, formerly of 
the Century Opera Company, and Nita 
Prewett, soprano, both of whom are 
now studying with Yeatman Griffith, 
were the artists at a musicale given at 
the home of Mrs. Thomas Chadbourne, 
on Park avenue, New York. Each was 
heard in an aria and songs and a duet. 
Mr. Williamson, who is an excellent 
concert as well as operatic singer, was 
especially effective in his work. 

Although Mr. Griffith removed his 
studio to New York from London late 
in the Fall, his available lesson hours 
are rapidly filling up. In ad¢ition to 
the large class which followed Lim from 
Europe, and in which several nationali- 
ties were represented, he has had many 
additions to his list during the past 
week, many of whom are professional 
singers. Among these may be men- 
tioned Roberta Beatty, mezzo-soprano; 
Lydia Griffith, soprano, Dallas, Tex.; 
Sybil Adams, soprano, Cleveland, O.; 
Emily McBride, soprano, Pasadena, 
Cal., and Helen Scott, soprano, Dallas. 


* * + 


Bertha Wank and Mrs. _ Rolland 
Howell, both pupils of Charles Kitchell, 
New York, sang on Saturday evening, 
February 20, at the Christadora Set- 
tlement House in a program with Mrs. 
Richard Mansfield. Both singers were 
compelled to respond to double encores. 

Among pupils of Sergei Klibansky, 
active in the concert field, J. M. Stern- 
hagen has been engaged for the People’s 
League concerts for February 18-28 and 
March 17. Lalla Cannon will sing at a 
sacred concert at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity on March 11 and at 
a People’s League concert on March 17. 
For March 7 she has been re-engaged 
for a concert at the home of Mrs. C. 
L. Sicard and during March she will 
also sing at Lord & Taylor’s, and in 
Newark. Marie Louise Wagner will ap- 
pear at a concert of the Harvard Trio 
at Lord & Taylor’s on March 7, and 
Elizabeth @nd Ellen Townsend will sing 
at a concert of the Traveller’s Club, 
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Chicago, March 8, besides’ several 
musicales in that city. 
* * * 


Among the professional pupils study- 
ing with William S. Brady, the New 
York vocal instructor, are Mrs. Florence 
Lamont Abramowitz, of Denver. Mrs. 
Abramowitz, who is widely known in 
Denver, where she is soloist of the 
Christian Science Church, possesses a 
dramatic mezzo-soprano, which she is 
developing under Mr. Brady’s tuition. 
She was heard with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra in Denver last year when her 
singing of the “Amour viens aider” aria 
from Saint-Saéns’s “Samson” won her 
high praise, as also her singing of Am- 
neris in a charity performance of 
“Aida” given there last Winter. Mrs. 
Abramowitz has come to New York for 
three months to work with Mr. Brady. 


GILBERTE’S EXTENDED TOUR 








Twenty-four American Programs Given 
by Composer-Tenor 


After an eight weeks’ tour, beginning 
in New England late in December and 
extending to the Middle West, Hallett 
Gilberté, the New York composer and 
tenor, returned last week to the city. His 
tour this time included twenty-four re- 
citals, among the cities visited being 
Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis 
and Cleveland. Mr. Gilberté again fea- 
tured “all-American” programs, singing 
groups of songs by Harry M. Gilbert, 
Alexander Russell, James McDermid, 
Nicholas Douty, Alexander MacFadyen, 
William T. Miller, Oscar Condon, Claude 
Warford, A. Walter Kramer, Max Herz- 
berg, Mary Helen Brown, Carrie Jacobs 
Bond, Marion Bauer, Helen Hopekirk, 
Lola Carrier Worrell, in addition to sev- 
eral groups of his own songs. 

Mr. Gilberté was assisted in his pro- 
grams by his wife, who recited her cycle 
of poems, “The Year,” to his music and 
also a number of humorous monologues. 
On Sunday, March 7, Mr. Gilberté will 
present several of his songs at a musicale 
at the Carnegie Hall studios of Mrs. J. 
Harrison Irvine, when the singers will 
be Florence Anderson Otis, soprano, and 
Harold Fowler, tenor. He has changed 
his residence studio from the Hotel 
Flanders to the Hotel Marie-Antoinette, 
New York. 


ALBERT WIEDERHOLD BACK 


Bass-Baritone Resumes Activities Here 
After Successes in England 


After singing in England for two 
years Albert Wiederhold, the bass-bari- 
tone, widely known in the American 
concert field, has resumed his activities 
in this country. Mr. Wiederhold won 
successes in recital and oratorio in Eng- 
land and had several important engage- 
ments booked for this season, which had 
to be cancelled because of the war. 

On February 11 Mr. Wiederhold ap- 
peared in a concert performance of 
Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl” in Dover, N. J., 
with the Dover Choral Society, under the 
direction of Mrs. Rae M. Silberberg, with 
Henri Barron, tenor, and two _ local 
singers, Mrs, Florence Alpers and Alice 
Eaton, sopranos, as the other soloists. 
His singing of the réle of Count Arn- 
heim was much admired. On Sunday 
afternoon, February 21, he sang in a 
performance of Stainer’s “Crucifixion” 
at the Church of the Ascension, New 
York, and the same evening in a musi- 
cale with John Barnes Wells, tenor, at 
Ridgewood, N. J. In addition to his 
concert work Mr. Wiederhold is making 
records for the Columbia Gramaphone 
Company. 


Scott and MacDermid Works Heard at 
Warford School 


An evening of songs was given recent- 
ly at the Warford School of Music in 
Morristown, N. J., by Edna Wolverton, 
soprano; Philip Jacobs, baritone, and 
Claude Warford, tenor. All of the songs 
were by John Prindle Scott, who was the 
guest of honor, and James G. MacDer- 
mid, the well-known Chicago song writer. 











Paper on “Musical America” Heard at 
Boston Book Review Club 


BosTON, Feb. 20.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Book Review Club 
Florence M. Lane read a paper on MUsI- 
CAL AMERICA, and Raymond Sykes, pian- 
ist, illustrated it by playing selections 
by American composers. Following the 
program Mrs. Effie Betteley opened a 
discussion on the question, “Have we any 
great American composers?” naming 


among others Mrs. Beach, MacDowell, 
Chadwick and Foote. 


W. H. L. 











A Dollar-twenty-five? 


Isn’t it worth investing $1.25 
for a new chinrest if that 
chinrest will not chafe, or ir- 
ritate the most delicate skin? 


WILLIAMS PATENT 
Soft India-Rubber 
Violin Chin Rest 


will do that—and more. It re- 
quires less effort to hold the 
violin, relieves necessity for 
shoulder pad, is sanitary, and 
delightfully comfortable. 





IsYour Chin Worth 


Kathleen Parlow says so. She USES one. 
Albert Hartman says so. Sevcek says so. 


Ondrecek says so. 
and we GUARANTEE it. 


look into this at your dealer’s or write us? 


The R. S. Williams & Sons Co., Ltd., 145 Yonge St., Toronto, Can. 







Price $1.25 
Postpaid 


Von Kunitz says s0; 
Now will you 























EDITION WOOD 800 VOLUMES 


Represents the highest achievement in production of the Classics, Studies and 
Modern Works in a low-priced Edition. 
BY ALL LEADING PROFESSORS AND SCHOOLS. 


NOW USED AND RECOMMENDED 








Dear Sirs: 


entirely without solicitation. 





The following is a copy of a circular recently issued by our London office: 


I have examined the parcel of music you were good enough to send me, and feel I must 


tell you that I am amazed at the excellence of the “EDITION WOOD.’’ In every respect it 
compares most favorably with the best editions I know; indeed, in some respects, it sur- 
passes them. The accuracy of the text, the clearness of the printing, and the lowness of the 
price will surely obtain for your Edition the position it undoubtedly merits. 
I am, 
Kindly yours, 
( Signed) ERNEST FOWLES, F. R. A. M. 


Mr. Fowles is one of the leading English professors, and his letter was sent 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 


, Main Office: 
246 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Branches at New York, London, Leipzig. 
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THREE ARTISTS HEARD 
IN LEAGUE CONCERT 


Irma Seydel, William Simmons 
and Pianist Raab in Fine 
Program 


With the scene changed from A®olian 
Hall to the Bandbox Theater, the third 
in the series of subscription concerts 
projected by the Music League of Amer- 
ica was given on March 2 before an audi- 
ence which fairly well filled the play- 
house. The concert seemed to indicate 
a step in the direction of the league’s 
presenting better known artists than 
heretofore, as two of those introduced 
were Irma Seydel, the young violinist, 
of Boston, and William Simmons, the 
popular baritone. Completing the list 
was Alexander Raab, an Austrian pian- 
ist who has appeared with Jan Kubelik 
and would have gone on tour this season 
with the violinist and Maggie Teyte, had 
not the war interfered. 

An extra was exacted of Miss Seydel 
after her playing of Sarasate’s Fantasie 
on “Faust.” She offered an interesting 





number in the melodious “Légende” of 
Robert H. Prutting, conductor of the 
Hartford Symphony, and she did her 
best work in this piece and the Hun- 
garian Dance, No. 8, of Brahms. 

Most emphatic was the impression 
made by Mr. Simmons. His resonant 
voice, clean cut enunciation and vigorous 
declamation in Handel’s “Scipio” aria, 
“Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves,” called 
for an added “She Never Told Her Love” 
of Haydn. Equally satisfying was the 
singer in a song group embracing an old 
English air, Hugo Wolf’s “Zur Ruh, Zur 
Ruh,” Roger Quilter’s “Now Sleeps the 
Crimson Petal” and Frank La Forge’s 
“To a Messenger,” with the climax of 
the latter rousingly sung. 

A finely limpid tone and a marked 
gift for “singing” a melody were re- 
vealed by Mr. Raab, notably in the Bee- 
thoven F Major Andante and Chopin’s 
D Flat Nocturne. While one might have 
wished for more rubato in a Chopin 
valse, and bits of the Liszt Sixth 
Rhapsody were somewhat blurred, 
the pianist’s performance was one which 
commanded respect and evoked enthusi- 
asm, two encores being called for. 
Frank Braun was the accompanist for 
Miss Seydel and Mr. a, oe 





PUBLIC EXAMINATION 
AT MALKIN SCHOOL 


Prominent Musicians Attend as Jurors— 
Young Students Show Good 
Musicianship 


The public examination of pupils of 
the Malkin Music School, in A®olian 
Hall on the evening of February 21, be- 
fore such artist-examiners as Godowsky, 
Elman, Joseffy, Spiering, Goldmark, 
Bispham, Borwick, Jonas and Mme. 
Frish, attracted a large audience, which 
was curious to observe the outcome of 
a test of this description, but which re- 
mained to applaud vociferously the re- 
markable performances of the pupils. 
Although announced as a pupils’ recital 
the affair had all the marks of an artists’ 
concert, for the several participants 
reached and maintained a high standard 
of excellence. The program was: 


Prelude and Fugue in C sharp Major, Bach 
Clara Gelb; Sonata in G minor, Handel, 
Jacob Rabiroff; Sonata in D (first move- 
ment), Beethoven, Fanny Goldstein; Das 
Veilchen, Mozart, Meinem Kinde, Strauss, 
Elfenlied, Wolff, Mrs. Raymond Osburn; Con- 
certo in D Minor (first movement), Rubin- 
stein, Morris Wolfsohn ; Concerto (first move- 
ment), Tschaikowsky, Rose Becker; Sonata 
in E flat, Beethoven, Ada Becker; Prelude 
and Fugue in A minor, Bach-Liszt, Pauline 
Rosenblum; Caro Nome, Verdi, Miss A. 
Prince; Fantasie, Chopin, Yvonne Koniger ; 
Allegro Apassionato, Saint-Saéns, Lillian 
Kaplan. 

Mr. Malkin, who has been known as a 
concert pianist of excellent attainments, 
ably demonstrated through the pianists, 
all of whom were his students, that he 
knows well how to impart his knowledge. 
Clara Gelb played the Bach with clarity 
of tone and adequate repose; Fanny 
Goldstein showed a fine technique and 
good style in a movement of a Beethoven 
sonata; Ada Becker, in a Beethoven 
sonata, gave evidence of an exceptional 
pianistic and musical talent; Pauline 





Rosenblum performed the _ Bach-Liszt 
with brilliant effect; Yvonne Koniger 
presented the Chopin Fantasie most 
effectively, while Lillian Kaplan in the 
Saint-Saéns number gave evidence of 
noteworthy pianistic ability. The most 
remarkable piano playing, however, and 





Manfred Malkin, Founder and Director 
of the Malkin Music School 


probably the best playing of the evening 
was done by Morris Wolfsohn in the 
Rubinstein Concerto with the accom- 
paniment on a second piano by Mr. 
Malkin. Mr. Wolfsohn, though but a 
young lad, showed a technique and style 
which would have done credit to a ma- 
tured performer. His tone was musical, 
his interpretation sane and there were 
power and virility in his playing. He 
won at least a half dozen recalls. 

For the violin section of the program 
Jacob Rabiroff, a pupil of Arnold Volpe, 
performed his number in good style, with 
a smooth and good tone, and Rose 
Becker, a pupil of Maurice Kaufmann, 


played the first movement of the Tschai- 
kowsky Concerto with real virtuosity and 
a good style. She, too, was accorded 
many deserved recalls. 

Mrs. Raymond Osburn sang her three 
songs with a pleasing tonal quality, while 
Miss Prince sang the “Caro Nome” with 
a mellow and flexible voice which enabled 
her to overcome the difficulties of the 
aria. She is a pupil of Sophie Traub- 
man. 


MR. BOS AIDS CAREER OF 
YOUNG AMERICAN SOPRANO 


Noted Musician Volunteers as Accom- 
panist for Miss Schillig at von 
Ende School Recital 


Surprises were in store for the audi- 
tors at the joint recital given on Febru- 
ary 26 at the von Ende School of Music, 
New York, by two artist-students of the 
school, Ottilie Schillig, soprano, and Ser- 
gei Kotlarsky, violinist. In the first 
place, Herwegh von Ende, director of 
the institution, announced that in the 
indisposition of Alice Shaw, who had 
been scheduled as Miss Schillig’s accom- 
panist, he had secured Harry Gilbert, 
prominent as accompanist for various 
noted artists. 

Just before the final group Mr. von 
Ende announced another surprise. He 
stated that he had taken Miss Schillig 
to sing for Coenraad v. Bos, the noted 
accompanist of Julia Culp, and that Mr. 
Bos had been so pleased with Miss Schil- 
lig’s singing that he wished to play her 
accompaniments for at least one group 
on this evening, although he had to play 
at another recital the same night. There- 
upon Mr. Bos appeared and played for 
the young soprano in her effective group 
of lieder, being greeted at the close by 
a vote of thanks for his kindly presence 
and assistance. 

Mr. Kotlarsky disclosed anew his bril- 
liant gifts as a violinist, giving an in- 
dividual interpretaton of the first move- 
ment of the Tschaikowsky Concerto, with 
the cadenza played in a facile manner. 
In the “Faust” Fantasy and the Rigau- 
don of Francoeur-Kreisler he again 
showed his dexterity, with crisply played 
harmonics in the valse from the Gounod 








opera. He added the Gossec Gavotte 
after the “Tambourin Chinois” of 
Kreisler. 


There was uniform praise for the rich- 
ly warm tones of Miss Schillig, as re- 
vealed in an old air of Marcello and 
Lia’s aria from “L’enfant Prodigue,” in 
a tellingly delivered French group, with 
an added “Inter Nos” of McFayden, and 
in four lieder, finely sung, with a repeti- 
tion of Grieg’s “Johannisnacht.” 

K. S. C. 





Flonzaleys’ New York Program 


The Beethoven Quartet in C Sharp 
Minor will be a feature of the Flonza- 
ley Quartet’s final concert in A®olian 
Hall, New York, Monday evening, 
March 8. Other features of the Flon- 
zaleys’ program will be three Preludes 
by Emanuel Moor for violin alone, to be 
played by Alfred Pochon, and _ the 
Brahms Quartet in C Minor, Op. 51, 
No. 1. 


HOME TRAINED GIRL 
WINS NEWARK HONOR 


Competition for Festival Place 
Won by May Korb, Pupil of 
Mr. Downing 


Newark, N. J., Feb. 27.—The local 
soloist for the Newark Festival concert 
of May 6 was selected in open competi- 
tion by the advisory board of the Fes- 
tival Association on Wednesday evening 
last. The preliminary elimination con- 
test was held on 
February 3, 
when twenty- 
eight aspirants 


for the honor of 
appearing with 
Frieda Hempel 
and Fritz Kreis- 
ler presented 
themselves before 
the board. At 
that time four 
candidates were 
selected for the 
final trial, Mary 
Potter, contralto, 
and May Korb, 
Cecilia Joachim 
and Mrs. Herbert Smith, sopranos. 

On Wednesday evening last Miss Pot- 
ter sang the aria from “Samson et 
Dalila,” “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” 
and Woodman’s “An Open Secret.” Her 
voice is a rich, fuii contralto and she 
sang with understanding, good diction 
and musicianship. Miss Korb, who is a 
coloratura, offered as her solos the “II va 
venir” aria from Halévy’s “Le Juive,” 
and Eckert’s “Echo Song.” There was 
delightful purity of tone in her singing 
and her technical equipment appeared 
to be well-nigh perfect. Her enuncia- 
tion was excellent and her mezza voce 
charming. Miss Joachim sang the “Voi 
lo sapete” aria from “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and Mrs. Beach’s “The Year’s at 
the Spring.” Vocally she was not at her 
best on this occasion. Mrs. Smith’s 
contributions were Dell’Acqua’s, “Swal- 
low,” and the Arditi “Parla” Waltz. At 
the conclusion of the singing, the mem- 
bers of the advisory board handed their 
votes to two tellers, selected from the 
chorus, and the result of the vote showed 
seventeen ballots cast for Miss Korb; six 
for Miss Potter and the remaining six 
votes for Miss Joachim and Mrs. Smith. 

Of the candidates who sang on Wed- 
nesday evening only one studied out- 
side of Newark. Miss Korb, the win- 
ner, studied. piano with the late Fred- 
erick C. Baumann and is a vocal pupil of 
George C. Downing, the well known bari- 
tone. Miss Potter is a pupil of Mme. 
Florence Mulford of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who is a resident of 
Newark, and Mrs. Smith is a pupil of 
Lottie Elverson Kirwan. Miss Joachim 
studies in New York. 

The contest was held in the auditorium 
of Central High School and was attended 
by almost the entire chorus. S. W. 











May Korb 











INCREASING RECOGNITION FOR 
MME. SCHNITZER ON THIRD TOUR 








ME. GERMAINE SCHNITZER, the 
talented pianist who has been in 
America for the past two seasons, makes 
another New York appearance on Sat- 
urday of this week when she plays 
Tschaikowsky’s B Flat Minor Concerto 
with the Russian Symphony Orchestra 
in Carnegie Hall. She was called upon 
at a moment’s notice to play at one of 
the Hotel Biltmore Musical Mornings 
two or three weeks ago when her fellow 
artist on the program was Caruso. She 
has played a number of other times this 
season in New York at public and pri- 
vate musicales, and is a most popular 
pianist in the metropolis. 

Mme. Schnitzer was born in Paris on 
May 28, 1888, and at the age of ten she 
received the first prize in music at the 
Nationale Consérvatoire in Paris. Three 
years later she received the first Grand 
Prix at the same institution and at the 
age of fifteen won the National Prize 


at the Meisterschule, Vienna. She had 
successful appearances with the Berlin 
and Vienna Philharmonic orchestras and 
also appeared publicly in Paris when 
she was seventeen years old. 

It was in 1906 that Mme. Schnitzer 
made her first American tour and in 
that year she played for the first time 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
an organization with which she has since 
appeared twice. During her second tour 
in 1909 she again appeared with the 
Boston Symphony, playing the Liszt E 
Flat Concerto. On her third American 
tour last season she was asked to play 
the concerto of Liszt again with the 
Boston Symphony. Marked successes 
were won by her on these occasions. 

In her three American tours Mme. 
Schnitzer has played more than one hun- 
dred and twenty-five concerts. Four 
times she has been soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic Society and she has 





YOLANDA MERO 


In America 
Season 1915-16 


HUNGARIAN PIANISTE 
Management: CHARLES L. WAGNER, 1451 Broadway, NewYork City Steinway Piano Used 


played with the New York Symphony, 
Chicago Symphony and with the sym- 
phony orchestras in Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Denver and other cities. In 
Europe she has played at more than 
three hundred and fifty concerts in Ger- 
many, Roumania, Austria-Hungary, 
Russia, Monaco, France and England. 

Mme. Schnitzer will be in America 
during the season 1915-16 and an exten- 
sive concert tour is now being booked 
for her. 

During her stay in America the past 


Gb (d-D) Bb (F-F) 


two seasons Mme. Schnitzer has made 
hosts of friends and has been entertained 
extensively in New York and other 
cities. Last week a dinner party was 
given in her honor by Isabel Hauser, the 
pianist, at her New York home. 

Mme. Schnitzer’s first teacher was 
Pugno, the distinguished French master. 
After being graduated from the Paris 
Consérvatoire she studied under Emil 
Sauer in Vienna. Her début was made 
in Berlin with the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra under Arthur Nikisch. 
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AMERICAN SONGS BY 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


Heart’s Highway, The Fearis 50 
Eb (b-C) Ab (E-F) 

Hidden Song, The Cadman _ .60 
Eb (6-D) Gb (d-F) Ab (E-g) 

I Heara Thrush at Eve Cadman .60 
Eb (b-E) F (c-F) Ab (E-a) 

Lover's Litany, A Kramer _ .50 
C (d-E) E (F-g) 

Message, The Caverly  .50 
Db (b-D) F (d-F) Gb (E-g) ° 

Nature Awaits Thee Warner _ .50 


Db (d-F) F (F-a) 





Boston: 62-64 Stanhope St. 
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= Angels Guard Thee Hamilton 50 
= D (a-C) E (c-E) 

= Apple Blossoms Lester 50 
= E (b-E) G (d-G) 

= Cupid’sCommand Marschal-Loepke .50 
= D (b-E) F (d-g) 

= DawnintheDesert Ross 60 
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= EgyptianBoatSong Nevin 50 
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New York: 13 E. 17th St. 


Chicago: 316 So. Wabash Ave. 
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PHILADELPHIANS RELISH MRS. 
BEACH’S “GAELIC” SYMPHONY 





American Composer’s Work Wins Most Emphatic Success of Any 
New Composition Introduced by Mr. Stokowski This Season 
—Full House for “Sans-Gene” Disproves That City Does Not 


Want Operatic Novelties 


PHILADELPHIA, March 1.—The first 
local performances of Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach’s “Gaelic” Symphony, in E Minor, 
and the appearance of Thaddeus Rich, 
the concertmeister, as soloist, were inter- 
esting features of the nineteenth pair of 
concerts by the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
at the Academy of Music last Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, the pro- 
gram also including “Tod und Verklar- 
ung” of Richard Strauss. The symphony 
made a decidedly favorable impression. 
It won the most emphatic success, in fact, 
of any of the new compositions presented 
by Mr. Stokowski this season. Besides 
its appealingly melodious quality, the 
delicacy of its treatment in certain parts 
and its poetic effect, the work has not a 
little of vigor and dramatic power. 

In listening to this composition the 
lover of melody and pure, absolute music 
is inclined to have a feeling of grateful- 
ness towards the gifted woman musician 
of Boston for her sincerity, her lack of 
pose or striving for effect. Without re- 
sorting to “modern” effects she has fol- 
lowed the promptings of what seems to 


have been genuine inspiration and has 
written a symphony that deserves to live. 
Mrs. Beach shows skill in her handling 
of the many instruments of the full or- 
chestra, and only in the final allegro 
movement is there any inclination to be- 
come profuse in the mixing of the 
variegated tonal colors. At the conclu- 
sion of the illuminative and advantageous 
interpretation, which was given under 
Leopold Stokowski’s leadership, last Fri- 
day afternoon, Mrs. Beach, when her 
presence in an upper proscenium box was 
indicated by the conductor, was compelled 
to rise three times and bow her acknowl- 
edgements of the enthusiastic applause. 
This success was repeated at the concert 
on Saturday evening. 


Mr. Rich’s Fine Playing 


In his playing of Paganini’s Concerto 
in D Major Mr. Rich gave new and 
wholly convincing evidence of his abil- 
ity, and he delivered the florid phrases 
with astonishing ease and fluency, be- 
sides bringing out all of its beauty. 

The first real novelty of the local opera 
season was presented last Tuesday even- 
ing, when the Metropolitan Company 
from New York gave the initial per- 
formance here, at the Metropolitan, of 
Giordano’s “Madame Sans-Géne.” While 
the performance was the first of three 
supplementary to the regular season, a 
new subscription therefore bein™ neces- 
sary, the house was completely filled, and 
the claim that Philadelphia opera goers 
do not want novelties, but prefer to hear 
only the old favorites, may be said to 
have been effectually refuted. It can- 
not be said, however, that “Madame 
Sans-Géne” scored a big success with 
Tuesday night’s audience, cordially as it 
was received and enthusiastic as was the 
greeting given the principal members of 
the excellent cast, which included Ger- 
aldine Farrar in the title réle, Giovanni 
Martinelli as Lefebvre and Pasquale 
Amato as Napoleon. 


Opera Brilliantly Staged 


The magnificent staging of the opera 
and the manner in which it was inter- 
preted throughout met with due appre- 
ciation, but lovers of melody did not find 
much to delight them in Giordano’s music, 
dramatic and stirring as it is in general 
effect, and praiseworthy in many re- 
spects. The cast further included Alt- 
house, de Segurola, Bada and Tegani, 
and all the others of the original produc- 
tion, with Toscanini as conductor. 

The Symphony Society of New York 
gave the last of its series of three con- 
certs in the Academy of Music on Thurs- 
day evening, when Walter Damrosch con- 
ducted a program which consisted of only 
two numbers, Brahms’s First Symphony 
and the E Minor Piano concerto of 
Chopin, with Josef Hofmann as soloist. 
The symphony showed the orchestra to 
good advantage, and at its conclusion Mr. 
Damrosch was recalled several times. Mr. 
Hofmann won a decided ovation for his 
scholarly, sympathetic and altogether 
brilliant interpretation of the rarely 
heard Chopin concerto. The concerts of 
the New 


ork Symphony have been un- 


der the management of Robert Patterson 
Strine. 

The Matinee Musical Club gave one of 
its delightful choral concerts before an 
invitation audience which filled Wither- 
spoon Hall last Tuesdav evening, the 
chorus, under the skilful and sympathetic 
direction of Helen Pulaski Innis, pre- 
senting several well sung numbers, inci- 
dental solos being sung with good effect 
by Edna Florence Smith, soprano, one 
of the club’s members. The special solo- 
ist was Jerome Uhl, baritone, who ap- 
peared locally for the first time since 
returning from his success in Italy. Mr. 
Uhl possesses a voice of splendid reso- 
nance and dramatic power, which he 
used in a manner that met with admira- 
tion. ye A 


CASALS PROFOUNDLY 
IMPRESSES BOSTON 


’Cellist’s Playing Called a Reve- 
lation—Bauer and Busoni 
Also Heard 


BosTon, Feb. 28.—In a retrospect of 
this musical season in Boston the per- 
formances given by two artists during 
the week just past will stand out with 
uncommon distinctness —the perform- 
ances of Ferruccio Busoni, the pianist, 
and Pablo Casals, the ’cellist, who played 
for the first time in many years in Bos- 
ton this afternoon, with Harold Bauer, 
in Symphony Hall. On November 26, 
1901, Mr. Casals played in a Boston the- 
ater as one of a group of artists, which 
included Emma Nevada, the singer, and 
Leon Moreau, the French composer, then 
spoken of as a delightful pianist. Mr. 
Casals did not at the time receive ex- 
tensive mention. In the interval Europe, 
if not Boston, has wakened to the fact 
that Mr. Casals has probably no superior 
among the ’cellists known to the concert 


public. Boston even became conscious 
of this fact this afternoon, when every 
‘cellist in the town thronged to Symphony 
Hall, and the audience filled the seats 
and all the standing room afforded by the 
aisles, and applauded and applauded, and 
recalled and recalled, both Mr. Casals 
and Mr. Bauer. 

I do not need at this time to describe 
to the readers of MUSICAL AMERICA the 
playing of Mr. Casals, but I should 
record the unalloyed pleasure which his 
performance gave to those who were and 
who were not ’cellists, present this after- 
noon. His performance was not short of 
a revelation to many of us unacquainted 
with the practical technical resources of 
the ’cello. We thought, for instance, that 
somewhere there was sure to be a decided 
break between registers of the instru- 
ment. We did not think it possible for 
a cellist to develop such a bow arm and 
such skill in wide “shifts” with the left 
hand that a perfect and absolutely un- 
broken and unaccentuated legato could 
be obtained. It was not possible for the 
ear to ascertain the precise instant at 
which the bow changed its stroke on the 
strings. Mr. Casals’ legato is absolutely 
flawless. It is like a silken thread, and 
the tone is as full as an organ in the 
most sonorous registers of the instru- 
ment; it changes color every instant, and 
from the pianissimo, which carries to the 
utmost corners of a big auditorium, to 
the fortissimo, there are a thousand 
graduations of volume and color. 

As for Mr. Casals’ musicianship—that, 
too, places him head and shoulders above 
the great majority of his colleagues. His 
phrasing, his rhythm, are those of a past 
master. Authoritative as he is, he is 
never guilty of disrespect toward his 
composer in any detail of interpretation, 
yet the nobility of sentiment, the tech- 
nical supremacy of this artist and the 
magic of his tone, made the familiar C 
Major Suite of Bach, for the ’cello, a 
new thing, heard, it seemed, for the first 
time at something like its real worth. Mr. 
Casals also played with Mr. Bauer 
Beethoven’s Sonata in A Major and 
Brahms’s Sonata in F Major, for the 
’cello and piano. Always he was a great 
artist, whether in solo passages or as 








one of two players. The sonata of 
Brahms, seldom heard, was therefore 
doubly welcome. 

Mr. Bauer has long since had a sub- 
stantial and enthusiastic public in Bos- 
ton. He played for a group of solo 
pieces the familiar “Fantasiestiicke,” op. 
12, of Schumann, which he interpreted 
with his customary sympathy for the 
music of this composer. 

As for Mr. Busoni, who played on the 
25th in Jordan Hall, he is surely one of 
the most singular phenomena of the day 
in the musical world. His prodigious in- 
tellect, his commanding individuality as 
an interpreter and his “kolossal”’ equip- 
ment as a musician and virtuoso place 
him in a niche wholly his own. His pro- 
grams are also aor Be personal. Few 
other artists could hold the unflagging 
attention of an American audience for 
two solid hours with such a program. 
Fortunately, few other artists would try 
to. It may a easy to differ with Busoni’s 
interpretation of certain music, but it is 
impossible not to take off one’s hat to such 
a musician, even when one knows, in cold 
blood, that he is listening to Mr. Busoni, 
rather than the composer represented. 





WINS RALEIGH’S PRAISES 


Thuel Burnham’s Piano Recital Makes 
Profound Impression 


RALEIGH, N. C., Feb. 20.—At the 
final concert of the Peace-St. Mary’s 
series, Thuel Burnham, pianist, played 
one of the most artistic programs 
ever presented be- 
fore the musical 
public of Raleigh. 
The beauty of his 
work will long 
linger in the minds 
of those who 
braved unfortunate 
weather conditions 
to hear him. Mr. 
Burnham has an 
intensely musical 
nature, a _ fluent 
technic anda 
thorough sense of 
proportion, and 
these things give 
his readings excep- 
tional authority. 

Mr. Burnham’s 
Mozart and Chopin numbers were prob- 
ably enjoyed most, with MacDowell fol- 
lowing close upon them. One felt, how- 
ever, the pianist’s ability to do satisfac- 
torily anything he cared to attempt in 
the realm of piano literature. 








Thuel Burnham 





GALLO’S BROOKLYN SEASON 





San Carlo Opera Company Closes Week 
of Successful Performances 


The San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany of Impresario Gallo ended a suc- 
cessful week at the Majestic Theater, 
Brooklyn, on February 27. On _ the 
evening of February 23 “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor” was given a fine performance, 
the cast consisting of Angelo Antola, as 
Henry Ashton; Edvige Vaccari, as 
Lucia; Salvatore Sciaretti, as Edgardo; 
Antonio Cetti, as Norman; Natale Arvi, 
as Raymond; Anita Sedelmayer, as 
Alice, and Luciano Rossini, as Lord 
Arthur Bucklaw. 

Although the performance of “Faust” 
at the Wednesday matinée, in which the 
principal réles were taken by alternates, 
was poorly attended and the effects pro- 
duced were hardly up to the standard, 
the evening’s efforts with “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “I Pagliacci” were 
meritorious. The choruses were especial- 
ly efficient and the conducting of Gui- 
seppe Angelini gained artistic results. 
“Rigoletto” on Thursday night gave op- 
portunity for a further display of the 
vocal powers of Angelo Antola, while 
Edvige Vaccari, as Gilda, proved an 
equally well versed and equipped mem- 
ber of the cast. Us Be 





MISS HERTENSTEIN’S RECITAL 





Pianist Scores Marked Success in Her 
Erie Appearance 


ERIE, Pa., Feb. 27.—Another step in 
the artistic success of Marie Herten- 
stein, the American pianist, during her 
tour was made in her Erie recital given 
last Thursday evening under the aus- 
pices of the Artists’ Course. 

In a wonderful way she kept her audi- 
ence engrossed during her brilliant, sym- 
pathetic and intelligent interpretation 
of the entire program of Schubert, 
Brahms, Chopin, Debussy, Korngold and 
Liszt numbers, receiving rapturous ap- 
plause and graciously responding with 
several encores, playing compositions of 
Friedmann, Poldini and Sauer. E. M. 





MUCK PLAYS NEW 
STRUBE VARIATIONS 


Baltimore Composer’s Work Well 
Received as Interpreted by 
Boston Orchestra 


Boston, March 1.—Gustav Strube’s 
Variations on an Original Theme were 
played from manuscript for the first 
time anywhere at the Boston Symphony 
concerts of February 26 and 27. The 
program was completed by the Schubert 
C Major Symphony and the “Sakun- 
tala” Overture of Goldmark.. 

Mr. Strube, who is now head of the 
department of theory and composition 


at the Peabody Conservatory of Music 
at Baltimore, has had many works pro- 
duced by the Boston Orchestra. Few 
composers in this country have his mas- 
tery of the technic of composition and 
know the modern orchestra so intimately. 
Therefore it was to be expected that his 
new work would be rich in instrumental 
effects. But in another respect the new 
work was a surprise, since of late years 
Mr. Strube has been especially addicted 
to an impressionistic manner of composi- 
tion and an harmonic and orchestral 
color scheme evidently influenced strong- 
ly by the works of modern Frenchmen. 

In these variations there are many 
characteristic passages, but, while they 
do not lack beautiful and varied color- 
ing the variations have necessarily much 
more line and a more evident logic of de- 
velopment than Mr. Strube’s recent sym- 
phonic poems. The broad melodic line 
of his theme is in the conventional man- 
ner of the theme composed for purposes 
of variation. The procedure is tradi- 
tional in spirit, but not necessarily in 
means. Mr. Strube’s remarkable technic 
is employed to excellent advantage. 
Each variation has interest, each is a 
successive unfolding of the substance of 
the theme—not merely a display of vir- 
tuosity. The piece was well received, 
but the composer, who was in the audi- 
ence, did not show himself. 

There was a superb performance of 
the long but still heavenly symphony 
of Schubert, and for a rarity Goldmark’s 
overture was given all of its Eastern 
languor, its sumptuousness, its purple 
and gold. O. D. 


YOUNGSTERS HEAR HOFMANN 











Pianist-Soloist with Damrosch Forces— 
Kolar Conducts “Carmen” Music 


Walter Damrosch’s youthful auditors 
of the Symphony Concerts for Young 
People had a star soloist in the program 
of February 27 at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, with Josef Hofmann playing the 
Beethoven G Major Concerto. The noted 
pianist found in this beautiful work a 
true medium for the exposition of his 
rare poetic qualities, interpreting it with 
noble emotional sweep and with intel- 
lectual vigor. Many were the recalls at 
the close, and he added the Schumann- 
Tausig “I] Contrabandista,” the existing 
demands of which were as nothing to a 
performer of such superb technical 
equipment. 

Mr. Damrosch conducted his New 
York Symphony players in the Tschai- 
kowsky Fourth Symphony, which was 
warmly received, and he relinquished his 
baton to one of the first violins, Victor 
Kolar, for two “Carmen” excerpts, the 
march in the first act and the gypsy 
dance in act two. K. S. C. 





CHARLES GILBERT 
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PIANIST-ACCOMPANIST 
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MARTINELLI TRIUMPHS IN FAMOUS CARUSO ROLE 


Sings “Canio’” in “Pagliacci” in Manner that Moves Immense Audience at Metropolitan to 
Fervent Acclamations—New York Public Passes Test of Devotion to Opera without Caruso 
—Riccardo Martin Returns to the Company as “Rodolfo” and “Rhadames’’—Sembach 
Sings “Siegmund’’ for First Time Here 











— 


HE first test of the New York pub- 
lic’s devotion to opera as opera 
since Enrico Caruso’s departure occurred 
last Monday evening at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, when Giovanni Martinelli 
sang for the first time the older tenor’s 
most popular roéle, that of Cani in 
“Pagliacci.” The management had cause 
for rejoicing in the crowded house, with 
two or three rows of “standees.” Fur- 
ther, Mr. Martinelli acquitted himself 
most ably of his duties, and his success 


with the audience was unmistakable. 
After his “Ridi Pagliaccio” he was given 
recall after recall by the staid and ex- 
clusive Monday-nighters, all parts of the 
house joining in the applause, with the 
boxholders perhaps the most fervent of 
all. Indeed, his reception seemed to indi- 
cate the creation of a new tenor idol for 
the metropolis. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CALENDAR 


VY EONESDAY EVENING, March 3, 

Beethoven’s ‘‘Fidelio.’’ Mmes. 
Kurt, Schumann; Messrs. Sembach, 
Goritz, Braun, Middleton, Reiss. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Hertz. 


Thursday Evening, March 4, Strauss’s 
‘“‘Der Rosenkavalier.” Mmes. Hempel, 
Ober, Schumann, Curtis, Mattfeld, 
Brasiau; Messrs. Goritz, Weil, Alt- 
house, Reiss. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 


Friday Afternoon, March 5, Puccini’s 
‘‘Madama_ Butterfly.”’ Miss Farrar, 
Mme. Fornia; Messrs. Botta, Scotti. 
Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Friday Evening, March 5, Verdi's “Il 
Trovatore.’’ Mmes. Destinn, Ober; 
Messrs. Martinelli, Amato, Rothier. 
Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 


Saturday Afternoon, March 6, Wag- 


ner’s “Tristan und _ Isolde.’’ Mmes. 
Gadski, Matzenauer; Messrs. Urlus, 
Weil, Braun. Conductor, Mr. Tosca- ] 
nini. 


Saturday Evening, March 6, Verdi’s 
“La Traviata.’’ Mme. Hempel; Messrs. 
Botta, Amato. Conductor, Mr. Po- 
lacco. 


Monday Evening, March 8, Wagner’s 
‘“‘Tannhdauser.’’ Mmes. Kurt, Matzen- 
auer; Messrs. Urlus, Weil, Braun. 
Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 


Wednesday Evening, March 10, Mon- 
temezzli’s ‘“‘L’Amore dei Tre Re.’’ Miss 
Bori; Messrs. Ferrari-Fontana, Amato, 
Didur. Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 


Thursday Afternoon, March 11, Hum- 
perdinck’s ‘‘Hansel und Gretel.’”’ Mmes. 
Schumann, Mattfeld, Braslau, Garrison, 
Robeson; Messrs. Reiss, Schlegel. Fol- 
lowed by Divertisements by Miss 
Galli and Corps de Ballet. Conductor, 
Mr. Hageman. 


Thursday Evening, March 11, Gior- 
dano’s ‘‘Madame Sans-Géne.”’ Miss 
Farrar; Messrs. Martinelli, Amato, De 
Segurola, Althouse, Bada. Conductor, 
Mr. Toscanini. 


Friday Evening, March 12, Wagner’s 
‘‘Die Meistersinger’’ (season’s first per- 
formance). Mmes. Hempel, Mattfeld; 
Messrs. Sembach, Weil, Goritz, Braun, 
Schiegel, Reiss, Leonhardt, Ruysdael. 
Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 


Saturday Afternoon, March 13, Ver- 
di’s ‘‘Aida.’’ Mmes. Destinn, Ober; 
Messrs. Martin, Scotti, Didur. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Saturday Evening, March 13, Wag- 


ner’s ‘‘Lohengrin.’’ Mmes. Gadskli, 
Matzenauer; Messrs. Urlus, Goritz, 
Witherspoon, Middleton. Conductor, 
Mr. Hertz. 


BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Tuesday Evening, March 9, Puccini’s 

‘*‘Tosca.’’ Miss Farrar; Messrs. Botta, 

Scotti. Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 











Best of all, Mr. Martinelli’s perform- 
ance was not a copy of a famous model, 
but was worked out along intelligent and 
forceful lines of his own. Thus his “Ridi 
Pagliaccio” was not a_ theatrical pre- 
sentation of a big aria, but the agonized 
outcry of a man whose sensibilities had 
been cut to the quick by the discovery 
of his wife’s infidelity. His final scene 
was sung with gripping power, and in 
the lighter moments he supplied quaintly 
effective comedy. 

Pasquale Amato again scored mightily 
with his “Prologue,” and Emmy Destinn 
both looked and sang extremely well as 
Nedda. Giorgio Polacco was the inspir- 
ing conductor of the Leoncavallo opera 
and ‘of “L’Oracolo,”’ which preceded it. 
In the Leoni work Antonio Scotti re- 
peated his graphic delineation of the 
opium den keeper, and admirable work 
was again done by Lucrezia Bori, Luca 
Botta, Adamo Didur, and that most nat- 
ural child actress, tiny Ella Bakos. 


Riccardo Martin’s Return 


Riccardo Martin made his first appear- 
ance of the season on Thursday evening 
of last week in his familiar rdéle of 
Rodolfo in “La Bohéme.” The American 
tenor was greeted by warm applause 
from a friendly audience. Mr. Martin 
has improved in his acting, and there 
was a new warmth in his always beau- 
tiful voice. His costuming of the part 
might be criticized, for he resembled 
more a member of the clergy than a fol- 
lower of the life Bohemian. Mme. Alda 
sang Mimi, one of her most sympathetic 
roles, and other favorites in the cast were 
Messrs. Scotti, De Segurola and Tegani. 
Mme. Schumann has sung Musetta bet- 
ter on other occasions. 


“Aida” last Saturday evening gave 
Mr. Martin his second opportunity in- 
side of three days and he availed him- 
self of it in splendid fashion. He was 
in excellent voice and repeated hearing 
intensifies admiration for the exception- 
ally beautiful quality of his tones. More- 
over, his musicianship is above reproach 
and his stage manner is freer than it 
used to be. His finest work last Satur- 
day was accomplished in the Nile scene, 
which he sang with rare tonal opulence, 
yet without the exaggerations of effect 
into which most representatives of Rha- 
dames — not excepting Caruso — allow 
themselves so readily to be led. Nor has 
Caruso at any time this year sung the 
phrase “Sacerdote, io resto a te” more 
thrillingly than did Mr. Martin at this 
performance—and these words are writ- 
- with the fullest sense of all they im- 
ply. 

Mmes. Destinn and Matzenauer filled 
their familiar réles, and Mr. Scotti was 
an admirable Amonasro. Mr. Polacco 
conducted with magnificent effect. 


“Aida” is to-day ripe for the most 
sweeping kind of restudy and it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Gatti will grant it that 
favor next season. The scenery has been 
in use ever since the present impresario 
took office, and to-day most of it is 
shabby. Furthermore, it is time to throw 
overboard certain traditions that have 
burdened the opera for years. In the 
triumph scene the stage band should be 
hidden from view, not so much because 
of the anachronistic effect of trumpets, 
trombones and tuba in an Egyptian en- 
vironment, as for the brutal way in 
which it overbalances orchestra and 
chorus and blots out one of the most 
striking passages of counterpoint in 
Italian music which Verdi has achieved 
in his combination of a section of the 
choral hymn with the triumphal music 
previously heard at the opening of the 
scene. Mr. Toscanini has done a valu- 
able service in restoring the choral canon 
chanted by the priests on their entrance 
in this scene—a passage carefully ex- 
punged in former days; and it is also 
interesting to hear the ballet music in 
its entirety, though the usually omitted 
portion falls far below the rest in musi- 
cal originality and value. 


“Euryanthe” and “Walkiire” Repeated 


Another hearing of “Euryanthe” on 
Friday evening of last week offered no 
fresh features for comment. The au- 
dience was of good size and there was 
liberal applause, much of which was 
showered on Rosina Galli and four of 
her associates for their picturesque 
dancing of the pas de cinque in the last 
scene. Musicians will find it amusing to 


note the resemblance of the first section 
of the ballet music with the theme of 
the slow movement in Schubert’s C 
Major Symphony. 

In the repetition of “Walkiire” on 
Wednesday evening of last week the 
tragical absence of Mr. Berger placed in 
Mr. Sembach’s hands the rdéle of Sieg- 
mund, which he had not yet sung here. 
Mr. Sembach shouldered the burdens of 
the Volsung with very little opportunity 
for rehearsal and provided a perform- 





—Photo (c.) Mishkin 


Giovanni Martinelli, as “Canio” in “Pag- 
liacci,” in which Réle He Scored a 
Sensational Success at the Metropoli- 
tan This Week 


ance that was extremely creditable with- 
out departing very widely from tradi- 
tions. His best singing and most telling 
declamation of the evening was accom- 
plished in Siegymund’s narrative. On the 
whole, his Siegmund is far better than 
several others heard here of late. 
Mme. Gadski, as Briinnhilde, was in 
better form at the beginning than 
towards the end of the performance, and 
there is nothing new to relate at present 
of Mme. Kurt’s Sieglinde, save that she 
was in good voice last week. The Fricka 
of Mme. Ober is superb, while Mr. 
Ruysdael’s Hunding and Mr. Braun’s 
Wotan require no fresh comment. 


There was some false intonation of the 
brass choir in the “Todesverkiindigung” 
scene, though this condition is not so 
new as to be surprising. Mr. Hertz con- 
ducted thrillingly. One detail, however, 
has long clamored for attention: Why 
does he omit Briinnhilde’s wonderful pas- 
sage in the second act, beginning “So 
wenig achtest du ewige Wonne”? No 
doubt he wishes—and commendably 
enough—to reduce the duration of the 
act; but the passage in question is very 
brief and is absolutely necessary to pro- 
vide a smooth transition to the agitated 
section which follows. As carried out 
now this transition is extremely awk- 
ward and disturbing and the gap very 
noticeable. Seidl, who knew how to 
shorten Wagnér’s operas as did no other 
and of whose excisions even Wagner ap- 
proved, always retained this page, though 
he sacrificed much else. 


Succeeding performances of “Madame 
Sans-Géne” emphasize the amount of 
popular interest shown in Giordano’s 
work. An immense audience last Satur- 
day afternoon applauded the comedy 
vehemently. Miss Farrar, Mr. Amato 
and Mr. Martinelli were again excellent 
in the leading réles. 


A CROWDED SUNDAY 
IN CHICAGO MUSIC 


Five Important Concerts Given 
in One Afternoon—Visit from 
Minneapolis Orchestra 





Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, March 1, 1915. 


OST important of the five Sunday 

concerts which occupied the atten- 

tion of musical Chicago yesterday after- 

noon was that of the Minneapolis Sym- 

phony Orchestra, given at Orchestra 

Hall, under the direction of Emil Ober- 
hoffer. 

The visits of this organization to Chi- 
cago have been considered as an integral 
part of the musical scheme of the sea- 
son, and at each appearance the orches- 
tra has shown marked improvement in 
its general ensemble. The Overture to 
“Fidelio,” by Beethoven; Rachmani- 
now’s Second Symphony in E Minor, 
the Tschaikowsky Concerto for Piano in 
B Flat Minor, with Katharine Goodson, 


as soloist, and the tone poem, “Don 
Juan,” by Richard Strauss, offered the 
appreciative audience symphonic music 
of the highest type. 

Mr. Oberhoffer gave a vivid and plas- 
tic interpretation of the Rachmaninow 
symphony. His reading was poetic and 
highly musical. The orchestra’s_per- 
formance of the Strauss number was 
brilliant, although, in the lyric divisions, 
it lacked something of fluency. 

Miss Goodson, in the Tschaikowsky 
concerto, disclosed a remarkable _ tech- 
nique. Her scale passages were rapid 
and distinguished for clarity. She played 
with sweep and breadth and achieved 
a great success. 

John McCormack, for the third time 
this season, filled the Auditorium Theatre 
with an eager throng, an audience of 
more than 3,600 listening to his interpre- 
tations. His tribute to the classics was 
an aria from Mozart’s “Don Juan,” which 
he sang with artistic perception. A 
group of lieder by Schumann, Franz, 
Schubert and Hermann was well received 
and in his American group, Edwin 
Schneider’s “When the Dew Is Falling” 
made an especially favorable impression. 
Mr. Schneider, as accompanist, shared in 
the success of the concert, as did Donald 
McBeath, violinist, who played with good 
effect in the “Preislied” from “Der 
Meistersinger,” the Romance from the 
Second Concerto of Wieniawski and a 
short piece by Smetana. 

At the Illinois Theater, Albert Spald- 
ing, the Chicago violinist, disclosed ad- 
mirable traits in a program which con- 
tained the Sonata in G by John Alden 
Carpenter, which he played with André 
Benoist, pianist. The Concerto in B 
Minor, by Saint-Saéns, two original com- 
positions, an arrangement of “La Cam- 
panella,” by Paganini-Spalding, and 
short pieces by César Franck, Brahms- 
Joachim and Dvorak, made up the rest of 
the program. 

Emanuel Moor’s Three Preludes, in the 
form of a suite for violin alone, per- 
formed by Alfred Pochon, the second 
violinist of the Flonzaley Quartet, was 
the novelty of the pregram presented by 
the quartet at the Fine Arts Theater in 
the second concert of its present season. 
These were artistically played by Mr. 
Pochon. The other numbers were the 
Tschaikowsky Quartet in E Flat Minor 
and Beethoven’s Quartet in B Flat, Op. 
18, No. 6, and they were interpreted in 
a characteristically musicianly manner, 
with fine ensemble and tone shadings. 

The Columbia School Chorus, consist- 
ing of some eighty women singers, was 
heard in a concert at the Blackstone 
Theater, under the direction of Louise 
St. John-Westervelt. Anna Chinlund, 
pianist, and Norman Saxby, violinist, as- 
sisted as soloists. An interesting num- 
ber, “Pan,” by David Stanley Smith, 
given for the first time in Chicago, pro- 
duced a good effect. The soprano solo 
for this number was sung by Charlotte 
Bergh, with an oboe obbligato by Alfred 
Barthel. A group of American composi- 
tions by Foote and Mrs. Beach also de- 
serves mention. MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





A Perfectly Splendid Musical Paper 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed find postoffice order for your 
perfectly splendid musical paper, which 
I enjoy more every week. 

With every good wish for your success. 

Sincerely, 
ApoH T. MAXWELL. 

Mooresburg, Tenn., Feb. 23, 1915. 
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Under the leadership of Mr. J. Wie- 
gand excellent programs are being given 
at the Tutwiler, Birmingham, Ala. 

* 6 * 

Prof. Arthur J. Remy, of Columbia 
University, began a series of five lec- 
tures on “The Wagnerian Music Drama” 
in Albany, N. Y., February 21. 

* * * 

Georgia Kober, the pianist and presi- 
dent of the Sherwood Music School, 
Chicago, gave a recital in Aberdeen, S. 
D., on February 22. 


*~ * * 


Frank L. Eyer, director of music at 
Limestone College, Gaffney, S. C., gave 
an organ and piano recital for the Bel- 
gians’ benefit on February 24. He was 
assisted by Samuel Rogers, reader. 


a a 

The Euterpe Club of Greensboro, N. 
C., gave a musicale on February 20, the 
participants being Muriel Abbott, vio- 
linist, Mabel Sells Owen, soprano, and 
R. Blinn Owen, pianist. 

* * * 

The Chicago Musical College has an- 
nounced the engagement of E. M. Upton, 
an educator and pedagogue of long ex- 
perience, to take charge of a new depart- 
ment to be known as the “Child Training 
Department.” 

* * * 

Under the auspices of the Alliance 
Francaise Professor Giroud delivered a 
lecture on the “History of French 
Opera” in Baltimore, February 27, 
assisted by Mme. Guido di Vincenzo, so- 
prano, and Howard R. Thatcher, pianist. 

o * * 

The fiftieth anniversary of George 
Lowell Tracey’s entry into the musical 
life of Boston was observed by an in- 
formal reception given him by the Cup 
and Saucer Club of that city on Febru- 
ary 21. 

* * * 

Those who presented the weekly pro- 
gram in the concert hall of the Library 
of Congress, Washington, D. C., last 
week were Alice Stone, contralto; Ed- 
gar Hart, violinist, and Hugh E. Salts- 
man and Edgar R. Hart, accompanists. 

* * * 

An organ recital was given at the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, Balti- 
more, on February 21 by Imogen Rosalie 
Rothel, organist of Christ Reformed 
Church. Miss Rothel was assisted by 
Hermag Kumlehn, bass. 

* * x 

An organ recital for the benefit of the 
Pawtucket Day Nursery was given re- 
cently in St. Paul’s Church, Pawtucket, 
R. L, by LeRoy Kenyon Armstrong, 
organist of the Universalist Church, 
assisted by Carolyn Blodgett, soprano. 

* * * 


The hall of the Hyde School of Music 
and Dramatic Art, Providence, R. I., was 
crowded at the pupils’ recital given on 
February 18. Thomas McQuaid, pianist, 
played exceptionally well and the ensem- 
ble work was creditable. 

* * * 

Because he played the piano in a mov- 
ing picture theater on Sunday, Weldon 
Kieley has been forced to resign the posi- 
tion of organist of the Nepperham Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, of Yonkers, N. Y., 
according to reports from that city. 

* * ® 

The students at the Maryland College 
for Women, Lutherville, Md., Howard 
R. Thatcher, musical director, gave a re- 
cital on February 25, in which the direc- 
tor himself, with the assistance of Mar- 
garet Metzer and Ruth Hawthorn, 
played several compositions by Schubert. 

* * * 

Ruth Tevis-Spencer, dramatic soprano 
of Indianapolis, gave a costume recital 
on February 9 in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Shelbyville, Ind., under the 
auspices of the choir of the church. The 
accompaniments were provided by 
Harold Jackson Bartz. 

* * * 

Music-lovers of Fairmont, W. V., 
were given a treat on February 18, when 
Leon Rice, tenor, gave a noteworthy re- 
cital. He was assisted capably by Jen- 
nie C. Rice, accompanist, and Mortimer 
Kaphan, who impersonated a number of 
Dickens’s characters. 
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Huning Windhoest and Carmen 
Moreno, juvenile pianists, carried off 
honors at a recent meeting of the Tampa 
(Fla.) Music Club. Other participants 
were Mannie Dawson, Helen M. Drew, 
Mrs. H. G. Lester, Mrs. Claude Park 
and Gladys McNulty. 


* * * 


Bertha Cushing Child, contralto, who 
is chairman of the music committee of 
the Boston Women’s City Club, presented 
Rosabelle Temple, assisted by Helen Bean 
Burnham, soprano, in a lecture recital, 
“An Hour with the Song-Poets,” at the 
Club House on February 15. 


* * * 


The Morning Musicale Society of 
Watertown, N. Y., discussed “Pagliacci” 
and “The Secret of Suzanne” at its last 
meeting. The soloists were Mrs. B. B. 
Taggart, Ella Robinson, Mrs. George 
Camp, Charles Winslow, Mrs. George 
Klump and Dr. Byron Noyes. 

* * * 


Mr. and Mrs. L. W. Hill, of St. Paul, 
opened their home recently for a musi- 
cale for the benefit of local charity. The 
program was given by Lewis Shawe, 
baritone; Mrs. F. L. Paetzold, soprano; 
Mrs. Katherine Hoffman, accompanist, 
and J. A. Thornton, organist. 

* * * 


Maizee Bridges, a former student of 
Frank W. Gillis, director of the Heidel- 
berg Conservatory of Music, Tiffin, O., 
gave a _ successful recital recently in 
Rickly Chapel, assisted by Emil Steur- 
mer, violinist. Miss Bridges was sup- 
ported by Helen M. Tarr at the piano. 


* * * 


The choir of Saint Paul’s United 
Evangelical Church, Buffalo, N. Y., 
which is directed by Organist Angelo 
M. Read, recently gave an enjoyable 
concert. The soloists were Mr. Read, 
Frank W. Kuhn, ’cellist; William J. 
Daw, tenor; Helen Canfield, soprano, and 
Lawrence G. Russell, pianist. 

* * * 


A postponed song recital of Mrs. Leo 
K. Fox before the Monday Musical Club 
of Albany, N. Y., was given on February 
16. Mrs. Fox sang groups of German, 
French and English songs and was 
assisted by May Melius and Henrietta 
Gainsley, pianists, and Esther Keneston, 


accompanist. 
x * & 


Haz2l Henry, soprano, of the Namur 
Opera Company, Belgium, who is in 
America during the European conflict, 
gave a song recital in Steinert Hall, Bos- 
ton, on February 26. Miss Henry sang 
arias from “Faust,” “Lakmé” and 
“Madama Butterfly” and groups of Ger- 
man, French and English songs. 

*”~ * * 


Sir. Arthur Sullivan’s oratorio, “The 
Prodigal Son,” was splendidly sung re- 
cently by the boys’ vested choir of St. 
Luke’s Church, Scranton, Pa. Organist 
and Choirmaster R. P. Jones conducted. 
Soloists were Mrs. H. F. Smith, Henry 
Reese, William Evans, Jennie B. Smith 
and Stanley James. 

* * &* 


Emily Hackett of Scranton, Pa., re- 
cently gave a musicale in which each of 
the guests was supposed to contribute a 
number. The participants were Elsa 
Wehrum, Laura Russell, Lida Houser 
Warner, Eleanor Porter, Ruth Wolfe, 
Marion Towne, Carrie Koch and Emily 
Hackett. 

* * * 


Kenneth Aiken, a talented pianist, a 
pupil of Guy Bevier Williams at the 
Detroit Institute of Musical Art, gave 
a recital at Wayne County Medical So- 
ciety Auditorium on February 12. Mr. 
Williams gave a splendid recital on Feb- 
ruary 23, at Woodward Avenue Baptist 
Church. 


> + * 


The Hemberger String Quartet, con- 
sisting of Theodor Hemberger, Franz 
C. Bornschein, Charles H. Bochau and 
Alfred Furthmaier, gave a recital at the 
Jewish Educational Alliance, Baltimore, 
on February 28. The program con- 
tained quartets by Haydn and the Ben- 
jamin Godard arrangement of Schu- 
mann’s “Scenes from Childhood.” 


Sir Arthur Sullivan’s oratorio, “The 
Prodigal Son,” was sung at the First 
M. E. Church, Baltimore, February 28, 
by a selected chorus. D. Merrick Scott 
was the organist and director and the 
assisting soloists were Bulah Orem, so 

rano; Lila Snyder, alto;. Clarence R. 

ucker, tenor, and Harry Gerhold, bari- 
tone. 

* * * 

A lecture recital on “Children’s Son 
and Music for Children” was recently 
given in Omaha, Neb., by Blanche Soren- 
son before the Mothers’ Culture Club. 
Miss Sorenson embellished her lecture by 
singing some twenty of the songs of the 
best composers for children. Mrs. R. S. 
Allen gave valuable assistance as accom- 
panist. 

* * * 


J. Alfred Pennington recently gave an 
interesting recital on the big organ at 
the Immanuel Baptist Church of Scran- 
ton, Pa. The Green Ridge Club of 
Scranton, under the direction of Mrs. 
Watson E. Bunnell, recently gave a musi- 
cale in which participants were Helen 
Marr Kleck, Betsey Lane Shepherd and 
Lenore Davies. 

* * * 


Daisy Cantrell Polk, soprano, and the 
Arion Quartet, which comprises Miss 
Polk, Mrs. Seth Bingham, contralto; 
Eugene Tappen, tenor, and Errol Sears, 
bass, appeared in concert in the concert 
hall of the Country Life Permanent Ex- 
position on Saturday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 20. The accompanists were Marion 
Sims and Seth Bingham. 

* * x 

“American Day” was celebrated on 
February 13, by the Saturday Club of 
Sacramento, Cal., at its 374th recital. 
Native composers were drawn upon in 
making up the program. It was inter- 
preted by Mizpah Jackson, Dr. S. E. 
Simmons, Ruth Pepper, Mrs. William A. 
Friend, Lela Peake, Florine Wenzel, 
Mrs. Robert H. Hawley, Alma F. An- 
derson, Edgar Groffey and several others. 

* * x 

The Washington (D. C.) chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists is pre- 
senting a series of recitals by its mem- 
bers, the most recent of which introduced 
Maud G. Sewell. She offered a program 
of numbers by César Franck, Reger, 
Brahms, Guilmant, Liszt and Bach, as 
well as one of her own compositions, a 
“Choral Prelude on Dundee,” which was 
highly appreciated. 

* * * 

In the fourth of the series of recitals 
given in Chestertown, Md., under the 
auspices of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Baltimore, the artists were Edna Shaff- 
ter, soprano; Max Rosenstein, violinist, 
and Adolph Torovsky, pianist. Mrs. 
Shaffter’s voice was described as the 
best soprano heard in Chestertown this 
season. The concert was under local 
management of T. Kemp Bordley. 

* ££ «& 

The Schumann Club, of Bangor, Me., 
at the home of Mrs. Charles Mullen, re- 
cently gave one of the best miscellaneous 
programs of the present season. A fea- 
ture of the evening was the singing by 
the members of the Federation Hymn. 
A pianoforte recital was given in Ban- 
gor by the pupils of C. Winfield Rich- 
mond, assisted by Mary Wieston, vio- 
linist. 

* * * 

Florence Steiner gave a recital in 
Pittsburgh recently, assisted by Arthur 
Gerber, baritone soloist, at Christ Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, and the following 
students: Mary Beese, Evelyn Esch, Vir- 
ginia Brown, Albert Ingham, Helen 
Fleisher, Martha Fleisher, Alice Fleck, 
Paul Fleck, Mildred Weichman, Martha 
Collins, Virginia Stein, Pearl Mettler 
and Helen Edwards. 

* + +. 

At the Candlemas Carnival given in 
Providence, R. I., for the benefit of the 
Music School Settlement, Mrs. Anne Gil- 
breth Cross, director, a feature of the 
program was the singing of Geneva 
Holmes Jefferds, soprano, who contri- 
buted, in costume, a group of old-time 
ballads. Miss Jefferds was assisted by 
a ladies’ chorus from the vocal studio 
of Harriot Eudora Barrows, and Gene 
Ware at the piano. 

* * * 


At the California (San Francisco) 
Conservatory of Music recently an at- 
tractive program was presented by the 
following students: Thelma Fehene- 
mann, Violet Reilly, Flora Schneider, 
Mrs. Bellocq, Mrs. Garcia, Julia Struck- 
meir, Henry Rogers, Russell Parkinson, 
Jane Ketjen, Josephine Moore, Dr. Edna 
Brood, Claribel West, Margaret Howard, 
Edward Fielden, Audrey Vincent and 
Susan Parker. 

7+ * + 


Mme. Claudia Rhea Fournier, con- 
tralto, a professional student of Harriot 
Eudora Barrows, the prominent Boston 
vocal teacher, appeared with much suc- 


cess at a concert in Woonsocket, R. I. 
on February 11. Mme. Fournier’s con- 
tributions to the program were the “Ha- 
banera” from “Carmen,” an aria from 
“Mignon” and “L’Heure de Pourpre,” 
Holmes, all of which she sang with rare 
artistry and charm. 
* * - 


Pupils of Julia Robbins Chapman and 
Vienna Neel Case gave a piano recital 
recently in Sherman Clay Building, Ta- 
coma, Wash. Participating were Fred- 
erick Elder, Jean Belch, Marguerite 
Reynolds, Hazel Tisch, Frances Hale, 
Esther Workman, Mrs. E. E. Niccolls, 
Maud Warburton, Genevieve Birming- 
ham, Helen E. Richards, Lillian Clark, 
Majorie Dammann, Katherine De Baun, 
Esther Bergerson, Dorothy Blattner and 
Edna Newell. 


* * * 


The Fox-Buonamici School of Piano- 
forte Playing in Boston, presented twelve 
pupils in recital in Wesleyan Hall, that 
city, on February 16. Conspicuous on 
the program were the third movement 
from Chopin’s E Minor Concerto, and 
the first movement from Rachmaninoff’s 
I Sharp Minor Concerto, the former 
played by Miss Adelman and the latter 
by Miss Wilson, both accompanied at 
the second piano by Felix Fox, director 
of the school. 

* * * 


“The Waltz” was the subject of the 
latest Monday Musical Club’s meeting in 
Albany, N. Y., Mrs. Howard Ehemann 
having charge of the program. Those 
who took part included Mrs. W. D. K. 
Wright, contralto; Bess Cornell, violinist; 
Verna Fowler, soprano; Mrs. J. Alex- 
ander Koempel, contralto; Elizabeth 
Belding, pianist. Vocal duets were given 
by Mrs. William H. George and Mrs. 
Walter L. Hutchins and Mrs. Ehemann 
and Miss Belding. 


* * * 


Sara Heineman, mezzo-soprano, was the 
soloist in the musical program at the 
assembly of the International Pure Milk 
and Food League, in the Hotel Astor, 
New York, on Friday, February 26. She 
was heard in songs by MacFayden and 
Fischof and in costume presented a 
group of Southern folk songs. A voice 
of considerable power and_ excellent 
quality was displayed. Miss Heineman’s 
accompaniments were sympathetically 
played by Grace Anderson. 

*x* * * 

Charles O. Banks of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., assisted by Charles Jones and Robert 
E. Molowney of Scranton gave an organ 
recital recently in the Memorial Univer- 
salist Church, Scranton. Several Scran- 
ton artists participated in a musicale 
recently in Dr. Jones Memorial Church, 
Scranton. Among them were I. T. Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Lewis T. Veater, Mrs. Robert 
Abel, Gwen Price, Mary Lloyd, Gwen 


Davis, Edward Thomas, Lewis T. 
Veater, Thomas Simmons, Thomas 
Thomas. 

* * * 


J. Astor Broad’s cantata, “Joseph,” 
was adequately sung recently at the 
Ebenezer Welsh Calvinistic Methodist 
Church of Scranton, Pa. Luther Bassett 
conducted, assisted by Hayden E. Mor- 
gan and Mrs. Edward Petherick. Mrs. 
Tydvil Jones-Lampke, soprano, of New 
York, sang the part of Joseph’s Sister. 
Others participating were Thomas 
Abrams, Albert Pilling, Elizabeth Dick- 
soh, Esther Williams, Ruth Evans, 
Thomas Matthews, Arthur Jones, Samuel 
Bevan, Walter Williams, William Ed- 
munds, John Jones, George Thomas. 

* * * 


Norman Coke-Jephcott, organist of 
the Astor Memorial Church at Rhine- 
beck, formerly of Coventry, England, 
gave a recital on February 25 at All 
Saints’ Cathedral, Albany, N. Y. A 
Guilmant Marche on a Theme by Han- 
del and “Grand Chorale,” ‘“Salomé,”’ 
were well played and two lighter bits, 
Old English Air, arranged in modern 
fashion by Ferrari, and a Brahms Inter- 
mezzo showed his remarkable control of 
the instrument. The Third Mendelssohn 
Sonata afforded opportunities for bril- 
liant work. Mr. Coke-Jephcott was as- 
sisted by Richard Reese, who sang ora- 


torio arias. 
2 * * 


An organ recital was given before the 
Woman’s Club of Franklin, N. H., on 
February 19, at the Baptist Church, by 
Prof. Alexander Lamb, of Laconia, N. 
H., organist and well known teacher of 
music in that city. He was assisted by 
Mrs. John E. St. Clair, a talented vio- 
linist, of Laconia; Walter A. Hancock, 
a local tenor soloist of ability, and Mrs. 
Mary E. Southmayd, piano accompanist, 
who is the organist and choir director of 
the Franklin Baptist Church. Professor 
Lamb is a musician of high attainments 
and a large audience was thoroughly 
appreciative of his presentation of a 
diversified program. 
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Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MusIcAL AMERICA 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 


Baker, Elsie.—Frankford, Pa., 
Philadelphia, Mar. 25. : 
Bauer, Harold.—Carnegie Hall, New York, 


ar. 5. 
MBeddoe, Mabel.—East Orange, N. J., Mar. 


11: New York, Mar. 18; New York, Mar. 23, 
25: Newark, Mar. 24; New Haven (Yale), 
4. 
“— Caryl.—New York (Hotel Bilt- 
more), Mar, 28. 


Bensel, 
Bloch, Alexander.—Princess Theater, New 


york, Mar. 9. 
YBorwick, Leonard.—Brooklyn (Academy), 


Mar. 11; 


ar. 8. 
Me cenner, Orina Elizabeth.—Brooklyn, Mar. 


9 

“"sryant, Rose.—Bayonne, Mar. 7; New 
Britain, Mar. 9; New York, Oratorio Society 
(Carnegie Hall), Mar. 24; New York, Mar. 30; 


New York (Aeolian Hall), Apr. 5; Troy, 
Apr. 21. 

Burnham, Thuel.—New York, Mar. 9 and 
Apr. 6. : i 
SBusonl, Ferruccio.—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Mar. 


Casals, Pablo.—Boston, Mar. 6. 

Cadman, Charlies Wakefield and Princess 
Tsianina Redfeather.—Riverside, Cal., Mar. 
9: Eureka, Cal., Mar. 13; Fort Collins, Colo., 
Mar. 20. 

Cheatham, Kitty.—Yale University, Mar. 
16: New York, recital, Apr. 5. 

Clark, Charlies W.—Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, Mar. 12. ; 

Cone, Carolyn.—Milwaukee, Mar. 26; Mil- 
waukee, Apr. 4. 

Connell, Horatlo.—New York, Mar. 6. 

Craft, Marcella.—Chicago, Mar. 22. 


Culp, Julia.—Aeolian Hall, New York, 
Mar. 6. 
Dadmun, 


Royal.—Brooklyn, Mar. 28 and 
Apr. 4; Kingston, N. Y., Apr. 6; Brooklyn, 
Easter Sunday. ¥ 

Deyo, Ruth.—Cincinnati, Mar. 12, 13._ 

Damrosch, Walter.—Explanatory Recitals, 
at the piano on Wagner’s Nibe.ungen Trilogy, 
Mar. 10, 12, 17, 19, 24, 26, at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, afternoons. 

Dilling, Mildred.—Cooper Union, Mar. 7; 
Soloist Paterson Symphony Orchestra, Mar. 
8: Brooklyn, Mar. 17; Rome-Utica, Mar. 19; 
Oneida, N. Y., Mar. 20; Stamford, Conn., 
Mar. 22; Ware, Mass., Mar. 23; Stamford, 
Conn., Mar. 24. 

Dufault, Paul.—New York (Waldorf), Mar. 
7: New Haven, Conn., Mar. 9. 

Dunham, FEdna.—Providence, R. I., Mar. 9. 

Ferrari-Fontana, Edoardo.—Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Mar. 138. 

Friedberg, Carl.—A®olian Hall, New York, 
Mar. 6. 

Fryer, Herbert.—Bandbox Theatre, 
York, Mar. 7. 

Fulton, Zoe.—Philadelphia, Mar. 16. 

Ganz, Rudolph.—St. Paul, with Minneapolis 
Orchestra, Mar. 11; Chicago, with Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, Mar. 12, 13; Troy, 
N. Y., Mar. 15; Princess Theater, New York, 
Mar. 16 and Mar. 30; Pittsburgh, Mar. 19. 

Gabrilowitsch, Ossip.—New York, Carnegie 
Hall, Mar. 7; St. Louis, Mar. 12, 13; Brooklyn 
(Academy), Mar. 15; St. Louis, Mar. 12, 13. 

Garrison, Mabel.—New York (Biltmore Mu- 
sicale), Mar. 12. 

— Lucy.—Princess Theater, New York, 


Mar. 
Mar. 8 


New 


Gebhard, WHeinrich.—Boston. ‘ 

eo Elena.—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Mar. 7%. 

Goodson, Katharine.—Wichita, Kan., Mar. 
7; Columbus, O., Mar, 9; Cincinnati, O., Mar. 
11; Detroit, Mar. 16; Hartford, Conn., Mar. 
25; Greenfield, Mass., Mar. 26. 

Gottschalk, Robert.—Brooklyn, Mar. 7; 
New York, Mar. 14; Maplewood, N. J., Mar. 
17; East Orange, N. J., Mar. 28; Morristown, 
N. J.. Apr. 1; Newburg, N. Y., Apr. 5. 

Grainger, Percy.—Boston, Mar. 6; Mont- 
clair, N. J., Mar. 8; New York, Carnegie 
Hall, Mar, 12. 
wea Chas. W.—Maplewood, N. J., 
ar, > 
renner Emily.—Aeolian Hall, New York, 

ar. 12. 

,aunn, Kathryn Platt.—Brooklyn, Apr. 17, 


-Hambourg, Mark.—Aeolian Hall, New 
York, Mar. 14. 

Harrison, Charles. — Westwood, Feb. 26; 
Brooklyn, Mar. 5. 

ay emenway, Harriet S. — Quincy, Mass., 
Mar. 2. 


Hinkle, Florence.—Cincinnati, Feb. 26, 27. 
_ Jacobs, Max.—Newark, Mar. 17; Long 
Branch, N. J., Mar. 26; Far Rockaway, L. I., 
Mar. 27, 

Janaushek, Willlam.—New York, Mar. 11. 
Knight, Josephine. — Boston, Mar. 31; 
Salem, Mass., Apr. 8. 

Kreisler, Fritz.—Minneapolis, Mar. 19. 
Lerner, Tina.—Boston. Mar. 13. 

Lhévinne, Josef.—St. Louis, Mar. 19, 20. 
_Macmillen, Francis.—Cincinnati, Mar. 26, 


Mannes, David and Clara.—Detroit, Mar. 
St. Louis, Mar. 11; New York, Mar. 14; 
lumbus, O., Apr. 16, 17; Cleveland, Apr. 
Sewickly, Pa., Apr. 22. 

Marsh, Lucy.—North Adams, Mass., Mar. 
Albany, N. Y., Mar. 3; Harrisburg, Pa., 

lar. 18; Providence, R. I., Mar. 25. 

ua ner John.—New York (Biltmore), 

lar. 3 

McDowell, Allce.—Boston, Apr. 

Miller, Christine.—New “York, 

rand Rapids, Mich., Mar. 9; 

ir. 11; Bluffton, O., Mar. 12; 

‘+. 15; Indianapolis, Apr. 


6. 

Mar. 6; 
Cincinnati, 
Boston, Apr. 


Miller, Reed.—New York ‘City, Mar. 14; 
—o Mar. 31 and Apr. 1; Boston, 
pr. od. 

Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Reed.—New York, 


lar. 7; Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Mar. 15. 
_Morrissey, Marie.—Maplewood, N. J., Mar. 


‘Mukle, May.—Bandbox Theater, New York, 
Mar 


Nichols, Mr. and Mrs. John W.—New York 
‘olumbia University) Mar. 19. 

Newcomb, Ethel.—Washineton, Mar. 18. 
to ae Lucille. — New York (Biltmore), 
ar. « 

Rappold, Marle.—Cincinnati, Apr. 9, 10. 
Rasely, George.—Salem, Mass., Apr. 8. 
Reardon, George Warren.—Yonkers, N. Y., 
far. 8: New York City, Mar. 11; Rutherford, 
‘. J.. Mar. 26; Asbury Park, N. J., Apr. 2; 
\ew we City, Apr. 17; New York City, 
(pr. 23. 

Sarto, Andrea—Chicago, Mar. 23 and 29. 
Schutz, Christine.—Buffalo (Orpheus Soci- 
ety), Apr. 18. 


Schnitzer, Germaine.—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Mar. 6, 20; New York (Biltmore), Apr. 
#1 New York (Haarlem Philharmonic), Apr. 


Seydel, Irma.—Troy, N. Y., Mar. 11; Chi- 
cago, Mar. 14; Fremont, Nebr., Mar. 18; 
Burlington, Ia., Mar. 22; Salina, Kan., Mar. 
24; Lincoln, Nebr., Mar. 29. 

Shawe, Loyal Phillips.—Boston, Mar. 31 
(Choral Music Society). 

Shattuck, Arthur.—Minneapolis, Mar. 5. 

Simmons, William.—New York (MacDowell 
Club), Mar. 16; New York (Lord & Taylor’s), 
Mar. 25; New York (St. Stephen’s Church), 
Apr. 2; Aeolian Hall, New York, Apr. 5; 
Goshen, N. Y., Apr. 14; New York (People’s 
Institute Concert), Apr. 28. 

Sickesz, Jan.—Buffalo, Mar. 6. 

Sinsheimer, Bernard.—Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
Mar. 29. 

Smith, Ethelynde.—Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. 
Y., Mar. 10. 

Sorrentino, Umberto.—New York (Hotel 
Plaza), Mar. 17. 

Spalding, Albert.—A¢olian Hall, New York, 
Mar. 13. 

Sundelius, Marie.—Soloist Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Mar. 9; Cambridge (Har- 
vard), Mar. 14; Brockton (Mass.) Woman’s 
Club, Mar. 15; Boston, Mar. 16; Bridgeport, 
Conn., Mar. 24; So.oist New York Oratorio 
Society, Mar. 24. 
og EES, Antoinette.—New York, Mar. 

Thompson, Edith.—New York, April 20. 

Trnka, Alois.—New York Aeolian Hall, 
Mar. 26. 

Urlus, Jacques.—2olian Hall, New York, 
Mar. 6. 

Van Der Veer, Nevada.—New York, Mar. 

7; Mt. Vernon, N. Y., "Mar. 15. 
_ Ware, Helen.—Indianapolis, Mar. 14; Bloom- 
ington University. Mar. 17; Kansas City, 
Mar. 25; Greeley, Colo., Mar. 27; Denver, Apr. 
2; Salida, Apr. 5; College Station, Tex., 
Apr. 9; Houston, Apr. 11; Hattiesburg, Miss., 
Apr. 14; Gainesville, Fla., Apr. 17. 

Wells, John Barnes.—Ithaca, N. Y., Mar. 
6; New York (MacDowell Club), Mar. 9; 
Hamilton, N. Y., Mar. 18; Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Mar. 20; Philadelphia, Mar. 27; Brooklyn, 
Mar. 28; Richmond, Va., Apr. 2; Brookiyn, 
Apr. 4; Heartsville, S. C., Apr. 7. 

Wheeler, Wm.—Stamford, Conn., Mar. 9; 
Cambridge, Mass., Mar. 11; Williamstown, 
Mass., Mar. 12; New Haven, Conn., Mar. 15; 
Princeton University, Mar. 19 and 26. 

White, Roderick.—Princess Theater, New 
York, Mar. 23. 

Williams, Grace Bonner.—Boston, Apr. 4. 

Zimbalist, Efrem.—Brooklyn (Academy), 
Mar. 14; Cincinnati, Apr. 23, 24: Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Mar. 25, 26 and 27. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


ae vas Quartet.—Boston (Jordan Hall), 
Mar. 8. 
Bostonia Sextette Club.—New Rockford, 


No. Dak., Mar, 6; Ellendale, Mar. 8; Canton, 
Mar. 10; Johnstown, O., Mar. 12; New Ken- 
sington, Pa., Mar. 15. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra. — Boston, 
Mar. 6, 7; New York (Carnegie Hall), Mar. 
*, 20; Boston, Mar. 25, 

hicago Symphon Orchestra. — Chicago, 
March 4 6, th 03. J " 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra.—Cincin- 
nati, Mar. 12, 13, 26, 27; Apr. 9, 10, 23, 24, 
30; May 1. 

Flonzaley Quartet.— New York 
Hall), Mar. 8. 

Jacobs Quartet, Max.—New York, Mar. 9, 
11, 13; Brooklyn, Mar, 28. 

Kasner Quartet.—Syracuse, N. Y.. Mar. 9. 

Kneisel Quartet.—Syracuse, Mar. 6; Schen- 
ectady, Mar. 9; Princeton, N. J., Mar. 12; 
Boston, Mar. 16: New Haven, Mar. 18: Chi- 
cago, Mar. 21; Fredonia, Mar. 22; Cleveland, 
Mar. 

Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet.—Leonia, N. J., 
Mar. 26. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Minne- 
apo.is, Mar. 7 and 19. 

Oratorio Society of New York.—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Mar. 24. 

Philharmonic Society of New York.—Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Mar. 7; Carnegie Hall, 


(Aeolian 


New York, Mar. 12, 13; Brookly Acz 7 
Mar. it klyn (Academy), 

Russian Symphony Orchestra... — Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Mar. 6, 20. 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra.—St. 
Mar. 6, 12, 13, 19, 20 

St. Cecilia Club.— Carnegie Hall, Mar. 25, 26. 

Symphony Society of New York.—<Aeolian 
Hall, New York, Mar. 7; Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Mar. 9. 

Van _ Hoose Opera Company.—Gainsville, 
Ga., Mar, 5; Athens, Ga., Mar. 6: Forsyth 
Ga., Mar. 8; Macon, Ga., Mar. 10. ; 

Zoeliner Quartet.—Newton, Kan., Mar. 8; 
Lawrence, Mar. 9; Topeka, Mar. 10; Wichita 
Mar. 11; Manhattan, Kans., Mar. 12; Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Mar. 15: San José, Cal., 
Mar. 18; Stanford University, Calif... Mar. 
19; Los Angeles, Mar. 23: San Diego, Calif. 
Mar. 24; Long Beach, Calif., Mar. 25: Fresno. 
Calif., Mar, 26: Stockton, Calif.. Mar. 27: 
Ogden, Utah, Mar. 30. , 


Louis, 





New York Organization Sings for Third 
Successive Year in Bridgeport 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Feb. 23.—The 
final concert of the Chautauqua Assem- 
bly was given on Friday evening by the 
Schubert Quartet of New York, Mildred 
Graham Reardon, soprano; Alice Louise 
Mertens, contralto; Horatio Rench, 
tenor, and George Warren Reardon, 
baritone, in the Casino before an audi- 
ence of 3,500. 

The quartet appeared on this occasion 
for the third successive year, and the 
president of the assembly remarked that 
he had saved the best attraction of the 
meeting for this final concert, an an- 
nouncement that met with ringing ap- 
plause. The ensemble numbers were an 
arrangement of the “Lucia” Sextet, the 
Prayer from “Cavalleria” and shorter 
numbers by Cowles, Tate, Wynne, and 
finally Tosti’s “Goodbye.” Mrs. Rear- 
don scored heavily in Campbell-Tipton’s 
“Spirit Flower,” adding Spross’s “Yes- 
terday and To-day,” while Mrs. Mertens 
won favor in Bohm’s “Still wie die 
Nacht,” Ware’s “Persian Serenade” and 
Sans Souci’s “Where Blossoms Grow.” 
Mr. Reardon made a deep impression in 
the Handel air, “‘Hear Me Ye Winds and 
Waves.” Ward C. Lewis was an efficient 
accompanist. 





NEW YORK CONCERT CALENDAR 


MARCH 


6—Julia Culp, song recital, A#olian 
Hall, afternoon. 

6—Ferruccio Busoni, piano 
Carnegie Hall, afternoon. 

6—Germaine Schnitzer, Carnegie Hall, 
evening. 

6—Jacques Urlus and Carl Friedberg, 
ZE£olian Hall, evening. 

6—Russian Symphony Orchestra, Car- 
negie Hall, evening. 

7—New York Symphony Society, af- 
ternoon, A£olian Hall. 

7—Philharmonic Society, 
Carnegie Hall. 

7—May Mukle, ’cellist; Herbert Fryer, 


recital, 


afternoon, 


pianist, joint recital, Bandbox 
Theater, evening. 
8—Flonzaley Quartet, Agolian Hall, 


evening. 

8—Oscar Seagle, song recital, Carne- 
gie Hall, afternoon. 

9—New York Symphony Society, Car- 
negie Hall, afternoon. 

9—Julia Heinrich, song recital, Little 
Theater, afternoon. 

11—Musical Art Society, Carnegie Hall, 
evening. 

11—Bauer and Casals, joint recital, 
/EHolian Hall, afternoon. 

11—Marcella Sembrich, song recital. 
Carnegie Hall, afternoon. 

12—Biltmore Musicale, morning; solo- 
ists, John McCormack, tenor; 
Mabel Garrison,‘ soprano, and 
Lucile Orrell, ’cellist. 

12—Emily Gresser, violin recital, Acolian 
Hall, evening. 

14—John McCormack, song recital, Car- 
negie Hall, afternoon. 

14—Mark Hambourg, pianist, Avolian 
Hall, afternoon. 

14—David and Clara Mannes, Belasco 
Theater, evening. 

16—New York Symphony Society, Car- 
negie Hall, afternoon. 

16—Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, recital of own 
compositions, assisted by George 
Sheffield, Theodore Spiering and 
Olive Mead Quartet. 

18—Boston Symphony Orchestra, Car- 
negie Hall, evening. 

19—Boston Symphony Orchestra, Car- 
negie Hall, afternoon. 











ST. PAUL SOPRANO AND 
PIANIST GIVE RECITAL 


Alma Peterson and Bessie Parnell- 
Weston Conclude Concert Series 
Devoted to Exploiting of 
Local Talent 


St. PauL, Feb. 15.—A series of suc- 
cessful concerts on successive dates by 
local talent under separate auspices cul- 
minated in the joint-recital of Alma 
Peterson, soprano, and Bessie Parnell- 
Weston, pianist, Saturday night in the 
St. Paul Hotel. 

Miss Peterson was in excellent voice. 
She appeared first in the Recitative and 
Aria, “C’est des contribandiers le refuge 
ordinaire”’ from “Carmen,” to which 
was added an encore. Two other num- 
bers of special charm were the folk-song, 
“A janta a ju” and Soderberg’s “Fage- 
lus visa,” sung with becoming abandon 
and pleasing vocal quality. Schumann’s 
“Widmung,” Strauss’s ‘“Standchen,” 
Campbell-Tipton’s “Spirit Flower” and 
Rummel’s “Ecstasy” concluded Miss 
Peterson’s numbers, in all +f which the 
effect was greatly enhanced by the splen- 
did art of Mrs. Katharine Hoffman at 
the piano. 

Mrs. Weston made an excellent im- 
pression as a sincerely musical and well 
equipped pianist. The enthusiasm cre- 
ated by her first group increased with 
the playing of the “Nightingale,” by 
Alabieff-Liszt, a delightful number. The 
pianist’s interest in Russian composers 
was noted in the choice of numbers by 
Glazounow, Tschaikowsky and Rubin- 
stein. The Chopin-Liszt Polonaise, the 
Brahms Rhapsody, Op. 79, No. 2, and 
Moszkowski’s “En Antoinne,” Op. 36, 
No. 4, constituted further offerings with 
MacDowell’s Novellette, Op. 46, No. 1, 
giving recognition to American composi- 
tion. Mrs. Weston played several loudly 
demanded encores. F. L. C. B. 





Local Recitals in Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Feb. 28.—The mu- 
sical program at the John Herron Art 
institute on Sunday afternoon Feb. 21, 
was supplied by members of the faculty 
of the Indianapolis Conservatory of 
Music, Robert B. Lloyd, pianist, Coral 
Waite, soprano, and Alta M. Randell, 
accompanist. 

A program devoted entirely to Amer- 
ican composers was given by the Matinée 
Musicale on February 24 at the Hollen- 
beck Hall. The most pretentious num- 
ber was the Arthur Foote Quintet in 
A Minor, Op. 38, played by Hugh Mc- 






Gibney, Kenneth D. Rose, Henry Mar- 
shall, Clarence Morrow and Mrs. Ken- 
neth Rose. Other participants were 
Eloise Palmer, Mrs. Harry Porter, Mrs. 
Howard Binkley, Mrs. Glen O. Freir- 
mood, Margaret Woodbridge, Mrs. 
Charles Shaler, Mrs. Frank T. Eden- 
harter, Mrs. Kenneth Rose, Ruth Mur- 
phy and Mrs. Hugh McGibney. 

The Metropolitan School of Music 
presented Helena Sipe in a piano recital, 
assisted by Mrs. Roy Sellery, soprano, 
at the Odeon on February 25. Miss Sipe 
is a pupil of Mrs. Flora Hunter and 
Mrs. Sellery of Edward Nell. Lula 
Brown was the accompanist. . 

P. &. 


HOFMANN SOLOIST WITH 
DAMROSCH IN PITTSBURGH 


Pianist and Conductor Both Warmly 
Applauded—New Organ Inaug- 
urated—Pittsburgh Singers 
in Concert 


PITTSBURGH, March 2.—A_ splendid 
audience greeted Josef Hofmann, pian- 
ist, and the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra at Soldiers’ Memorial Hall last 


week. It was the orchestra’s second ap- 
pearance of the season. The piano num- 
ber was Rubinstein’s Concerto in D 
Minor and the performance was in every 
way delightful. The audience insisted 
on encores and Mr. Hofmann played 
Rubinstein’s Melody in F and Rach- 
maninoff’s Prelude in G Minor. The or- 
chestral accompaniment was highly sat- 
isfactory. Conductor Damrosch gave as 
his leading offering the Brahms Sym- 
phony No. 2, the audience evincing ap- 
proval of the performance in prolonged 
applause. 

Frank Wilbur Chase, organist and 
director of music of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Seattle, and Associate of 
the American Guild of Organists gave 
the first recital on the new pipe organ 
just placed in St. Stephens Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Sewickley, last week 
and made a profound impression. He 
will give a series of concerts during the 
Lenten season. 

A musicale that attracted much atten- 
tion was given last week in Bellevue by 
Pittsburgh talent, the instrumental solo- 
ists being Karl Malcherek, violinist; 
Victor Saudek, flautist, and Mrs. E. Ells- 
worth Giles and Mrs. Lucile Wilson, ac- 
companists. There was also a chorus of 
about eighty singers, most of whom are 
soloists in Pittsburgh churches. Notable 
among the other participants was Mrs. 
May Marshall Cobb, who sang with good 
effect the Mad Scene from “Lucia.” The 
Blind Girl Song from “Gioconda,” sung 
by Ida May Heatley, and the Dance 
Song from “Faust” by the women’s choir 
were also given with splendid spirit. 
Among the men soloists were John B. 
Siefert, A. J. Elliott, R. S. Miller, Vin- 
cent Kroen, C. Fred Newman, Arthur 
Gerber, John A. Strauss and George F. 
Wagner. The musicale was under the 
direction of E. Ellsworth Giles and was 
a benefit affair. 

Irene Eastman of Amherst, Mass., last 
week sang Indian melodies at a recital 
arranged at the Allegheny High School, 
Mrs. Silas G. Pratt appearing with her 
and giving a number of piano wa . 











LAFARGE TO BECOME CITIZEN 


Accompanist and Coach Takes Out First 
Papers in Fourth Year Here 


Maurice Lafarge, the French accom- 
panist and coach, celebrated his fourth 
year in America by signalizing his in- 
tention of becoming an American citizen. 
He took out his first papers on Jan- 
uary 15. The large increase in his con- 
cert engagements and coaching has de- 
termined him to become a permanent 
resident of the United States. 

During his residence in New York 
Mr. Lafarge has accompanied Mme. 
Alda, Mme. Calvé, Mme. Caseaux, 
George  Barrére, Maurice Farkoa, 
Augette Forét and others in concert and 
recital. His recommendation by Edmond 
Clément as the best French coach in 
America has aided him in making a place 
for himself in this country. He has 
also appeared in many private musicales 
in New York during the past season. 





Soprano and Chorus Aides in Kraft's 
Atlanta Organ Recitals 


ATLANTA, GA., March 1.—Mr 
Lee Townsend, soprano, was s 
Dr. Edwin Arthur Kraft’s fr 
recital given Sunday afterno 
the auspices of the Atlanta ic Fes- 
tival Association. At the precét§ng con- 
cert the Music Festival chorus appear 
and made a fine impression. L. K. S. 
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DEATH CALL COMES 
TO RUDOLF BERGER 


Metropolitan Tenor Succumbs to 
Heart Disease While Plan- 
ning to Resume Singing 
Within less than half an hour after 
informing Manager Gatti Casazza that 
he would probably be able to sing the 
role of Tristan at the Metropolitan this 
week, Rudolf Berger, the giant Austrian 
tenor, died in his New York apartment, 
on Saturday evening, February 27. When 


death, which was attributed to paralysis 
of the heart, came, Mr. Berger was at- 
tended by his wife, Marie Rappold, also 
of the Metropolitan; Manager Gatti- 
Casazza, Otto Weil, of the opera house’s 
business staff and Dr. Julius Frankel. 

Mr. Berger sang the part of Siegfried 
in “Gétterdimmerung” in the Metropoli- 
tan on February 18. At that appearance, 
his third and last this season at the 
opera here, the tenor was suffering 
severely and it was found necessary to 
administer stimulants after each act. On 
February 26, he was scheduled to sing 
Siegmund in “Walkiire,” but was unable 
to appear. It was said then that he was 
suffering from muscular rheumatism, the 
identical complaint which was diagnosed 
when he retired from the Austrian 
army after doing light service for a 
short time after the war’s outbreak. 

On Saturday afternoon last, Mme. 
Rappold (Mrs. Berger) in a telephone 
conversation with Mr. Gatti-Casazza said 
that her husband would be unable to sing 
at the Sunday night concert as he was 
scheduled to do. She suggested that Mr. 
Gatti, who was anxious to ascertain how 
Mr. Berger’s illness would affect his 
schedule for the next few weeks, come 
to their home with his doctor and ex- 
amine the patient. At six o’clock on 
Saturday evening, the director with Dr. 
Frankel and Mr. Weil arrived and found 
the singer in bed, to all appearances 
quite cheerful. Both he and Mrs. Ber- 
ger were sure that his condition was 
much improved. 

The tenor arose from his bed and 
essayed a few steps to demonstrate his 
improvement but experienced difficulty in 
the attempt. The physician sounded Mr. 
Berger’s heart and lungs and the little 
group around the bedside noted that a 
grave look clouded his face. Dr. Frankel 
hastily wrote out a prescription and told 
Mr. Weil to go personally and have it 
filled with the least possible delay. 

A few words were exchanged and the 
tenor suddenly clutched his heart with 
both hands. In a moment he relaxed— 
dead. Dr. Frankel reversed the military 
diagnosis and declared that the tenor had 
been suffering from an acute case of in- 
flammation of the heart. Mr. Berger 
himself had attributed his ailment to 
the exposure to which he was subjected 
in the early days of the war. His death 
occurred exactly a year and a day after 
that of Putnam Griswold, the American 
basso of the Metropolitan. 





Mr. Berger’s Career 


Rudolf Berger was born at Briinn, 
Austria, forty years ago. He studied at 
the conservatory there and was given a 
thorough musical education. The Fest- 
spielhaus at Bayreuth was the scene of 
the beginning of Mr. Berger’s metamor- 
phosis from baritone to tenor. That the 
evolution occurred there is widely known; 
how it transpired was told by Mr. Berger 
to a MUSICAL AMERICA man last May, 
shortly after his American début, at the 
Metropolitan (February 5, 1914, as Sieg- 
mund in “Walkiire”’). 


Oscar Saenger, the New York vocal 
teacher was attending a “Parsifal’” per- 
formance at Bayreuth in 1908 and heard 
Berger sing Klingsor. After the perform- 
ance, Mr. Saenger went behind the scenes 
to greet the singers and remarked to Mr. 
Berger (unaware of whom he was ad- 
dressing) that the tall man who had sung 
Klingsor should be singing tenor. 

“T am the man who sang Klingsor to- 
day,” the baritone answered. It was the 
beginning of the transformation. Re- 
marked Mr. Berger last May: 

“T went home and thought about Mr. 





Mr. Berger sang twenty-two perform- 
ances at the Metropolitan in two and 
three-quarter months last season. Richard 
Strauss was fond of the giant tenor (Ber- 
ger stood six feet, four inches) who had 
sung Jokanaan seventy-nine times in 
“Salomé.” Mr. Berger was a thoroughly 
rounded musician and, although he dis- 
closed the fact infrequently, was a com- 
poser of no mean ability. His composi- 
tions were ultra-modern in style and 
feeling. 

Several weeks ago the tenor received 
notification that he had been promoted 


The Late Rudolf Berger in the Library of His Home in Berlin 


Saenger’s suggestion, which was fascinat- 
ing to a degree. Then he and I went 
over some tenor parts together and the 
way in which I managed to go through 
them gave me courage to believe there 
was a chance. Mr. Saenger returned to 
America and then it became difficult to 
decide. My wife, then Mme. o> gen 
was in Europe that Fall and with her 
advice I decided to go to America and 
work with Mr. Saenger for three months. 
Those three months were finally extended 
to nine and I realized then that I was 
achieving the desired end. 

“It is not easy,” he declared later, “to 
sing Tristan, for instance. I know Kur- 
wenal’s part so thoroughly that if a 
singer who is on the stage with me is 
even a sixteenth of a beat behind the 
beat I am almost tempted to come in. I 
sang ninety-six baritone rédles in my 
career and I now sing eighteen tenor 
parts; and the latter have been crowded 
into my head in a very short time.” 





Grand Prix Paris, 1900 
The Grand Prize, St, Louis, 1904 
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in the Austrian army from the rank of 
Second to First Lieutenant. 

Mr. Berger married Mme. Rappold in 
Jersey City on July 3, 1913. 





The Funeral Services 


At eleven o’clock on Tuesday morning 
last, the Church of the Messiah, at Park 
Avenue and Thirty-fourth street, New 
York, was filled with mourners gathered 
for the funeral services of Rudolf Ber- 
ger. The Chopin Funeral March was 
played by Harry Rowe Shelley, the com- 
poser and organist and a friend of the 
departed, as the hour for the arrival of 
the body drew near. General Director 
Gatti-Casazza, Arturo Toscanini, Otto H. 
Kahn, Alfred Hertz, Giorgio Polacco, 
Giulio Setti, Richard Hageman, Hans 
Steiner, Edward Siedle and William J. 
Guard were among those in attendance. 
On one side sat a large contingent of 
members of the Metropolitan chorus, men 


who had been the tenor’s vassals in h 
“Gétterdiammerung” Siegfried and h.; 
supporters as Lohengrin and Tristan. 

Of the principals there were presen 
Johannes Sembach, Hermann Weil, Car! 
Braun, Otto Goritz, Robert Leonhardt, 
Carl Schlegel, Paul Althouse, Herbert 
Witherspoon, Riccardo Martin, Basi! 
Ruysdael, Pasquale Amato, Luca Botta, 
Andres de Segurola, Giovanni Martinelli, 
Adamo Didur, Léon Rothier, Mme. 
Frances Alda, Mme. Melanie Kuri, 
Loomis Taylor, Mme. Elisabeth Schu- 
mann, Lionel Mapleson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Otto Weil, Albert Reiss, John Brown 
Jacques Urlus, Ottokar Bartik, M. H. 
Hanson, and many others. 

At quarter after eleven Marie Rap- 
pold, widow of the tenor, arrived es- 
corted by Oscar Saenger, the noted 
teacher both of herself and her late hus- 
band. As she entered the church and 
walked to her place in the first pew the 
entire audience arose. The Rev. Merle 
St. Croix Wright, pastor of the Lenox 
Avenue Unitarian Church, spoke of Mr. 
Berger’s career and paid tribute to him 
as man and artist. He dwelt on his 
courage in struggling through the “Gét- 
terdimmerung” performance two weeks 
ago, when, as was noted at the time, he 
underwent intense suffering, in order not 
to disturb the performance of the annual 
Nibelungen Cycle. Mr. Berger’s singing 
of Siegfried’s death on that occasion was 
indeed the speaker said, his own swan- 
song. 

Paul Althouse sang with devotional 
feeling the air, “Be Thou Faithful Unto 
Death,” from Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul,” 
accompanied on the organ by Mr. Shelley. 

As the procession wound its way 
through the church for the last view of 
the body as it lay in state the “Parsifal”’ 
Prelude was played by Mr. Shelley, a 
fitting accompaniment for the parting 
from an artist whose greatest achieve- 
ments were his portrayals of Wagner’s 
heroes. 

Honorary pallbearers were Johannes 
Sembach, Hermann Weil, Carl Braun, 
Oscar Saenger and Arthur Herschmann. 


NEW WOMEN’S ORCHESTRA 


Brooklyn Club Accomplishes Surprising 
Results Under Spiering’s Direction 


Making its initial bow in what was 
termed a “semi-public rehearsal,” the 
Woman’s Orchestral Club of Brooklyn, 
of which Theodore Spiering is conductor, 
appeared at the Imperial in Brooklyn 
on February 25 in a program compris 
ing Handel’s “Concerto Grosso” in F, 
Grieg’s “Two Elegiac Melodies, Op. 34, 
and the Valse from Tschaikowsky’: 
“Serenade,” Op. 48. 

The organization, which is made up 
of some forty talented women string 
players, was founded in October, 1914, 
and has been rehearsing under Mr 
Spiering’s direction since. What he has 
accomplished in this short time is worth) 
of highest praise. Already one notes a 
fine broad style in the manner in which 
the players perform, good sonority of 
tone and attention to detail in the matte: 
of dynamics, 

The best work was done in the Hand: 
concerto, in which the polyphonic weav: 
was dealt with in a clear and we! 
proportioned manner. The other piec: 
were also creditably done. With so ex 
cellent a conductor as Mr. Spiering this 
organization should go far in furnish 
ing New York with a permanent string 
orchestra. A. W. K 











Recital by Marcia van Dresser 


Marcia van Dresser, an America 
singer well remembered for her operat! 
work, and who has recently returned t: 
America after several seasons of sing 
ing in grand opera in Germany, wi! 
give a recital in Aolian Hall, New York 
Monday afternoon, March 15. 
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